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PREFACE. 


I was appointed Wilson Philological Lecturer in 1877 and 
was thus the first lecturer under the Endowment. My subject 
was the Sanskrit and the PrAki it Languages derived from it. I 
understood the word Prakrit in a comprehensive sense, so as 
to include modern Vernaculars of Noithern India also; and 
thus delivered a course of seven lectures on Sanskrit in its 
several forms, the Pali and the Dialects of the period, the Prakrits 
and the Apabhrams'a, Phonology of the Vernaculars, Remnants 
of the older Grammatical Forms in the Vernaculars, New Gram- 
matical Formations to supply the place -of the forms that had dis- 
appeared and General Questions as to the relation between these 
several languages. The method I followed is strictly historical, 
tracing the modern vernaculars from the original Sanskrit 
through all the different stages of development of which we 
have evidence and assigning the different transformations to 
their causes, natural or physical, racial, and historical. These 
lectures, with the exception of the fifth and the sixth, were 
thoroughly revised afterwards and the first two and the seventh 
were published in Vol. XVI of the Journal, B. B. R. A. S., bet- 
ween the years 1883 and 1885; while the third and the fourth were 
published between 1887 and 1889. The other two lectures re- 
mained in manuscript for a long time, until I finished in igit 
my book on “ Vaisnavism, Haivism etc.” which was written for 
the series of Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Research, which is 
being published at Strassburg by Karl J. Triibner, These have 
now been revised and I publish them for the first time along 
with a reprint of the other five lectures in the present volume. 
The delay in the publication has been due to my having had 
to attend to more urgent work, such as the preparation of a 
translation of the V 4 yu PurA-na for the “ Sacred Books of the 
East,” which had afterwards to be given up, the preparation 
of my Early History of the Dekkan and the search for Sanskrit 
Manuscripts and writing my several reports on them. 

As, since 1908, my eye-sight has been greatly impaired and 
I am unable to read matter printed in ordinary type or au orcti- 
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nary manuscript, I have had to depend on Readers and 
Amanuenses. The work on “Vaisnavism, f^aivism, etc.” was 
written under these conditions, but the publication of the 
present volume was undertaken by my eldest son. Professor 
Shridhar Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, who has been associated with 
me in a good deal of my literary work. The lectures were all 
carried through the press by him at the sacrifice of a good deal 
of time and trouble. 

I regret to find some misprints in the present volume, but 
one-half of them occur in the fifth and the sixth lectures, which 
had to be set up from manuscript, There are comparatively 
few instances in the reprints of the other five lectures. 

Sangam, Poona. | ^ ^ BHANDARKAR. 

22nd June 1914. J 



ABBUEVIATIONS. 


A bl. = Ablative. 

Absol.==-Absolutive. 

Acc.=:AccuRativo. 

Ait. = Aitaroya. 

Ap., Apablir., Apblir., Apbr. 
rsApablirairi^a. 

A til. Pr. = Atharvab-Priitisakliya. 
A till. = A tmanopacla. 

I3.=BangA,li. 

Brail m. =Bralimana. 

Chit. =C hit paviii. 

Corp, Tnsc. Tn(L=Corpiis Tnscrip* 
tionum Indicarum. 
Dat.=Dative. 

Dh.=l)haiili. 

Dial. = Dialect. 

Fern. = Feminine. 

G. , Gnj.==: Gujarati. 

G en. = Genitive. 

Goan. = Goanese. 

H. =]Jindi. 

Tniper. = Imperative.* 

Tnd. St.=IndiRche Studien. 
Instr. = Instrumental, 
tntr. = Intransitive. 

JiiAn. =Jnane^vari. 

Karb . =:KarhadA. 

Kh.=Khalsi. 

Loo.=LocatiYe. 

M., Mar.=:MarA,thi, 

Mah., Mahr.=MahS>rftslitri. 
M^h=MA.lvan5. 

Masc. =Masculine. 


Mod.=Modorn. 

I^'eiit.= Neuter. 

Nom. =Nominative. 

O. =0riyA 
Obi. = Oblique. 

P. =ranj4bi. 

PA,n.=Panini. 

Parasm. =Parasmaipada. 

Part. = Participle. 

Per., Pors.=Person. 

Pl.=Plural. 

Pot.=Potential. 

P. p. p.=Past Passive Participle. 
Pr.=Pr^ik:rit. 

Pres. = Present, 

PuBVA . =Piirvapakshin. 
Rv.=Iligveda. 

S.=: Sindh i. 

Sam h . = Samh it^. 

Sat. = Satap atha. 
Saur.=Sauraseni. ■ 
SiD.=Siddhantin. 

Sing. = Singular. 

Sk.= Sanskrit. 

St. = Standard. 

Tad. = Tadbha va. 

Tait. =Taittiriya. 

Term. —Termination. 
Tr.=Transitive. 

Tulasi. =TulasidAs. 

V^j. Pr.=V&3asaneyi PiAti- 
^^khya, 

Voc.=: Vocative. 
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LECTURE I. 


Geveral Lairs j^uidiv^ tlie Developinerii of Language; the 
dijfereiht Stages in the Developnieiib of Sanskrit. 

Thr ('ocasion iliai brinp^ft ns boro tog’otber tn-cTay is the first of its 
kind in the history of this ITniversity. Hitherto the Univei‘sity of 
Bmnbay has lieen merely an Examining Board. Bnt this day wit- 
nesses the bej^inniiig of an a(teni])i to discharge another and a more 
i]npo)‘ta,nt fnnetion of snch an institution. The main idea of a 
University is that it is a body of men devoted to learning, and engaged 
i n a ( ‘C|n i r i n g k no w le d go and di ssen \ i n at i ng i t . A conn t ly th a t lia s no 
.<511011 bodl(*s of men ocenpies bnt a low position in the intollectnal 
scale of the world, and contributes little to the gtineral advancement 
of mankind in knowledge. But a devotion to learning implies 
sacrifice of worldly interests, and the ptiverty of learned men lias 
become pi’overbiah To enalde persons, therefore, to apply themselves 
to t he ]mi*suit of knowledge with undivided attention, there exist in 
connection with snch institutions certain appointments tenable for 
life called professoi*ships or fellowships, endowed by the enlightened 
Ulierality of piivate individuals or of the goverment of the country. 

India and the Bombay University are no exception to the general 
ride. In oilier times leai’ning fionrished in t)ie country under tbo 
fostering care of its innumerable prince.s and eliiefs, as well as rich 
mercliants. Tliougb in the words of the poet, ori and Sarasvati are, in 
a sense, constantly hostile to each other, it is Sri alone at all times and 
in .dl connti’ies that can snjiport Sarasvati, and enable her to live and 
grow lienee it is impossible that the Bombay University should rise 
to tbe dignity of a seat of leai*ning without such a pi'ovision as is 
found necessaiy in more advanced countries. India cannot take her 
place among the intellectual nations of the West, and compete with 
them in the advancement of knowledge unless her Universities discharge 
their proper function, unless we have professorshijis in connection with 
ilieiji for the cultivation of science, philosophy, history and philology^ 

But we may be told that an Indian does not care for knowledge for 
its own sake, and it is only as a means of worldly advancement that he 
enters the University at all, and, as soon as he takes his degree, flings 
away his books, and no more troubles himself with tbe several branches 
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of knowleclcfe io wliieli he 'svas introduced Avhile within the \vall8 of liif^ 
college. The reproach is true, as well as nntrne. Tt is irue if ii is 
meant that since the first school vir college was o])(nied by our Govern- 
nient we have had very few or none among us who have devoted 
tliemselves to the pursuit of knoAvledge^ Hut if what it is intended to 
assert is that a love of knowledge or learning and an unselfish devotion 
to it are foreign to the nature of a Hindu, it is altogether untrue. 
Those ponderous tomes whicli adorn the library of the Sanskrit sliuleut 
and those innumerable pnafaJtas in the Sarasvati Bh^nd Aras scattercMl 
throughout the country tell a different tale. But in this, as in other 
matters, the circumstances in which our virtues .have grown u]> and are 
exemsed are not the circumstances in wMch wehre expected to display 
them, and fail to do so. Love of learning is ingrained in the very 
nature of the Hindu, but the legitimate iibject of this feeling is Sanskrit 
literature. A knowledge of English and of Englisli literature axul 
philosophy is, in the iirst instance, .sought for only for its practical 
benefits. A Hindu would not send his son to an English School if he 
could help it. A very powerful motive for the pursuit of leamiug, the 
respect of the society in whicli one lives, is also wanting in the case of 
the so-called educated Indian. A ShAstri or Pandit is esteemed and 
treated with respect and consideration by his countrymen; the English- 
knowing Indian may ])e fearcjd if he holds some Government appoint- 
ment, but if none, he enjoys no consideration. The very word mdvdn 
or Teamed' is grudged him by the oi-thodox Hindu. In one branch of 
learning, however, viz, Sanskilt, an English -knowing Indian may 
meet with appreciation and esteem at the hands of the learned in 
Europe. That is a subject in which he may successfully compete with 
Ills European brother, and in which he has peculiar advantages which 
the latter does not possess. Among his own countrymen he will find 
sympathy only if he has studied Sanskrit exactly in the old way, but 
even in this case his heterodoxy, which is the result of his English 
education, would stand in the w^ay. But there are indications 
that a more sympathising and appreciating body of men is gi’Owing 
about us, and the circle will go on widening as education advances. 
In this, as in other mattei's, there are hopes that oiir countrymen 
will, in the course of time, chiefly through the agency of Government 
education, adapt themselves to their altered circumstances; and the 
Hindu’s inherent love of learning will gradually extend and engraft 
itself on the branches of knowledge to which he has been newly 
introduced by the European. 
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But encouragement and support are essentially needed; and, taughfi 
by oiii* iuiuient tradition, we naturally look up for tlxese, in the Erst 
instance, to our Governinont. Hitherto it has confined its endeavours 
to the education of its subjects, a thing which was never before done 
by any Indian prince, and for which it has the strongest claims on tJio 
gratitude of the Indians. But what Indian princes have all along done, 
rtz.^ tlie extension of sup}>ort and patronage to men of learning, and 
tlius enabling them to prosecute their studies, has not yet atti’acted the 
attention of our Government, probably because they thought the time 
laid not come for it. Next, it is the duty of those of our countrymen, 
who enjoy princely fortunes, to encourage the growth and advancement 
of learning among tlieir countiyuien. Now the best and most eii'ectual 
way, in which learning c^tii tluis bo encouraged and patronized by all 
who have the means, is liy founding University professorships to be 
held for life. A beginning, however, has been made, and for it we are 
indebted to the friends of the late Bev. Dr. Wilson, and to the good 
old Doctor himself. Foj*, when his fiaends x*aised up the sum and 
exjiressed to him their intention to present it to lum, he declined to 
1‘eceive it iiucundit ionally, and, contenting himself with only a life 
intei'est in it, proposed that they should hand it ovei’ to the University, 
and found a philological lectui'eship. It is in virtue of the advice he 
thus gai’o that we meet liere to-day. I only regret that the Syndicate 
was not able to secure the services of an alder man, and that the 
duty of imiuguratiiig the Wilson Ucctureshij), and, I may the new 
})hase on which ilie University is entering, has devolAed on me, 

The subject on which tlie lectures are to be delivered this year 
is the Sanskrit, and the Prakrit hinguages derived from it. (^Sanskrit 
is the language of the religicm, law. pliilosopliy, and j^oetry of the 
Hindus; and all their ancient and most revered books on these subjects 
are written in that language. Even at the present day tlie language 
we use in our daily prayers and in the performance of our various 
religious rites ivS Sanskidt; learned men carry on their disputations in 
Sanskiit, and now and then we meet with new poems wntten in that 
language. Prakrit is a general name given to certain dialects in which 
we find some old books written; and in ordinary Hindu usage the term 
is extended to the vernaculars we speak. MarAthi, Gujarati, and the 
various other idioms spoken in Northern India are PrAk^'its.) The 
Avording of the suliject as laid doAvn in the calendar implies that 
Sanskiit is the more primitive of these, and that the PrAkpits are 
derived from it* Our business, therefore, is to trace the history of 
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Sanskrit, to ob&erve liow from the very earliest form in which it is 
presented to ns in the existing litei’atnro of ilie laiigaiagc, it gradually 
developed or Avas corrupted into the modern vernaculars, ^die Sanskrit 
which Ave know of as such is not noAv tlie spoken language of ai\y 
part of India oi* of the world. It is simply presei’A'ed in hooks, and is 
used by the learned. But if the Alaratlii, Gujarati, and the rest 
show unmistakable signs of having boon derived from this language?, 
it must have been at one time spoken generally by our ancestors; and in 
being handed down from generation to generation it lias undergone 
various moditications and changeSj until avc lia\e iioav come to speak 
it as Ave do.^ But of this more hereafter. 

‘^liidia may justly claim to be the original home of scientitic 
philology. Ill one of the most ancient Sanskrit liooks, the t huiihit a 
of ill© Black Yajimveda,^ there ai’e distinct indications t»t‘ the dawji of 
linguistic study. ^ (The Brahmauas of the Vedas,' uhicli rank next to 
the Samhitas, and even the Taittiriya vSainhiia itself, the com])osition 
of A\hich diifers in no particulai* from its BraliiuanaXarc full of 
etymological explanations of avoiaIs. though often they are fanciful.'^’ 
f^One Xchaiya folloAVod another, and they all carefully obsej‘\ed the 
facts of their language, and laid down tlie laws they could disc(.»vei‘. 
They studied and compared the signi^ations and foiaiis of Avoi'ds, 
obsei'A^ed Avhat Avas (‘oninion to them, separated tlie constant elomejit 
from that Avliich avhs variable, noticed tJie seserul changes that avoi'cIs 
undergo in dilferent circumstances, andby such a]»i'ocess of philological 
analysis completed a .system of grammar and (‘tymology. In tlie 
Nirukta, Yaska, whose exact date we do not know, but wIjo must have 
Nourished seA^eral centuries before Christ, lays doAvn correct principles 
of the derivation of woj*ds. The last of the' gi’ammarian Acharya.s 
were Panini, Katyayana, and Patahjali. The Praki ii dialects AvJiicli 

s,.c,rl, Mas once iuu. ticuk(c 
and nudist iiij*iiisl»od ( into its parts ). Thou tlie gods said to Indra, ‘Jlistiuguish 
our speech into parts.’ He said, T will ask a gift of you, lei Soma he poured into 
one cup for me and Vayu tiigether.’ Hence Soma is poui*cd into one cup for Indra 
aiidVayu together. Then Indra going into its juidst distinguished it. Hence 

distinct sj>eech is now spoken. Tait. Samli., VI. 4, 7. 

* 

2. The Ait. Bralmi. gives the etymology of ( III. <» ), of (HI. 2.*} ), 
of 'Srpil ( VII. 13 ); the Tait. Samh., of (I. 5. 1), of |5r ( Jl. 4, 1, and II. a, 2); 
the Tait. Brahm., of ( 1. 1, 5 ), of ( II. 7, 18 ), &e., &c. 
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»spi‘aBg from vSanskrit were next made tlie biibject of observation and 
analysis. The laws of phonetic change or decay in accordance with 
which Sanski*it words become Prakrit were dihcovercd and laid down. 
The Sanskrit and non-Sanski*it elcnients in tlioso languages Avei'e 
disiiiignislied from etich other. Thir^ brajich of philology also was 
worked up h}^ a ninnher of 111011, tlnnigh the writings of one or two only 
liave come down to ns. 

In this condition Sanskrit ])liilology pabscfl into the liands of 
Europeans. The discovery of^anskrit and tlic Indian grammatical 
system at the close of the lasL"^ century led to a total revolution in the 
|)hilulogical ideas of hhii*opeaiis. Ilcfore tlii.'i time there was hardly a 
scieiitilic ti-eatinent (»f linguistic facts, etymological analysis was 
scarcely known, and philological spccnlaiion had not emancipated 
itself from tlie trammels of religion. The Jews were the chosen peojde 
of God, and hence tlicir language, the Hebrews was the most original 
of all languages, and all others were derived from it. This was the 
heli(*f of European scholars, as that of the oifhodox randii at the 
ju'csent day is that Sanskrit is tlie priiuitiie language, and all others 
aiv corruptions oi' it ; though, howci er. the Pandit has an excuse in 
tlie fact tliat the languages he geneially hcai’s spoken about liim luuo 
really sprung from Sanskrit) Ihd several ciivumstances had about 
thiN time pre})aj'ed Kurope for iii(le})endeni thought in philology, and 
iSanski'it supplied the jn‘incij)les upon which it should be conducted 
and dctei'inined the current in which it shoiihl ]*mi. (The languages 
of Kuj’ope, ancient and niodciai, were compai’ed Avith Saiiskrit. and 
with each other This led to compajntive philology and tlie 
(dassilieation of languages, and a com]mrison of the Avords and forms 
i)i the diiTerent languages led s(*holaj\s into the secrets of the growili 
of human sj>eech, and the science of language AVas added to the list 
of existing branches of knowledge. The progress made Avitliin about 
fifty years is marvellous, and affords a striking instance of the 
intellectual activity of tlm Enropeajis. In the cnltiA^ati on of ph ilology 
and the elaboration of this new' science the Germans, of all other 
natiojis, have been most prominent, and liave done by far the greater 
poftion of the work. The more limited held of Prakrit philology with 
which we are here concerned has not been left uncultivated. Pali, 
the eailiest of the Prakiit dialects, is almost as much studied in 
Europe as Sanskrit. Wo have editions of Pali texts by Tumour, a 

^ 18 tln 
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Ce3'l<m Civib'aii, and a Danish scholar. Fansbiill; and of a Native 
Granuna'i’ Jvachcha^'ana, by Jlf. Senart, a Freiiclmian; an oi'i^inal 
treatise on this subject by Gloiigli, and a vcjy useful Dictionaiy by 
the late laiueiited Professor Childers." | The derivation of the language 
fi'om Sanskrit forms the subject of an essay by the great Prench 
scholar, M. Burnouf, and the equally great Gei'inan scholar, Pi-ufessor 
Lassen. d There are notices of the Prakrit dialects in one of Colebi'ookc's 
essays and in the preface to Pj-ofessor Wilson's Hindu Theatre.'* 


Lassen also rvrote a boc'k entitled Inslitutiones Lingua' Pi'acralica', 
based upon the grammatical works of native writer's, and ujion the 
Prakrit passages occurring' in the Sanskrit di'amatic jdays. Professor 
-Weber, whose industry ami cornjnehensive gras)) ar-e adruir-able, has 
published an elaborate analy.sis of the language and contents of a 
daiiia religious wor k in Pr-akrit entitled the ijhagavati, and of the 
huiguage of a collection of Pr-akrit sorms by llala. together with an 
edition and translation of the wru'k. 'Tlr. Cowell lias br-ought out a 
nice edition of the Prakrita-Fr'akas’a by V^ir-ar ncliiT^nd Dr. .Muir, 
whose works ar'O so vahudrle to the student, devotes a largo por'tiou of 
his second volume of the "Sanskrit Te.'cls" to Prakrit ])hilolo«'v, in 
■which he gives his own views and a summary of tliose of other’ 


scholars. Tn Ceylon, IMr. D’Alwis has puhlished a wor-k on the Pali 
and in Lidia an edition of the Pr-akrit Granimai- of Kramadis’vara Juis 
been pubUshed in the Bibliotheca Iiidica, and of that of IlemHcJiamlra 
in Bomhay by a Jaina priest with the assistance of a Sa.stii'. Tiro 
modern vernaculars have not yet succeeded in attracting tire atlerdion 
of the leai-ned in Lui-ope. Kssays on some points of vormu-ular 
philology by Pi-ofessor Hoernle, of Jayanarayan’s College, Benai-es 
leave appeai-ed in tho Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. But 
the most iiiipoi-tant work on this subject that has yet appoai-ed is Ah- 
Beames’s Compai-ativoGi-ammarof the Modoi-n Ar^-an Langu,i<res Two 
volumes have been puhlished, and the tliird and hist is e.xjrccted " 
Mr. Beanies has brought his subject down to the pi-ononn; ,u)d the 
forthcoming volume will treat of the verb. Dr-. Trump in his vahiahlo 
Grammar of tho Sindhi language coinpai-es tho grammatical forms 


ThiH lecture wan wiitten in 1877 and rcvi.sed in 1878 
for tlio rea<lcr to remember this in goin#? over tliis sliort 
\^luable additions to Pali publications have been made sine*, 
tho Pali Text Hocicty. ^ 


It will !>e nc(!essary 
Mkek'b. Many anil 
then, espeeiaily by 


4. Since this was written Dr. PiHclielV edition of IIeina.!handra's Pi-.l<r!t 
(tramiuarand his elaborate contrihiitioii to the (Jniiidriss dor Ai- t-ul... pi.ji' i '• 
have been published, besi.les soveiul other minor workr ^“'"'hen Pinlologio 


5. Since published. 
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existing in the sevml vcrnaenlars, and reoent ^^ammarians of Gnjar&ii 
and MavA/tlii have made idtein])if; iu simie cases to trace tlie graniinar 
of ilicsc languages from the Sanskrit tlirongli tlu; PrAkrit. A GnjarAti 
SAsirr named VrajalAk Ims^vritten a useful litile trad on tlic liistory 
of ]n*s vernnenlav/ Put upon the whole, it must he acknowledged that 
vernacular ])hilology ib still in a state of iiifancy, and a great deal of 
svlmt has been written is unsatisfactory. 

Before T proceed to the subject in hand, it is necessniy that T 
should trace some (>f the laws of the developmen t and growth of 
langnage, as T shall have occasion to refer to them frequently in the 
course of thcM* lccturesXSn]>])ose a person wishes to express the idea in 
a viViuji\ and the only means at his command are the roots and inde» 
])(‘nd(‘7it. Avords in a ianu'uage sm-h as tlie Sanskrit. Noav tlie word 
whic*h ex])resses a rillagr is ?niT, and anotlier Avhicli signifies the ?*7?- 
/ cr /or is By joining the tA\(» togetlier in such an expression as 

he ooineys 11 h‘ idea the inft'rtor nf, or in, a village. Now this 
Avordlfttf is pronounced by persons who have either not been 

taught to lu’onounee it properly or ai*e not sufficiently careful to do so. 
Tin s again is reduced to or ITPI and thence to in? oi* and nltiraate- 
ly to m or ?f. In this mariner becomes which, as 

yon know, niv the forms of the Gujarati, Siiidhi, and Hindi locative. 
Tu this ccnidition it^ (irigiu Jsjtirgoticii by ilu* speakers, and becomes 
simply a termination signifying /a fAc interior. Again, if a man wants 
to speak of one icJio malef^ a pot and lias not got a word to express the 
idea, he nainrally }>iits together llie words po/ and qR^^^wa/cer, and 
uses the componnd After a time, by fanliy pronunciation, 

the ^goes out and the Avord is i*educed to^;T^ft. In the same wa}^ as 
before, the persons who nse the wonl ^p^lThave no consciousness that 
they are putting* togethei* two words, one of Avhich means a pot and 
the other walier; hut the syllable becomes Avitli them a simple 
termination which signihes tlie doei* of the thing expressed by the 
base. We thus see that these tAvo A’eiy geneinl terminations Avere 
originally independent Avords, and that* in the course of time they lost 
that character. If you examine those forms Avhicli constitute the 
declensions and conjugations of any language you may happen to know 
you Avill find that these also have originated in the same way. When, 
our remote ancestors wished to say / now do, they put together f? do, g 

6, Hoerule’s Comparative Granniiar of the (ilaudian Laiigua<?es, Kellogg’s 
Hindi Graiumar, Grierson’s T.inguistic Survey of India have, among others, been 
published since then. 
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nou\ fiTid 7, and i^ald afterwards olianiyed for the sake of onpliony 
Tn the same way !5pjfff^ineansrfo'//o/r now he (and) 
being* a coriai])! ion of a pronoun signifying ///ow, and ^/o 

now fhou. Or they expressed prosoaddinie by using a pronoun CMpii valent 
to here or this and said I’uutr hero //e. tlie3T being the same as that 

W’e find in ibo forms t\r(‘. and signifying sonietbing 

Ibai is near, tn Ibis nmnnei* we are able to trace ilie origiTial significa- 
tion of a good many of these forms, lad since after ilieii* invention, they 
are more oi* less {^orrn])fed, it becomes a difficulf. malter to do so in all 
cases. Still, sve know enongli to ])e able to lay it down as cej'tain that 
' this is the mode in whi(*h all onr gi*annnatical forms have originated. 
(When a language is iu that eonditiou in which orummatic al re lation 
is eximessed by sucJi c.om])oun d.s con s cion sly foriucd, and both parts of 
the compound can he used independently, it is said to he in the analytic 
srage. jTlic cliangeof l^TCq’to iff or if, or of to or of ^ 

H'. is what is called ])honeti<' de(*ay. Though this is usually S])oken of in 
censure as coiruptiou, it is the means by wdiich a language leaves the 
.analytic siage and (levch»ps. - Tin* words forming the com])ound gi‘ow 
together, both being altered iu tlie process, and the oiigiiial sense of 
the latter is forgott(*u. It is this circumstan(*e tliat renders phoneti(* 
change possible, hu'. if those who speak the langnage always used the 
two words iu the conqxumd with a conscious tlesire to ex]U‘C‘SS their 
joint sense, such a corruption would not take place. PhoTietic decay 
reduces the lat ter ] co rdon to a me re ternn uatiou. and thus a language 
arrives at what is called the synt hetic stage. All the dead Aryan 
languages, and most of the living ones also, are in the synthetic* 
condition, while the Chinese is said to be in the analytic stage. 

Phonetic decay or corruption is a process that is constantly going 
on in a living langnage. At sonu) stages of its history it is very rapid 
and at other.s slow*. It, sometimes wholly transforiiLS words. Its 
causes ai’e deeply inginined inhuman nature itself. Language is not the 
end and aim of human life; it is simply an instrument of conimnnicat- 
ing thought, and the matt er of thought is always more important 
than the expression. Tim ntierance of a word implies an effort. We 
have to force the breath through the windiupe, check or compress it 
at different points in its passage through the mouth, and then let it 
off. The ulotf is or the open ing of the windpipe, and the tongue and 
the various parts of the. mouth are our organs of speech, and an in- 
numerable variety of sounds may be pmducod by their means. In 
pi’onouncing certain letters the glottis must.be stretched or expanded, 
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whll«' in tlie ohro of oilioiR ii is ronirar-ted, wliicli is its move 
natiival wndition. Tlie bvoatli wliicli mmes oni wlien it is expanded 
is called oi* simple nuiidonated biM'atli ])y the old Indian 

Philolo‘>:ists, blit ^vben tlii^ <^Io His is co ntracted and the breath is 
iidoriated by tlio vibration of tlie vo(*al cliords, it becomes Avhat is 
<*allcd nihhi, i. tone or intonated br(‘at1i. Sinqdc bi*eath is tlie 
nmt.tn'ial cause of ilie li ard co nsonants, and the Intonated brcatli 
of tlie sold, and of the vowels. AVlien whin is forced ont. and allowed 
to ])a-ss away without bein^* obstructed we prononnco vowels, and 
when botli .ybv/sv/ and , are obstrneteil at diilereiit, parts of tlie 

monfb, the sounds tliat ar(‘ Formed are consonantal. Hcnije a con- \ 
sonant cannot lie pronounced by itself ; it is only when the toncliing j 
origans ai e separated and the air allowed ti> ]iass throngb any oia^ J 
of the ^'owel positions, tliai the sound is prodiu^ed. When the 
in ionatisl breath is let oil* tbrono-h the rounded lips, it- forms and 
with the lower lip a little fm tlier olT, while if the lips comjdetely 
touch (‘a,ch olluM*, and tliii breatl) is thus obstructed in its passae^o, 
we liav'e whicli, with a. ^T(*at(*r for<*e of respiration liecomes w, and 
wlnm it is pa.i'ily sent, into the nose, it assumes tJie form of If t.he 
v'ew.sv/ is in the sam(‘ I'ondition as joo/o Avinm it. beaus and we liavo 
q;^and AVlicn tliese two kinds of bi-eath ace shut, up by the tip of 
the tfmg'uo forming a. com})letti contact with the I’ooi of the upper 
teeth, we liave "^^hen the contact is effected higlier 

ii]> and the forepart of tlie tongue is made into a curve, we have 
and nr If them iddle of the tongue is br ouirlit near the pabi te, 
passing through the intervening space forms tlie vowel S; and 
when the tongue is a little further oil* and the mouth more open, 
we have while if there is complete contact, the two kinds of breath 

give us qfT, ^5 and ?? n.s before. When the ro ot of the tonca ie 

t ouche s t he lower s k irt of the pa late, we have siniilarly tt, and 

If th(< intonat^l breath is allowed to pass away wlien tlio mouth 
is in its iiatuiyil position with the lips open we have the vowel 9T, 
and with greater foi*co of breath, the aspirate The vowel portion 

of ^ and ^ differs from 3T in the whole lower part of the mouth being 

b rouglit closer to the upper in pronouncing ib while in prO- 
noiincing 3Tf the two parts i»f the mouth are mure widely 

apart; so that the vowel sound involved in ^ is i-ho closest, 

the most open. The di phthon gs ^ and are ST+f[ and 
pronounced hastily. In pronouncing the semi-vowels the organs 
are brought very close to each other, but do not form a complete 
2 
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contact. ; 9-0 ilint ilio brcntli is compressed nnd iioi, slnii np. Still, 
like the Tinites,- tlioy cannot be ]m')noiince(l witlioid. separating the 
organs. We prononnoe g >vlion Ave bring the i^vo li])S and the eiu s 
of tlie npper tceib into close proxiinii y, and it tUns C(n’responds to 
t lie vowel for tbe position is the same as that foi' tlie proxi- 
mity only being greater; wbile is formed a Util e a])O ve the dental 
position by omit ting lln^ breatli by the sidc'SjoTJJie ti]) of the tongue, 
and ^ a little l)elo\^lie eerobi^al M’he sibilants and are eon- 

tinnous sounds made by letting otT the or simple breath with the 

same force as in the case of the bard aspiratesand through the sj)a(*o 
between the middle of the tongue and tlie ]mlatal, eendu’al, and denial 
or dento-palatal positions brought as neai* tu eacli other as in ])ro- 
nonncing voweh. 

You will thus see how minute and lahorion'^ these o])erntions are. 
The diffi on] ty is iiicreas(‘(l when we bave to pi'ononnce tw'o or more 
consonants together. We have iirst to ’put th(‘ organs of s]>eechinto one 
j)osiiion, and imnuMliately afterwards init) auotlu*r. without leaving tlio 
lirst. Accurate pronnncialion tluu'efore requir(‘s g]'(‘at effoif, and sinci*, 
according to an observathm of Tjocke. labour for 1 a b o u r\s s; ik e i s aoy Lii \ st, 
nature, the tendency always exist < of nudei ng as li tt Ic eiTort as is consistent 
with the necessity of making oneself utnh*rs(ootl. Hence 5g?3^is trans- 
formed to 55 . only th<M[uu.ntity of breath nocessaiy t.o pronounct* ^ 

islet off, and ilieoifoi't of forming a, conjplete and close ctojitaci is saved; 

become ^i-nd thence and where also you will 

see that thecojiiact is avoided; becomes in whiclj case wo llnd 
that the effort involved in the change from one position c)f tlie voi'al 
organs to another is economized, tliough the ])ressnre which the organs 
exert upon each other in the pronunciation of a. conjunct continues the 
same, f. e. we have a conjunct as before, but the two members are assimi- 
lated. This is further changed to in wliich the pressure is avoided, 
but the shoHe uing of the^ time wliich tins would involve is obviated by 
lengthening the preceding vowel. This tendency to ])honeii(; decay is 
so pow’erfiil that if not couhTeracied it. Avould in the shorl. space of a 
few generations render a language entirely unintelligible to its forinei^ 
speakers, Cliildren, in ilieii* first essays at speech, often mispro- 
nounce words, and if they were left to tliemsclves, the language of a 
country would undergo very gi'eat transformation in a short time. 
But at home and in schools they are taught to speak the language of 
their parents correctly, and tin's result is averted. Edu cati on, th ero- 
foi^e, is an ag^cy which aTOsis the pr ogress of de cay. Anothei-* 
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cliock is afforded by tli(j iieoe ssily uf^iakiiiu' oneself Intellig ible. If a 
man is careless aboui. Ins lan,t»iia,ue be will jioi> be iindersluod. He lias 
tboi*(>f()j’o tieeessarily to endeavour to speak as oilier jieoplo do. The 
it‘e|in^^)f society is also arrayed against the eormptioii of a language. 
Tlie speecli wliieli does imi a.fiproacdi the received standard is branded 
tendcuiey to coiTiqition is greatly diminislied wlieii a 
laiiginige bieratiiee. Some races ai’e veiy careful 

about llieir speecb, and ])reservtrit in a comj>arati\'(*ly piu e condition^ 
Hiei e ar(‘ others wbicli corrn[)t it greatK Tint even in i ho case of 
the foianor, aocidont.^in it>^l^t<>ry may transfoi-m tJ'ie idiom (iousidor- 
ably. Tf one rac(‘ comes in con i act with an other, and gives it its; 
laiigiiagej it is snj*(‘ to be greatly eoirrn])ted. The alien race cannot 
catcli ila‘ pronniiciation ]n*operl\, or its vocnl oi-eans may be naturally 
so (‘onstitiited oj- its ])revio iis \oc al Jialiiis ma;> be of such a nature as 
to rendci* tlie sounds of tlie language ditlicult oi* impnssibh^ to be imi- 
iaied. If tluav no scliools and ooiloges for teaching English to 

us, wo should coiTiijii tljc language of our rulers so greatly as to 
render onrselves pt‘rfectl\ unintelligible to them. 1’lie native sentry's 
challenge foi* ^Svho comes there" would beat ]mzzle to the 

Kcieiititic philologist . 

Idle grammat ical tei'mimit ions w liicb are oftener used than any 
pariicnlar woi‘ds suffer the most b\ (his jirocoshy)!' decay, and after a 
time they are (‘(mfnsed with each other or drojipcd away, Wlieii a 
language is r(‘dnced io {Ids cfUKhtion, it has to fall hack up on the 
expedient witli wlii ch it staited, and tack on certain w'ordsor particles 
to its nouns and veibs to express the relations wdiieli the old termi- 
nations denoted, and tlni> tlie analytic state returns. T3ut tJie old 
jirocoss goes on again, and tliese words in their turn assume tliu 
cliai'actor of terniinations. Sometimes alojig with a cuse^fform tliere 
exists ill the language another ex iires sion conveying the same sense. 
Wlien the former goes out of use the latter takes, its place, or some- 
times the latter drives out tlie foimier. The modern vernaculars have 
had to resort to this process of reconstruction in a great measure, and, 
as in the older languages, it has already become difficult in several 
cases to trace the origin of the forms. For instance, in Sanskiit the 
termination which expresses fntuj’e time is and when it is applied 
to the root to wo have ho will (jice. This is very 

likely a compound of the root lo he and gj io >jo, so tiiat the con- 
trivance the early Aiyans had recourse to io oxi>ress futurity, was to 
attach to a root two otiiers expressive of {joui<j to be; thez'efore 
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ol'iginally meant' lio (/(Jt-.i /(I ■ lie uot give, but, icill 

give since lie goes to do it. Now this in the tlci ived dinleets 

becomes Krst tlieii \ in order. 

Phonetic coiTuption Las Urns reduced iliis form to 5 or and that 
■for tlio present tense i has also assumed the same appearance. 
J here is tliUH no distinction between tlicin; wherc^fore to ex|»ress 
future time our languages haye iiad recourse to a variet y of expedients 
Avhicli I shall endeavoni’ to explain in their proper place. The Hindi, 
iiowcAer, has hit upon the sanieiliat was used by oiir early ancestoi's, 
and distingnished futurity hy adding to iliis sln'iinhen form the jiast 
j>articij)le of /o t/o, nliich is JT^Tf, clianeed lo jjj hy conihining iljt* 
vowels, an({ thus ^ the form of the future, signifies literally, <jnHc 
tJiaf he {iiuiff) <jh'e. 


Another phenomenon c<uistantly observable in tlie history of the 
growth of a language is the use of false analogie s. '^Vhus in Sanskrit, 
the root sj fo hem takes the augment 5 in t he Prese nt an d tliree oth er 
tenses or moods, and the Sanskrit of '/.r //e(/ 7 T” is JSTow in 

the course of time people forgot that this termiiuition was used in 
these tenses alone, and extended it to the Put lire, the past participle, 
and other derivatives, so that in t lie Pali aiurthe Prakrits the root 
itself became instead of I'his I'oot has de.scended to 

most ot the modern dialects in tliis same form. In the same wa\ 
5 |fr lo Imj became %ur, |r[ /o /.-//o/r, hnon\ and so 

on. All these exist in tlie vernaculars so augmented. In the same w'ay, 
though ^ is conjugated in Sanskrit by adding ^ to the liase according to 
tlie rule of the eighth conjugation, and forms in 

Praki'it it is conjugated according (o the rule of the first or tlie tenth 
vvliich arc guiieralised, and has or ^^5. IMiis arises fj*om the same 
sort of mistake that children commit, when, for instance, from tlie ami- 
logy of vqr# from yfK, from &c,, they use from though 
the correct Marathi form is^^ and you may remember such expressions 
as I ki^ved” and '‘you was'^ that Dickens puts into tlie mouth of 
his lower characters. The Pali and the Prakrits are full of such forma- 
tions. piis law may be called tlie law of false analogies or of the 
generalisation of gr ammatical fy iijus, or formal gcneralisaf ioii, and tlio 
effect of it is to do away with an omalies and inty odiu*.^ wimplicit.y in 
a language. It springs from the satiie causes as ^i honetic clecay, cizT 
the ec onomization of effor t, and its operation is restricted also by the 
same causes as those which ari'est the progress of phonetic corruption. 
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Hitherto wo have been eonsideriiig tJie growtii or deea/y ot‘ the 
granimai* of ii language. But the u aiuos of objee ts constitute a very 
iiriportaiit paii of human speecli. These ai-e not ar bitral^ of sin ijily 
conventional. The possibility of mere conventional names can exist 
only under a supposition of men ineeting and agmoing that they should 
call sucli a thing by such a name. But this implies a condition of 
high social and political development, which in an early stale of society 
(h'es not exist, and, in tlic absence of language, cannot exist. The pro- 
c(‘ss is very aitilieial, and would hardly he worthy of tiie intellectual 
nature of mau; and though even in a higli state of civill^Mtiou a. lan- 
guage grows, and new names spring up, this is not the way in which 
tliey do so. Tlie names of object‘d are always exp}‘essi\(^ of some 
attrilnite jiossesscd by those f)bjeets. fh(‘ is tliat Avliieli is 

broad, s/o/, lliat wliich siiines, flic fca. tliat wliich lias 

water, one who protects, one wlio milks cows. 

But. yon uill see that- i)ies(‘ names are not logical deiinitions, for tliey 
have the dedVei- oi' i. t. ai-e too \Nide. it is not tlie earth alone 

that is broad, nor the sun alone tliat shines, nor the sea alone that 
has water. But still tlieso tilings possess these attributes iire-em inently, 
and lienee tile terms becoiiK* jest ricted to theni. What is gen eral is I 
thus rendered pa rtimi lar, and the sense of uords is, so to sav, 
specialized. This process goes on coniinnuUy in a living language, not 
only in the inventi(m of new names, but often it works in a manner to 
naiTOw the sense of existing wiirds. Thus, etyjnologically signifies 
‘a. fijoling,* hi sensation,' 1 hence it is j-estilcted in Sanskrit to a paj ti- 
cnlar sensation, that of severe iiaiii; but the pre-eminent pain is that 
expeiieneed in ehild bii tli, lienee qoi the Prakrit ised form of tlie woi‘d 
signifies in Maihithi that special jiain. So, bi Sanskrit denotes ‘a 

female that is pregnant,' but t^be jMaiathi form of the word is iv 

sf j'icted to lower aiiinials; rfiq in Sanskn’t means dieaP generally, but 
i n IVlarPit hi, and in G ii ja rati in the foi m of it signi lies a particular kind 
of beat, riz. Tevei*’ though the woi*d has not lost its genei'al sense;" 
denotes originally The heart,' in modei-n Alarathi in tluj form of 
it signifies ‘courage,’ which m a quality of the iieart, thougli in old 
'Marathi it pj-eserves its original sense; in Sanskj'it means ‘a 

ball’ generally, but in Panjabi and Gujarati in the form of it is 
resii*icted to this ball of flesh ajid bones, The body’; in Sanskrit 
signifies ‘an attendant’, but in the form of it denotes in the 
Hindi ‘a pupil or disciido’, avIjo. according to Indian custom, is his 
master’s close attendant, and in BangAli and the Goanese MarAthi, iu 
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tlje fovms o! (iiul Si boy’ or wlio iiri couslanily about bis 
l)aroiiis. ! Opposed to tliis ivS a pi*oc*ess whicli inav ])e railed ^Generalisa - 
tion of tlie sense. TJins ilie root origiiuilJy signified ‘looking 

or se arebing for a c ow’: it was I ben extended to any kind of ^searob- 
ing^, and lastly in ilie form it signifies in Alaratbi ‘to iiiKT; 

originally ‘tbe lord of the gods. ' is in Sanskrit used lo signify 
4 lie lord' of any class of beings, snob expressions as 
&c. being every common^ and a notable example of tiiis process is 
afforded by the v*ord ^TTf wbieb in Sanskrit means "a king', bnl, in 
the forms of or is in tlie modci'ii langmiges used as n title of 
distinction, and in Maratln. any res})ectable genileman not following 
the priestly occupation, and not a man of learning may be called a 
riu\ Sometimes, when by nuians i>f pbonetie corruption a word is 
reduced t o t w o forms, each of the two ac^iii'(‘s a dist inct s(M i8e_. Tbns. 
Sanskrit ^3;; is in tbe modern languages corrupted K., S.. 

B., and in this form it means ‘an old man,’ It is also eori’iipted 
to SflfH,, cr^*r ^ J3., crtr G.. and Goan, M. in wliicb form it 
signifies ‘great,’ 'largo,’ or 'more advanced in ago’. Jn this last sense, 
tile termination S or ^is ap})ended to it , S. 

The Sanskrit word bgcomes^UT in the sense of 'a festival,' in IVili 
and the rj'akrits, but tlie sense of ‘a moment.’'^ in Marailii ?jnT 

is further tvansfoi'ined to ^nr, and ^Tif iu tin* form of also occni’s 
in the old literature and in one of its dialects. TI 10 Sanskih gfTTi^c!: 
in the form of ^iTo5 M., 11., G., i\ 

means hr/(jJi/, clr(u\ Init in tlie form of Al., 11. , fb, P., S., 

B., it means drsolafr or ira,<h\ ’I'liis sensi* it acquired hytlie bist 
process explained al)o\e, since a desolate land is cleared, pnriliod of its 
tenants oi* ajipurtenances. means in jMai’atlii r/ ihvnrf and 

Jiiunpharkt'd . Tliis last noi-d exists in the oilier languages also, untl 

both are derived from the Sanskrit 

Tbe last phenomenon in the growth of a language wliicb I shall 
notice is the gradual disayipearain-e of w ords. As men advance in 
knowledge and civilisation new ideas and modes of thinking arise, 
and the old ones fall into disuse. And since words arc tlie representatives 
of ideas, new words always come in, and the old go ont^ The clianges 
that the Marathi language, for instance, has undergone in this resyiecfc 
since the time of JhA^nes’vara, or the Hindi since tbe time of Chanda, 
1 ‘ender the older books unintelligible to motlern readers. Tliere are 
also various other causes. ^ Sometimes, when another language rises 
into importance on account of political circumstances, or when it is 
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n ( 3 mired mid o sieomod, ])y a imilo ii, as Sanskrit is by Hindus, a great 
many words are borro wed fj^om it, and neeessnrily ilie older ones go 
ont io make room for tliem, oj^ disappear because they are regarded 
as vulgar. The opening of Jp vNiih a forqigii nation 

bn’ngs abo ut tlu^ sa j oe result. Tliese causes account in a great 
nicasnre for tbe fact tbat so many words iu our lauguages ba^ e 
b(iCorue ubs< deit!. Jnaui's'vara's Prakrii- b^ul io mak(‘ room for 

ibe Sauski'it bn* Tpfn: and ;;rTf b)r and ike word 

bas welbuigli sup]daui(‘d llit‘ old as bns done 3Tf?rr wliieli itself 
miisii once have driven out sncli a woi*d as or 3TPJ^. ibe P]‘akrit 
fomns of 3Tl|fr and '3Tr^5T 

The languages of Ibo civilised nations of tbe world have been ' 
divided Jid(» lbr(*e faioili(‘s, ibe .Aryan or Indo-Enropoan, tbe Semiln^ 
and ilie’^^l'nranian. 'Pile first (*(nn])rises tbe Fu dian bra nd i. consisting 
of Sansk]‘it, Pali and tlu^ Pi-akrits, and ibe modeiat Vernaculars of 
Nortb('rn Fmlla, and of Ceylon; tbe Irani c brancb consisting of Zend, 
tlie sacred lan«:naii‘(‘ of tlie Parsis, tbe Peblevi and tbe otlier cotrnate 
dialects; tl u) Hellen tlie Greek branclu cojn])rising jj^bo languages 
of AiK'ient Greece and its modern representatives; tlig F talic b rancli, 
consisting of^jjic .Li.djJi and tbe cognate ancient languages of Italy 
and tbe dialecds derived fnun fjatin, tlio Italian, the French and tbe 
old Provencal!, tlie Sj)anisli, tbe Portuguese, and the Wallacliian ; 
■^tbe Keltic oi* (be language of tb()se Kelts or Gauls tliat vso often figure^ 
in Koman”Hii story, and distingnislied into two varieties, tlio Kyniri(% 
now\yS])()ken in Wales and in tbe Pimince of Biattany in France, and 
tbe Gaelic, spoken in ilie Isle of Man, tbe lligblands of Scotland, and 
Ireland; tJio ^ntliuanian and Slavonic, comprising the languages of 
Ifithuania, Kussia, Bulgaria, and of tlie Slavonic races generally ; and 
tbe 'Teutonic bra-ncli, cuiusisting of the S(*andinavian group, /.<>. tlie 
languages of Sweden, Koiwvay, Iceland, and Denmark, of the Higli 
German /. c. tbe old and tlie present language of Germany, and of tbe 
Low German, wbieh comprised the old Anglo-Saxon and tbe other 
languages spoken on the coasts of Gerraaiiy, the modern representatives 
of wbicji are the English, and the dialects spoken in Holland, Fries- 
land, and tlie North of Germany, Uj^he second family comprises the 
Hebi’ew, the Arabic, the Chaldee, the Syriac, the CaiHiaginian, and 
the cognate and derived languages jluvnd the third, the Tuikish and 
the languages of the Mongolian tribes. To this last family the 
dialects spoken in Southern India are also to bo refeiTod. The Zend 
approaches Sanskrit the most, but the affinities of this latter witli 
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Greek niid Latin are also very sinking, niul sneli as io oonvince Oven 
a (loioT*)nined sceptic. Sanskrit 1ms preserved a groaier number of 
ancient forms tliaii any of tbese languages, bence it is in di spoil sable 
for purposes of oomparati^'o pbilology. 

The literature of Rauskrii presents, as ordinarily considered, two 
varieties of ibe language ; but a tliird may also, as T sball pi’eseuily 
endeavour to sliow, be (‘leai*]y (listingiiislied. Of ibese tlie most 
uu(*ieni is that found in tlie hymns of the JLgveda Sanihiia. ^J'liese 
were composed ai different times and by dilTerent Risbis, and were 
tr ansmitted from fatbei* t o son in certain families. Tims the t ]>ii d 
of th e ten collec tions, \\liicli make up the Sandiita, boars tlie name of 
Vis'v^mitra, and the liynins contained in it were composed by the 
great pairiarcli and bis descendants. The seventli Is ascribed to 
Vasishtha find bis family. The composition of these hymns there- 
fore-, extended over a long jieiiod, tin* language is not. the same 
throughout, and wliile souu^ of them present fi variety so close to tbo 
later Sanskrit that thei-e is little dillicnlty in understanding them, 
the style of otliei s is so ant.upuited that they defy idl offoj*is fit 
interpi'etation, and their sense was not undej'stood even hy the Rislils 
who flourished in the very next lii(‘rary jieriod, that of the Rrtihnuinas. 
Still for our jmrposes we may neglect tbese diffmmices and consiih*r 
the Vedic variety of Sanski'il as one. 

The chief charactenstics of the Vedic language are these: — Tt con- 
tains a large number of Avords that have become o bsolel e or elianged 
tbeir sense in the later or classical Sanskrit. There Ts a greater 
variety of verbal derivatives, such in tbo sense of 

‘ worthy to be seen, or handsome &c. abstract nouns 

from the roots &c., ‘ something thfit is produced’, qftr, 

srBfj > T^^Guns of agency having a past sense (Pan. III. 2,171), which 

govern an accusative, signifying ‘handsome’ ‘favour,’ 

&c. The nominative plural termination of nouns ending in ^ is 
(Pan. VII. 1, 50), as well as 3?^^, as 

and the instmmental plural is or (Pan. VII. 1, 10). The 
vowel cases of nouns in ^ are often formed by joining the vowels by 
the usual Samdhi rules ; as'^cfH or accusative singular of ?fg; 

and genitive singulars of vpg and -^The instrumental 
singular is made up by affixing «n, m, or instead of ^TT, ^ 

(PA,n. VIT. 1, 39); sometimes of other nouns also, 
as 'TfcSRT The nominative and vocfltivft dual of masculine 

and the pliund of neuter nouns in 3T often end in Bft; as 
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?rTrf^ Rv. TT. 12, 4, TO R'^- T- 2; nnd tlio in- 

/'Striimental sjiig ulai* ol* foin uiino l umiis in | is n])ti(tnally foi’niotl by 
simply leno-tlieniiig the vowel (Pan. YTl. 1, f>9), ns Rv. 1. 

82, 2, TJie locativo singular ierTninaiion is ofion (Iroj)pc(l, as in 
sqhcpi;; or its ^T[ <‘liange(l io 3TT, as in qjqf toi* qrqr (Par. VTL 1, 39). 
The Parasmalpacla lirsi ])e)‘Son jHiiral Oa minnl ion of verbs is 
(PA. 1 . 1 . VII. 1, 4G), as q;ff vny?T qqffrRv. I. P 7, and iliat of tlie third 
pei'son plnj‘al is ofien ^ or?;^, as or Oilier foi'ins also admit 

of this as T h e ^ o f 1 1 1 e Atn lai i e^iad a terminations is often 

dropped (PAn. VD. 1, 41), as Rvr 1. 71. 9 Them are eight 

di fferent for ms of mood called %^ l)y PAnini, which has a conditional 
or subjunctive .sense; Sq>ir 1 51 ’>1 aTl^a Rv. I. 25, 12,^ 

Rv. 1. 1, 2. Tliisis losi in classical 8anslcrit. The several 
conjugations or ways of forming the special lenses do exist, but 
the roots arc not ref^tricted io any particular w’ay. being conjngated 
sometimes according to one mode and sometimes aeeoiTling to another; 
as There are some instances in wliich some other than 

the special tenses also admit of the ronjncrational sign, as 
perfect. Sometimes f]fnna is snb.slitnied before ibe H of tlie secoiifl 
person plnral imperativic though it is a. weah termination, as 

The infinitive is formed by adding to roots the terminations 
ST^, ami (Pan. 1 11. I. !)), as 5frw#. ?nT^, 

These are etymologically the forms of the dative singular of such 
nonus as fqqpT otlier datives are similarly 

used, as ftt, Ac. (Pan. m. 4, 10, 11). The accusatives of some 

nouns are also u sed as inhnitives when governed by (Pan. III. 4, 
1Z57 m Rv. X. 44, C : also in otiior ]')lacca, 

VIT. 86, 3, The infinitive in classical Sanskrit, ends in 
as Avhich is the accusative form of such a noun as qjg, the dative 

of which, is one of the forms of the Vcdic infinitive. The jtolen- 
tial participles are often formed by adding ?Tq, q, qiq and ^ (PAn. ITT. 
4, 14), as'^ ^ Rv. X. 14, 2, ;t ^ Rv. VI. 56, 1, 

The first two, however, ought properly to be consider- 
ed as infinitivevS.'-^^he absolntivo is sometimes formed by the addition 
of ; as qRsrtq. There is such a form as foi' ffgr ; •'I'Hd such 
others as and for and occur often. These last, 

as also the usual or classical absoluiives, are forms of the instrnmeTital 
singular of the same nouns, the dative and accusative of which are used 
as infinitives; ^fq appears also to he an instrumentnh There are a 
3 
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great many other peculiarities which are noticed l>y Pilnini, and which 
you will lind collected in the Siddhanta-Kaumudi. One thing, how- 
ever, should be borne in mind, that notwithstanding there is in these 
respects a very gi'eat difference between the Vedic and the classical 
'Sanskrit, they are in the same ph onetic st age, i. e> the vocal elements 
of words and letters remain the same. Tliere are a few such 
instances, as for and for in which the mute has disap- 
peared, leaving only the aspirate element, and to these may be a3ded 
the terminations and for ipFj^and but b oth t he:,, original 
hud corrupt forms exist in the Vedas, and no general conclusion can 
be based on these few instances. You will hereafter see that the other 
dialects I shall speak of differ gi'eatly from the classical Sanskrit in 
these respects. The following specimen will give you an idea of Vedic 
Sanskrit:— 

n raw jt i tfRUiw ii 

wf drsr: i in forr^ ti 

«. ^ ^ ^ I ^ srnr: ii 

?o. ^waRir I II 

11. ^ f^^sTT 3if5r i f?rrf^ «rT ^ ^ it 

< sp 

1^. ?r sft gasgrrlitw: gqm ^ i sr or sti^ ii 

K. ^ Jr ^ f smwr ^ ism i jgrnr^gTT ^ ii 

These eight verses contain 72 different padas or grammatical 
forms, not counting the prepositions as separate padas. Of these 
19 have become altogether obsolete in cla.ssical Sanskrit, and 12 have 
changed their significations. This, however, is a specimen of one of the 
more intelligible hymns, but there are a great many which contain a 
much larger proportion of words that have gone out of use. It is these 
obsolete words that constitute the chief difficulty of understanding the 
Vedic hymns. 

1. The use of after is unknown to the later dialect that 
particle being found joined only to the pronoun The preposition 
ST though connected with is separated from it by three words. 

Though the root of this verb is given in the DhtepAtha or Pftnini’s 
list of roots, it has gone out of use. In modern Sanskrit we should 
use instead. is not now used in the sense in which it 

occurs here; though it is connected with it. We should use irpW 
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instead. means liere * day by day in classical Sanskrit 

the -word means ‘heaven’ only. The verse may be translated : — 
“ Though we who are like subjects break thy law, day after day, 0 
divine Varuna !” Varuna is spoken of frequently as a nijauj or king, 
and men are his subjects, with i*eferenco to that attribute of his. 

2. means ‘killing’, or ‘execution’, in classical Sanskrit, but, 
since ‘killing’ qualifies it here, it must mean some such thing as a 
weapon or a blow. 

5^ is obsolete. is a participle of the Perfect of t^or]^. 

The form is obsolete ; and a verbal form of the root is not ordinarily 
met with, though a word derived from it does occur. also is 

obsolete. 

“ Do not. subject us to the killing blow of tlie spiteful, nor to the 
wrath of the angry, ” do not kill us out of spite or wrath. 

5. signifies iu later Sanskrit the order of tho Kshatriyas or 
the wanior caste. Here it is used in the primitive sense of ‘ valour’, 
‘prowess’, g?; does not mean ‘man’ here, but is used iu its original 
sense of Dianhj, and ure separated by a word. ^oS|[^ 

‘favour’ is obsolete. ‘the roach of sight’, ‘ visual power’, has 

also gone out of use. 

“When shall we call tlie brave, miuily, and far-seeing Varuna 
hither to favour us V” 

Tliis form of the derived adjective is unknown to later 
Sanskrit. The genitive singular is formed by changing | to ^5. 

“Who knows the path of the birds flying in the air and of the boat 
on the waters.” 

10. “Enfomug his laws, the powerful Varuna sits down iu his 
abode to exercise universal sovereignty.” 

11. The termination of the accusative plural is hero 

dropped ; is Vedic for ; here also fg is dropped. 

“From this place the knowing one sees all secret deeds done or 
to be done.” 

12. and are forms of ^or the Vedic subjunctive. 

“May the powerful God make things easy for us all our days 

and prolong our lives.” 

19. Conjugated as a root of the second class, with f?J as the 

terminiition of the imi>eratiYe singular, lengtliened for phonetic 
[purposes. 
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‘‘0 Variuiii, lusar Liis my iuvocaiioii, iiiul now be propliious. I 
cu/ll uii iJiee, ilesii'oiLs oi’ [)n)iecti(>ii.” 

The nextiionn of the hinguage is [)reseiitecl to us in the Bralimanas 
vi the Vedas, sndi as tlie Ai iareva of the KiL^v eda and the Sataj)atlia 
of tlie White Yajnsli. A groat many of those peculiar ^vovds AvhicJi 
■we meet with in the liymns* and which are so unintelligible have dis- 
appeared, the tleclensions iuive apjuuachcd the standard of classical 
Sanskrit, the nuniinidive jiiural in for instance, and the instru- 

mental plural in liaving gone out of use. The roots I lave arranged 
themselves delhiitely under cci tain conjugations. The subjnnctivo has 
mostly become ubsololo, though such forms as ( Sat. I. 4, 

1, 10 j, and (Ait. II. 11.) arc sometimes met with. The 

roots take tJiose Forms (»f t]»c Aoi ist tluii Panini assigns to Uiein, 
and this tense is scriipuloiisly used in tlnmsense mentioned by that 
gx^ammarian. Such lei'iitinaiions jis and the various modes of 
forming the inlinitise jiavo disa])[)ear(Ml, tlie oj'dinary one in gn 
being mostly used (Ait. lY. S, Ylll. 23). The language is in 
most resijects the same as that usually called classical Sanskrit. 
It is I'ich in -serbal foims of all tenses and moods. Tliere are 
however a few’ peculia rities and arc liaism.-' Ther'c are some antiquat- 
ed words sucli as ‘an extremity ’ ( Ait. 11. 2), ‘ i^sliaft,’ 

‘ a bat' (Ait. Ill 2t) ) , ‘ ultimate referee’, 

‘one -who ])ruuu^nc■e^ a decree ‘ prus])ej*ous rTW for 

(Ait. V. 14;,'^fTf hood' (Ait. Ylll. 7 ‘powerful’ ( Ait. 

VIIL 8, 23).'’^!^ 'a destructive iiisiriiment, flame’ (Ait. VIII. 
24), &c. Tlie dative of feminine nouns is often used for the 

genitive, ( Ait. Vi It. 23 ) , 

tile of tlie third person singular of the Atmanepada 
i.H sometimes clmpped as in the old dialect, as q 76r^«Tnff^ 

(Ait. Yll. lb ) j a few roots form their Aorist in another manner 
than that mentioned by Panini, as off ^5^: ( Ait. YIL 

11), where staniU foj' 3T3ri%(m, *r ^TlrT ( Ait. VIII. 23) 

•where is for the form of the infinitive goveiaied by the 

word is that wliieli ends in as f g 3^15^: (Ait. 

VIII- and K| ajjpcHJ'S in tlie lorni of (Ail. fll. 26). In the 
seventh and eighth l^ahchikas of the Aitax'eya BrAhmana some 
Gatlias or songs are quoted, the language of wdiicli is more antiqiiat*^ 
ed than that of the body of fho work. Notwithstanding these 
iiTegulaxities, these Bralimanas ai’e the best, x*e]n‘esentatives extant of 
the verbal poiiion of that language of which Panini Avrites the gram* 
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mar, though ho did not mean these when he spoke of the Bhasha. But 
nearly the whole of tliiit literature which Panini drew from, if he did 
so at all, has perished, or to speak more correctly there is no portion 
of the extant Sanskrit literature that accurately represents Panini’s 
Sanskrit as regards the verb and the Taddhiias or nominal derivatives. 
Probably the spoken language of his time formed the basis of his 
grammai*. 

The next stage of Sanskrit is presented to us by tbo work of 
Yiiska, whose language appears to be more ancient tliaii that of the rest 
of the non-Vedic literaUn e. We find a good many archaic words and 
expressions in the Nii iikta, sucJi as ‘proximity,* in the 

sense of ‘finding’ or ‘observing’, 5^4^ ‘signification,’ hi the sense 
of ‘as to’, ‘variety,’ ‘unable to teach’, T%Rr*gr 

‘investeil with sovereignty’, ‘subordinate'. ‘celibacy’, 

&c. ^J’here are also some technical terms which wo do not meet with 
in later works, such as ‘weak terminations’, 5RF5f?r or 

gq g p v f ‘augment’, ‘a nominal termination’, ifec. After the 

time of Yaska., Sanskrit underwent a [)eculiar change, for the 
proper understanding of which it is necessary for a time to consider 
the styles in wliich a man may speak oi* write. There is what may be 
considered as the fluent or flowing stylo of speech, in whiclithe speaker 
looks at tlie aciions of men in progress, a(*tions in the course of being 
done or suffered. A man speaking or writing in tliis style will use a 
verb on evejy occasion. But a verb may always be analysed into an 
attribute of the subject and the cojmeciing link or cc^ula. When 
one’s attention IS directed more to the attribute tlian to the progress 
or course of an action, he Avill use verbal nouns or adjectives. Thus 
instead of a man may say of ?ipr, 

of snt of *n55i 

In the same way a verb may be di Aided into a noun or adjective 
denoting the special action it inAadves, and a verb signifying action 
generally, as may be analysed into or and* 

into The later Sanskrit and the modern Ver- 

naculars are full of snch formations. The case forms may also bo 
similarly analysed into attributive expressions; as ?:T3pr: 3^: into 
or ^Tsi into The mode of 

thought which giA'^es birth to such forms efi’ expression leads also to 
tiTreer use of compound noun.s hy m eans of whicli a. whole sentence may 
be compressed into a small attribute. In argumentation the ablative 
of an abstract noun saves a long periphi'asis. This may be considered 
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a peti'ified form of fsjr^eecli, and as distinguished from the verbal style 
it may bo called the nominal style. In the earliest literature of 
Saiiski’it the fluent or verbal style prevailed. Since this rarely admits 
of attributive or nominal expressions, the sentences are short, and the 
construction easy. Thus, in such books as the Aitareya and Satapatha 
Brahmanas, we find short sentences, and abundance of verbal forms. 
Even in the time of Yaska tins style prevailed to a large extent, and 
notwithstanding thatiiis book is on a scientific subject, his language 
often reminds one of that of the earlier works, though he must have 
written several centuries afterwards. In tlie time of PS^nini also 
verbal forms wei’e in general use, as I shall presently attempt to show. 
Some time after, liowevei-, the petrified or no minal sty le began to 
supplant the oilier. Somehow it commended itself to the genius of 
the Indian Ary as of the times, and tlie very richness and flexibility of 
Sanskrit which allows of a root or noun being twisted in a variety of 
ways to suit any sort of construction greatly facilitated the change* 
The Itihasas, the Puranas, and the metrical Smritis are written in 
this style. But here it is not carried to such an extravagant extent 
as is done in later writings, in some of which verbal forms are rare 
and in others long and bewildering compounds are frequently met 
Avitli, and the construction is complicated and involved. This is the 
general character of the Saiisknt in whicli the subsequent poetic and 
dramatic litei’ature is written ; and if the language of a certain author 
is graceful and easy, and not dull aud involved, if he does not use 
long compounds, and writes in a more natuml style, it is either 
because his taste is sui>orior to that of his contemporaries, or because 
he belongs to an earlier period. 

But it was in the field of philosophy, dialectics, and exegesis, 
scriptural or grammaticah that this no minal s tyle was greatly 
cultivated and developed. The earliest work of the kind we kuovV 
pf is Patanjali’s Mahabliashya on Katyayana’s Vartikas or notes on 
PA-nini’s Sutras. Neaidy the whole of the philosophical literature of 
the Sanskrit is Written moi’e or less in the style of disputation. An 
Indian author does not lead his readers into the processes his own mind 
has gone through in aiTiving at the doctrines he lays down ; in other 
words, he does not tell us how he has come by the opinions he holds, but 
lays down these doctrines and sets forth those opinions and conceives 
objections that may be raised and answers them. Or before actually stating 
the true doctrine or siddhdnta^ certain others, more or less opposed are 
stated, and reasons given in support of them (ptlrvapak^ha) which 
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aro, ot conrfte, refuted. The !\rahA.bhAs]iya k ^^Titten in this manner, 
but it differs in a good many respects from later works of the kind. 
Unlike the latter, it gives tlie very words that an opponent, speaking 
in his own perso n, may be expected to use. It therefore really 
consists of a series o f dialog ues, often smart, between one who main- 
tains the ])ih'rapah^ha^ and another who lays down tlie siddluhita. 
Hence, the language is plain and simple, and tlie sentences are short, 
and such as a man inay naturally use in ordinary conversation or oral 
disputation. The nominal style, liow’ ever, as I have ventured to call 
it, in contradistinction to that of tlie BrAhmanas and also of Y^ska, is 
observable; but it has of course not yet degenerated into the long com- 
poniids and algebraic expressions of modern times, and is perfectly 
natural. In this respect it keeps pace witli the language of the 
Itih^sas and Sinritis. Vatsyayana’s Bh^shya on Gotama’s Ny^ya 
Sutra, and Sabai'asvamin’s on tliat of Jaimini, as well as the 
Bh&shyas on some of the sacrilicial Sutras, are w’ritien in the same 
sort of simple and lively style, thongli howevei* they present a further 
stage in the downward progress. But gi‘aduallv this manner of writ- 
ing ceased to be used, and the philosoplucal style went on progressing 
nntil it has come to lie what it. is no>v. Samkaracharya’s BhAshya 
presents it in a middle stage. The sentences are much longer than 
those of the earlier writers, the construction is more involved, tliere is 
a freer use of attributive adjuncts, and the fo rm is that of an ess ay or 
a lecture, instead of an oral disjmtation. But ihe great AchArya’s 
style is p erspicuous throughout, and ehnr ming, and not solidified 

or petrified, as that of later writers is. These latter hardly ever use a 
verb, and of the cases only a few are to be met with in their works. 
The nom inative and ablative singula r prevail, and longcompoimds 
are constantly employed. All our ideas ai’e thrown intotKeYorm of 
nouns, mostly abstract, and even the pai*ticiples have become rare. 
This style is the style of formulas rather than of discourse. It has 
reached its climax in the works of recent ^aiydyil'as, but it has been 
more or less used by modern writers in all the SAstras. The move- 
ment which began with a less fi‘eqnent use of verbal forms and the 
employment of attributive expressions has thus ended in making 
Sanskrit a language of abstract nouns and compound words. ^ 

I have used the word style in describing this movement, to show 
what important cliangcis in the stx^ucture of a language may originate 
from what is in the beginning but a style or mode of speaking or 
writing. If everybody thought and .spoke about all matters as the 
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Naiyayikn doos m liis own snbjeci. onr language would be just like hig. 
It wrmld almost have no verbs, no pariiciples, and no cases except 
one 01' two. Bnt it is not so. Tbe movement could not be carried 
so far in other sul)jects. Hence the real classi cal Sanskrit is the 
Sanskrit of the Epics, the Piu*Anas, the metrical law-books, the better 
or eai'lier specimens of Kavyas or poems and dramatic plays, and of 
the eaj ly philosopliical or exegetical works. And if we examine tliis 
literature we shall find tliat the greater use of attributive or nominal 
foims of expression gradually drove out a large portion of tlie Sanskrit 
verb, and gave a new character to the language, which may be thus 
described : — Very few verbal forms are used besides those of such 
tenses as the Present and Future ; partici])les are frequently met with; 
the verbal forms of some roots, especially of those belonging to the 
less comprehensive classes, have gone mil of use, and in their place we 
often have a nonn expressive of the special action and a verb expressive 
of action generally ; com pound words are somewhat freely employed ; 
and a good many of the Taddhita forms or nominal derivatives have 
disappeared, and in their stead we have periphrastic expressions. If 
the ti'eatises of Panini and others had perished, and we had to construct 
a grammar of the Sanskrit from the classical literature I have above 
indicated, our Verb and the Taddhita portion would be very meagi^e. 
Professor Ilenfey attiabutes the condition which the language thus 
assumed to the influence of the IVA-krifs or the spoken vernaculars. 
Bnt the process appeaivS to me pei-fectly natui^al, and no such influence 
need be supposed. The change may in some I’espeefs be likened to 
that Avhich rendered the Vedic subjunctive and other grammatical 
forms obsolete in the later stage of the language. The Pr&knts 
may liave given some words to the Sanskrit, but fhat they should 
in this manner have influenced its grammatical structure is very 
imlikely. It is more natural to suppose that it was the Sanskrit from 
^hich the Prakrits evidently sprang wdiicli gave to these latter their 
peculiar character. I shall endeavour to determine the exact 
relation between the Sanskrit and these dialects in the concluding 
lecture. 

We have thus observed and determined the change that came 
over Sanskrit after the period that elapsed between the BrAhmarias 
and YA,ska from an examination of the literature itself. But the 
fact is home witness to by K^ity^yana, who observed it in his time 
and made it the subject of a few vdrfikas, Patafijali discusses the 
points liaised in the following manner. An objector or Fiirvapakshtn 
is introduced, who says : — 
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PuRV. : I There exist ( some ) words which are not 

used ; for instance, ( These are forms of the second 

person plural of the Perfect. ) 

The SiddhdnUn, or the principal teacijer, who advocates tho 
doctrine that is hnally laid down asks : — 

SiD. What if they are not usedr^ 

PuRv, You deter mi no the grammatical correctness of words 
from their being used. Those tlien that are not now used are not 
gjummatically correct. 

8ij>. What you say is, in the fir.st place, inconsistent, 
that words exist which are not nsed. Tf tliey exist they cannot bo 
not used ; if not used, they cannot cxi.st. To say that they exist and 
are not nsed is incoiisisient. You your.self use them ( utter them ) 
ajul say ( in the very l^reath ) there are words whicli are not used. 
AVhat oilier worthy like yourself would you luive to use them in 
order tliat they might be considered correct (lit. What other 
licrsoii like yourself is correct or is an authority in the use of words ) ? 

Puav, — This is nut inconsistent. I say they exist, since those 
who know the 8astra teach their formation by [ laying do>vn] rules, 
and I .say they are not used, liecausc they are not used by people. 
Now with regard to [your remark] ‘‘What other wort fiy, &c. ” 
[ when I say they are not used ] 1 do not moan that tJiey are not 

used by me. 

Sid. — What then ? 

Piinv. — Not used by people. 

Sid. — Verily, you also a)*e one amongst the people. 

PuRV, — Yes, 1 am O/O', but am not /he people. 

Sid.— (V arl. )• If yon object tluit 

they are not nsed, it will not do (the objection is not valid). 

PuRv. Why not ? 

Sid. — Because words are used to designate things. The things do 
exist which these words ai*o used to designate. (Therefore the words 
must be used by somebody. If the things exist, the words that denote 
them must exist). 

PuRV.— •( Vart. ). (It does not follow.) Their 

non-use is 'what one can reasonably infer. 

SiD.— Why ? 

i 
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PiiRV. — Because they (people) use other words to designate the 
things expressed by these words; for instance, gs in the 

sense of ^ in the sense of ^ ^ f in the sense 

of sg^; ^ ^ in the sense of (We here see that participles 

had come to be used for verbs of tlie Perfect Tense.) 

Sid. — (VA-rt. L'ven if these words are not used, 

they should be essentially taught by rules just as long sacrificial 
sessions ai’e. It is in this way. Long sacrificial sessions are such as 
last for a hundred years and for a thousand years. In modern times 
none whatevei* holds them, hut the writers on sacrifices teach fhem hy 
rules, simply because [to learn] what lias been hamled down hy tradi- 
tion from the Kishis is religiously meritorious. And iiioi'eover (Vart. 
all these words are used in other places. 

PuKV. — They are not found used. 

Sid. — An endeavour should be made io find them. Wide indeed 
is the range over which words are used ; the eartli with its seven 
continents, the three w’orlds, the four Vedas with their angas or de- 
pendent treatises and the mystic portions, in their various recensions, 
the one hundred branches of the Adhvaryn (Yajur-Vetla), the 8ama- 
Veda with its thousand modes, the BALvi-ichya with its twauity-ono 
vaineties, and the Alharvaua Veda with nine, Vakovalvya, the Epics, 
the Purauas and Medicine. This is the oxlent over wliicli words are 
used. Without searching this extent of tlic use of words, to say that 
words are not used is simple rashness. In this wide extent of the use 
of words, certain words appear restiicted to certain senses in certain 
places. Thus, is used in the sense of motion among the Kambojas; 
the Aryas use it in the derived form of is used among the 

Surashtras, among the eastern and central pco[)le, hut the Aryas 
use only JTH; is used in the sense of ‘cutting’ among the easterns, 
among the northerners. And those words which you think are 
not used are also seen used. 

Punv. — Where ? 

Sid.— Ill tlie Veda. Tims, I ^ I 

We here see that the objector says that certain words or forms 
are not used by people, and therefore they should not be taught or 
learnt. The instances that he gives are forms of the perfect of some 
roots aud he observes that the sense of these forms is expressed by using 
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otlier words which are perfect pariicjiples of these roots. These state* 
meiits are not denied by the Siddhantin, but he does not allow that the 
forms shoidd not be taught on that account. Though not used, they 
should bo taught and learnt for the sake of tho religious merit 
consequent thei^eon, just as tho ceremonial of long sacrificial sessions, 
wliich are never held, is. Then the objector is told that though not 
used by people, tho words may be curront in some other country, 
continent, or world, or they must, have been used somewhere in tho 
vast literature of the language. As regards tho particular instances, 
two of them are vshowu to be used in the Vedas. 

It thus follows that in the time of Kat3^ayana and Patahjali, such 
verbal forms had becomo obsolete, and participles were used in their 
place. But it must have l)oon far otherwise in tho time of Panini, 
He gives minute rules for constructing the innumerable forms of the 
Sanskrit verb. Our grammai*ians proceeded upon a strictly scientific 
liasis. Notbing is more clear from several observations scattered 
throughout tho work of Patah jali, besides those contained in the above 
passage, than this, that the Indian Grammarians do not give us the 
iuA’eutioiis of theii’ own brains as they are supposed by some scholars 
to do. Tho veiy yiorfection of their observation and analysis has 
rendered them liable to this reproach. But notwithstanding all that, 
there can he no donht that they scrupulously adhered to usage. 

If so, the verbal forms taught by Panini must have been current in 
the language at some time. We do meet with them in the Brahmanas, 
but our grammarian does not include these forms among the peculiari- 
ties he has given of tho Yedic or Chhandas and Brahmana dialect, 
and thus does not i*ostrict them to those works. They must therefore 
be understood as having boon in use in the BhA^sha or current lang- 
uage, tho grammar of which ho teaches in his Sutras. ’And the BhAsliA 
that ho means must be tliat which was current in his time. In PAnini’s 
time, therefore, tho fluent or verbal style of speech -was in use, as I 
have obsoi’ved before. But it may be argued that though he refers 
these forms to the Bhasha, tho BhAshA he means may not be that 
which prevailed wlien he lived, but another current before his time 
and preserved in its literature, on which Panini based his rules. It 
matters very little even if we make this supposition. The only effect 
is that tho period when the non- Yedic Sanskrit was rich in verbal 
forms is placed before PAnini ; but the fact itself that thei'o was 
such a period is undeniable. The supposition, hoAvever, is unreason- 
able. For it is not at all likely that he should neglect the language 
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prevalent in liiR time and teach that which was ciUTent before him, 
and speak of it as the Bh^sliA, which word literally signifies the 
“ spoken language” or vernacnlar. And the occurrence in tlio Sutras 
of words that became obsolete in later Sanskrit confirms this view. 
The following are such words 'allowing one liis own way,* 

'excommunicated,’ ‘eating’, ‘including’, 

‘marrying’, ‘throwing np’, ‘eqnitableness’. 

Yon wnll have seen that the Vartika of K^tyayana which starts the 
discussion I have translated, and Pat anj all’s comment on it speak of 
words generally as liaving ceased to be used though the examples 
given consist of certain verbal forms only. It is, tlierefore, to be 
understood that the observation is applicable to other forms and 
expressions also taught by Panini which w^e do not meet w’ith in the 
later literature. Among such may be noticed J^nd 

‘ to strengthen’, ^ ‘ to be silent,’ " and ‘ to 

fulfil one’s longing^, &o. occurs in Yaska also. !Most of the 

verbaljlerivatives ending in the technical termination must also 
be so considered, such as ‘ feeds every EiAhmana 

that he finds’, ‘rained till the clothes were w^et’ , 

‘ supports by his own means,’ ‘ withers standing’, 

&c. A good many Taddhita forms taught in PAnini’s Sutras must 
also, I think, be put in the same category. 

And there is another circumstance wdiicli shows that PAnini’s 
Sanskrit w'as more ancient than KAtyAyana’s. Katyayaua's VArtikas 
on PAnini, which I have already spoken to you of, touch on various 
points concerning grammar and the system of PAnini. The purpose of a 
great many of them is the proper interpretation of the Sutras, and 
there are some which supply the links that are wanting in the system, 
also a good many whicli teach forms not taught by PAnini, or give the 
correct forms, wdien by the sti*ict application of PAnini’s rules we 
arrive at such as are incorrect. Now, this strict application of Pani- 
ni’s rules is often in the manner of a quibbling logician, and conse- 
quently it was probably never meant by PAnini himself. Again, it 
may also be allowed that some forms existing in the language may 
have escaped PAnini’s notice. But even after making allow'^ance for 
all these considerations, a good many forms taught by KAtyAyana are 

7. Professor Ooldstucker has ii.^cd the ar^'umont- based on the occurrence of 
obsolete words in the Sutras and that .set forth in the next paragraph, to prove 
the archaic character of the language as it existed in Panini’s time, and some of 
the instances quoted in the text are the same as hi.s, 
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left which it is impossible to believe P^iiini did not observe or know, 
if they existed in the laiip^nago in his time. Tliongh not infallible, 
Paiiini was not an iiidiilei^ent grammarian. lie justly deserves the 
reputation he has all along on joyed of being the pre-eminent teaclier 
of grammar. He has noticed oven stray facts about the language. If 
so, the only reasonable supposition is that these foiuns did not exist 
in the language at the period when he lived. For iihstance, according 
to Panini’s mles the vocativ'e .singular of neuter nouns ending i n 
"such as sCfSRt STRf^nnd but Katy%ana in a V^rtika on 

Vlll. 2, 8 tells us it is srep^oi" and or Panini teaches that 
tlie forms of the dative^ ahl ativ e, genitive, and locative singular 
of the f eminine o f and are optionally like those of the corres- 
ponding pronoun^T’.e. we have either or * or 

&o., but Katyayana in a Yartika on I. 1, 36 extends this 
option to the inascnl inc a lso, and accoi'ding to him we have <#* 

01- &<-'•, while m.iini gives us only the first. 

Pihiini's imle IV. 1, 19 allows of only as the feminine of 1^3^, 

but Katyayana gives also ; is not noticed by Panini 

while Katy«^yana lays down that as well as m the sense of 

* wife of ibe f^o also ^ppqi and according to PAnini, 

‘a. female Arva’ and ‘ a female K.shatriya’, but Katyayana gives 
and 'veil as ^TF^rand ^ K^>od many more instances 

of a similar nature may be given from other parts of Sanskrit 
Grammar. Are we then to .suppose that the forms 
of the vocative singular, of tlie dative of &c. 

and many more sucli, escaped the observa- 
tion of such a gi^ammarian as Panini, or tliat he did not knOAv them ? Is 
the suppositimi that they did not exist in ilie language in his time not 
more reasonable ? It therefore appears clear to me that the language 
in PiLnini’s time was in a difi'erent condition from that in which it 
was in Katy%ana\s. The chief differences, to point out which lias been 
tlie object of this discussion, may be thus stated : — In Paiiiui's time 
a good many words and expressions were current which afterwards 
became obsolete; verbal forms were commonly used wdiieh ceased 
to be used in KtUyA-yana’s time, and some grammatical forms were 
developed in the time of the latter which did not exist in Pilnini’s. 

P^nini’s Sanskrit must, therefore, be identified with that which 
preceded the Epics, and he must be referred to the literary period 
between the Bi^hmanas and TAska. Hence it is that the Brfthmanas, 
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as okservod before, are ilio best existing I’epreseniatiros of tbo language 
of wliicli Panini writes tlio grammar. KatyAyana, on the otlier liand, 
wrote when tbu language arrived ai. that stage wbicdi we have called 
cassical. Tlius tben, we liavo been able to trace tliree distinct periods 
in tlie doA^elopmeiit of Sansbrit. First, we bare tlie Vedic period, to 
wliicli the Rigveda SiunbitA, the ]\tantra poi'tion of the Yajnrveda, and 

the more aiiticpiated part of the Ailiaj'va-SamhiiA are to bo referred. 
Then commences anotliei* period, at tlui threshold of whicli we find 
ilie BrahmanaSj whicli, so to say, look backwards to the preceding, 
that is, present the Vedic language in the last stage of its progress 
towards PAnini’s BhPisha ; and later on, wc have YAska and PAnini. Tliis 
may be called the poi*iod of IMiddle Sanskrit. And last of all, tliere is 
the classical period to whicli belong the Epics, tlio eailicst specimens 
of Kavyas and dramatic plays, the mei.i'ical Smritis, and the gramma- 
tical work of KatyAyana. PAnini's work contains the grammar of 
Middle Sanski'it, while KatyAyana’sthat. of classical Sanskrit, though ho 
gives his sanction t(3 the arcliaic forms of the former on the principh\ 
as he himself has stated, on which the authors of the samificial Sutras 
teach the ritual of long sacrificial sessions, though they had ceased to 
be bold in their time. Paiahjali gives hut few forms which difTei* from 
KAtyayana’s, and in no way do they indicate a different stage in the 
growth of the language ; hence his woi*k is to he referred to the sanio 
period. The form whicdi the language assumed at this time became 
the standard for later writers to follow, and KatyAyaua and Paiahjali 
are now the generally acknowledged authniuties on all points conceni- 
ing the (‘orrectiiesss of San.skj’it speech. We shall liorcafter sec* that 
the last two stages have left distinct traces on the PrAkrits or the 
derived languai^os. 



LECTURE II. 

Pi^li ami tlio DUclects of the Ferlod, 

Tn ilie last lecture we traced tlie development of ilie Sanskrit lan- 
j[^iia.ge until it assumed the form in wliicli it is usually called classical 
Sanskrit. Tliis form it acquired vsevoral centuries before Christ, as I 
shall liereafter endeavour to sliow, but it has since preserved it un- 
altered. The reason is that the number of people usini^ it has been 
growing smaller ajid smaller, and now for a considerable period it has re- 
mained conliiiod to a few learned men who devote long time to its 
study and use it rnily for religious and philosophical purposes. But 
so far as it has been used for tliese purposes it has not been free 
from change, as was pointed out on the last occasion. Tiie style and 
modes of expression used by Oadadhara Bhattacharya, tlie great 
Naiyayika of modern times, ano ))ot the same as tln^so of Kauada, 
Gotama, and Vatsyayana, nor those used by Xagojn)hatta, the same ns 
ihoso of KatyJiyana and Patahjali. But all these clianges have follow- 
ed one direction. The elforts of our model n writers liave been mostly, 
if not altogether, directed to systematizing and reducing to an accurate 
and definite shape the conceptions of those ancient sagos, and no new 
ideas or methods of tlurnghtlmvo arisen. They liave tlius elaborated a 
highly artificial style, abounding in abstract terms. In otlier liranches 
of tl.e litoi’aiuro also, we may discover some peeiillaritios and corrup- 
tions of diction and manner. .But still, making due allowance for all this 
the generally received standard of good and coiTCct Sanskrit is the same 
as it was many centuries ago. There are certain models wliich 
modern writers and sjieakers have to eonform to. ’When, however, a 
language is living, tliat is, is used by ])eople generally and in matters 
of eveiy-day life, it must umlorgo very great changes. • J\ten will nob 
waste time and trouble in accurately ascertaining and imitating tlio 
pronunciation of their fathers, or repi’oducing exactly the several 
grammatical forms used by their predecessors. All that is necessary 
is that they should make themselves understood. Old modes of 
thinking give place to new ones, and new ideas spring up ; and both 
must be represented in the language that is used. Sometimes acjcidents 
in the history of a race, such as its coming in contiict or being incorpo- 
rated with another race, servo to transform its language within a 
short time. But the alterations that occur from these and other causes 
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obey certain laws ; and hence the possibility of a Science of Language. 
Now, by the operation of infhionces sucli as these, Sanskrit was, iii 
very remote times, corrupted, and new dialects arose from it. Wo 
should have known nothing of these if they had not been preserved 
ill their literatures. Of these dialects that which approaches Sanskrit 
tlie most is the PAli. This is the sacred language of tlio Buddhists of 
Co5'lon, Siam, and Buimah, and possesses an extensive literature. I 
'v\ill introduce my remarks on this dialect by placing befoi’o you a 
specimen: — 

srnruil i 

JRnrt I I JT^T 5 ^ 3 ^^- 

%?WT srnm gwr ^ itnt suf i vrtfw frt 

^ ^ 5 # I mr ^ 

I 3 m # ar§mr i ^mr ^ it ?mT spR- 

I ?Tt tsrm ipmi sRjsptmw ^rm 3# 

s<^ I sm^ ^ ^ rr m ^«3?T*rrf3 arrf^wf^ 1 # snffirmr 

gwT I ?r aiftflr t 

This is from the Atthakatlui or commentary l\y Buddhaghoslia on 
the Dhaminapada. It was vYriiioii in the iiftli century after Christ, 
long after Pali liad ceased to be a vernacular. TJie following is from 
the Bhanmiapada itself, which we have icasoii to believe is much 
more ancient: — 

129. ?T5% 3rmi% 1 

sTtrm ^JT ^ ^ 11 

131. iijTTiH ?fr I 

^ ?Tt jt gja 11 

133. wr ^ wr ^ ft I 

|TOt % # II 

134. ??% amm ^ ?mr I 

<r^ f^ sgr m 11 

The Sanskiut of these passages is as follows : — 

srmw siw !rtimtgTi;i ^ 
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^ I »n?fT stTim 3?!^ ^ tNt 3 ?trarfk- 

WJT I 3 i*T 1 «r«n Jf 

5 T ?raT I ?T ^rw 35 

^iTJ5T ^^w«8frgc I smiFT ^ ^ ?t5t 3!!j?^?Tram«f^ 1 ^ 

3^ I fl?f^cT #fft I 

1 29. 5 t*r^fT ^ f^WT^ ^r^: I 

sncJTnrgwT ? 5 =!rRr 11 

131. ^jfTiftr *fr 1 

snsTTH: fr it 5 w^ 11 

^33* wt’ar: *1^ 1 

f % fRWB^rr !T^T^: II 

1 34. ?T %^^r?iTTiT qjRirg'TfiT imr 1 

ipr sngH^ f^^oT it r%r^ 11 

“ In SrAviisbi ihore ^^a^ a Brahman ot‘ tl)o name of Adfitlajnjrvaka 
(‘\n1io liad not given away anything befuio’ ) Jle ne\er ga\e 
unwilling to anybody, whonce ihey called liini Adattapary aka. A sun 
vab born to him, pleasing and delightful. Wlien he yvas sixteen ^ears 
old, Jio got jaundice Seeinj^ tlie son tlius, the luothei said, “O 
Jiialiinan, your sen has got a disease, pul him under nnalical treat- 
nieni. ” “Lady, if E get a physician, food and salaiy yyill ha\e to bo 
given to liini. Y^ou do not see tli.d this yyill ent«iilexj)ense “ ( lit. lessen 
niy money). “What then vs ill 30 U do, Brahni.inV'’ “ I will do what 
will not involve expense" (lessen ni'y money) Ho then went to 
])hysic‘ians and asked, '‘AVlmt medicine do } on use against such and 
such a disease?’’ They sjioke io him at random of the h.iik of some 
tree. He brought it and gave it as a medicine to liis son. As he went 
on doing so, tJie disease was aggraxateth” 

129. “All are afraid of being hint, all fear death. Taking 
one’s own self as a model, one should not kill and cause Io be killed. ’’ 

131. “He, wlio looking to his own liappinoss, iuHicts injury 
Upon creatures that equally desire their happiness, does not obtain 
felicity after death. ” 

133. “ Do not speak harshl^^ to anybody ; they may sjieak to 

you in return. For angry altercation is painful, and revenge will 
overtake you. ” 

5 
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134. ‘‘If tlien, like a bottom of a shattered Matallic vessel, yon 
will not stir yoTU’self (utter), then you have reached Nirvana, 
and you will have no angry altercation.’’ 

Here you will see a great many instances of the laws we laid 
down in the last lecture. And first, as regards phonetio. corruption, 
we have in these passages ^ for ^ as in ijtI for gpr, for •eu as in ^ for 
and for as in qfrT for HTffi and cqf for ^ as in for 
This change is usually called assimilation of c onsonants. In pro- 
nouncing a conjunct, one has to pass from one position of the vocal 
organs to another without letting off the breath checked or compressed 
in the first, an opex’ation of great difficulty. The sound of the first 
member is indistinct, but when the second is a weak consonant 
such as a nasal or a semi-vowel, it ghdos into the first almost as 
a vowel djes, and thus the sound of the first acquires greater 
piT)minence.^ In the first position,. the vocal organs strike and press 
against eacii other strongly, and the momentum necessaiy for this 
effort is acquii*ed by uttering forcibly and with a jerk tlie voAvel 
that precedes the conjunct, e. ^ for instance in the word just 
as a man previous to striking and pressing anything wdth his fist 
moves the hand with force through some distance. The previous 
fomble vowel bx'eath and the subsequent strong contact and pressui'e 
form the characteristic of a conjunct consonantal sound. This is 
the only way of rendering the two members at all distinct, for the 
first is thus uttered with the preceding vowel and the second 
with the following. Thus, if pronounced in the manner 1 lla^ e 
described becomes but, if the previous vowel sound is weak, 

it becomes in which case, in consequence of the absence of 
momentum, the pressure cannot be sti’ong, and the conjunct character 
is not fully brought out. What we find j[in the P^li, therefore, is 
that the passage from one vocal position to another is avoided, 
and the more distinct sound only, whether of the first menibei* or 
the second, is pronounced with this forcible previous vow’el breath 
and the succeeding strong contact and pi^essure ; that is we liave 
a conjunct as before, but it is made up noLo f two diff ei^ent lett er^, 
but of two of t he same^ kind! Hence the instances noted above 
and also ^ for for 3FIT, for ?nr, for' 5?: for 

^ for iaf , wn for gy, for ^ for ?j«r, for 

a?eKr. for 31^, iTMR for for STf^ Ac. But an attempt 

is made to pronounce the other sound also, and such of its elements as. 
can go in with that which is uttered without involving change 
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of positloD are transferred to it, that is/in effect the PMi speaker 
treated a con junct consonant as one sound possessing the characteristics 
of })oth. Tims the heavy s’wr.s'a or simple breath of r, and ^in the 
conjiincts ^ is combined with the distinct 

sounds 5 ^, and qr and we have w, and ^ for those con- 

juncts ; tot when prec eded by a vowel and p ronounced with the usua l 
conjunctal cliaracter istic, they become qpn, z, and as in 

for and for in the above, and in 

for itWm for for for for 

3| for gn, for ^ for SRg, for and gcqj 

for g«q. Tn JJ, r, tot, OT, aod the consonantal portion pf the 
distinct sounds, being made up of nMa or intonated breath, the 
hea^’y or simple breath of the sibilant is first made heavy ndda, 

that is, the sibilant is changed to the aspirate ^and we have o^^or 
for those conjuncts ; as in for qR, OTf for 5^, for 

3Tig for and Pfirf for iftqr. These correspond to the &e., 

in the above instances, and must like them be considered as simple 
sounds, and in onr modem languages they are pronounced as such in 
certain places j^but when preceded by a vowel they must have, as in 
otliei' cases, the characteristic of conjunctal sounds, and be pronounced 
as Rff, or Vfig though they are not so wntteii. ^ 

I have already observed that when a following Be mi"VOwe l or nasal 
gli des into the sou nd of the first consonant, this l atter acyiir es pro- 
minence. But there are cases in which the semi- vowel 3^^ does not so 
merge into the preceding ; and this takes place when it is preceded by a 
dental mute. The palatal q and the labial have since remote times 
been often pronounced in two ways, one in which the organs approach 
each other so closely that it is difficult to distinguish them from vqr and 
q ; and another in which they are kept more distant. Hence the 
confusion between q and ^oqr^and ^and that we find so often in 
modern pronunciation and in the modem languages. The Bengali in- 
vai’iably makes q of the Sanskrit qand in most cases 3 |^of q and the 
people of Northern India follow him to a great extent. In the Hindi 
we have many such forms as for qgqT; for qflT for spBqT- 

The heavy or close pmnunciation of q, is favoured by a preceding 
dental. In pronouncing letters of this class the tongue is nearly hori- 
zontal. Consequently, when after the formation of the dental mute it is 
moved upwards to form q, the force with which it separates from the 
teeth carries it nearer to the palate than it should be. In the cerebral 
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position, in -wlnVli the iongiie forms a curve ivitli tho concave side 
inwards, the force with which its tip separates act«i downwards ; lienee 
if a ^ has to ^be pronounced afiervards, the effort is in no way aided, 
hnt, if possible, hindered. In this case, therefore, tlie ^ i s always li^ ht ; 
and for a similar reason it is so when preceded by a guttural. It is 
also light when preceded by tho dental %^ince a large poiHion of tho 
obstructed breath passes through the nose, and the tongue is not sepa- 
rated from the teeth wdtli any force Tims in the word '^51 in the 
passage I have placed before you, and in &c., the ?^^heing heavy 

does not glide or merge into and, being tho latter of two successive 
consonantal sounds, acquires gieatei distinctness ; and the preceding 
sound must in virtue of the laws we liavo been examining communicate 
nil its elements to it, except of course* tho organic position. Tin* 
element that is communicated in this case is the complete contact, 
wherefore the heavy ^ becomes a complete it, and tins, when ])ro- 
nounced like a conjunct, becomes In such w^ords as qtiq, 

^tfpsqrq &c., the preceding has got its heaviness of nada or tone to com- 
municate besides the complete contact, and thus the ^ becomes W nud 
theuce ^ ; and so wo have In ^ 

&c , to the ‘Sgr formed as abote must be added the hardness or of 

/. ( the letter must be pronounced not with tho glottis coni ra(*ted 

but stretched, wherefore w^o ha've ^ and, with the conjunctal chai*ac- 

teristic, q. Those woids therefore become qq, and q’q. If » 
•\ ■>» 

precedes instead of the Jieavy s'rd^t required for its pronunciation 
is transferi’ed to and so it becomes and thence ^ ; as in 
for Tt^qtj %q^ for %q«q &c. The semi-vow^el is also heavily pro- 
nounced when it forms a conjunct with another semi-vow^el, and thus 
we have jsq for qsq for &c There are also iustances of this 
pronunciation when is preceded by a dental mute as in for 

Ac In 3n5q the preceding as in qwj, trans- 
fers its heavy fidda or tone to q, and makes it w, and so we liave 
; but is changed to also. 

The conjunct or qq must in some cases liave been pronounced in 
ancient times liEe , as it is invariably so pronounced by tho lower 
classes of the Marathi people at the present day. This latter sound 
is easier to be made than qq, first because the passage from the guttural 
position of qjto the palatal which is nearest to it is more natural than 
that to the more distant cerebral position of q, and also because in the 
latter case, after the guttural contact the tongue has to be rounded 
and the tip brought near the cerebral position. Thus, the whole weight 
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of ilint or^nii line? io be supported ; wlillo in ibo case of ■when its 
middle approa(‘hes the palatal position in pronouncing the 

forepari tails into a natural position, and no etfort is required to 
hold it there, i^ovv in tliis the soiiinNif being* the latter of the 
two, is by the general rule more distinct tlian the otlier; and (bhe 
complete contact of ^ lieing transferied to it, it becomes ^ because 
sibilants are produced b}" heavy s'vdita as the hard aspirates are, and 
then(*e as in for TOSR, for in the sense Of ‘ a festival 

^ for 1^, &c. In such words as ^IT and the prevailing 

sound is that of \^hich, with the complete contact of the preceding 
g^and ought to become as becomes 5 ^ in the above case, on the 
ilieory that w is a dental. But it is not properly a dental, since it is 
f<)i*med not at tlie root of the njiper teeth as <5^, <\^c are, but con* 

sidernbly abov'o, and not by the tip of the tongue but by a part of it 
fnHher inwards, vvhicli is made into a curve, ha\ing its convex side 
upwards, and brought near to that position. In this last respect it 
resemldes tlie iialataK, thongli the part of t lie tongue employed in 
llu‘ir case is still fiu-t her inwards, /. c. the middle. The sibilant^ 
tlierefore, tins no mute (‘orresponding to it in the sounds of tlie 
Sanskrit and PAli languages. Tlie Marathi ilento-palatals *=5, *^5 •'H, 
nnswtn* to it completely, being formed in the same position as itself; 
so that R, wlien the organic contact is complete, should become tlie 
Marat 111 But these sounds are nnknowu to the Pali ; the speakers 
of that language could not pronounce the Marathi dento-palatals, as 
the (hijniatis and other nortliern luitions cannot at the present day 
and just as these turn them into pure palatals, so did their ancestors. 
Hmico, tiiat sound vvhieli should properly be the donto-palatal *5^ 
(^become the palatal and we have foi* for 

and foj* 

Tl^e ^iit^H Jolla»Ji\^ a F>an8krit word are in PAli often 

changed to cei’oht^ls ; as in for foi* for 

for <Sr(‘, Here, as in the cases wt have examined, the dis- 
tinct. sound is by the general rule tlio second, as we may observ^o even 
from the\^oiitional form foi* and for ^ Dut, as 

before remarked, in all tlioso I'ali transformations of Sanskrit con- 
juncts we see an attemiit to jmmounce both the members. When 
the speaker, being about to put the vocal organs into the position 
necessary foi* the utterance of the first letter, which he has first heard 
though indistinctly, sees that the second which he has distinctly heard 
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raiinot. bo ]»roducotl thci o, be give«5 up, and then passes immodiately 
fo ihe next position. But if, at the first, he thinks he can produce 
something like the Second sound, which lie has distinctly heard, ho 
) pronounces the letter there, and does not give up that position. 
Thus in pronouncing rf^, he feels that nothing like the sound can 
he ])roduced at the position of f, aiid hence gives it up and passing 
on to the lips forms but in cf^the ;^tbat ho pronounces at the 

cerelmal i>oint sounds a great deal more like 5^ than q^^and therefore he 
does not ])ass on to tlio dental position But such of tlie PAli speakers 
as could distinguish between and ^ did not stop at the cerebral 
position to pronounce their conjunct, but passed on to the dental; lienee 
the optional forms we have noticed Such words as H?, &c., 

differ from in ha^ing tbef after the distinct sound, so that 

the speaker resorts first to the dental position, and uttering the distinct 
sound tliere, is not carried away h}" the following f to the cerebral 
position, the sound of f being A^eaker. (But if in tfie same w ord a 
cental fol lows such a conjunct, tliat dental is clianged to tlie coiT Cfi* 
ponding cerebral ; as in for nnd foi' 5WT. The cerebral 
ehmient of tlieso words lias made a distinct impression on the speaker’s 
eiir, and bo is conscious that liis transformation of 5f into cf, which 
was necessitated by bis inherent inabilitj to pronounce the two 
consonants together, has not brought it out. ITo tlierefore realiz^es 
it })y changing the following and^ to and ^ But if a consonant 
of another species follows, or if the conjunct ends the woi*d, he cannot 
gi\e effect to tliis impression. 

The conjuncts in which the second sound is weak and consequently 
gives way t o tl ie are 

VH, &c., which have a semi-vowel for 
their lat»tor member, and ’U, &(*., whicli have a nasal. Thus, 

we have for or for ^ 

for for for for Hfq, for 

for mf ^ for for ^ for for 

for STOTRT for for ^ for qqj for qgy, 

for qipq??#, for for flfq, ^ for 

for &c., and for for ^ for for 

&c.(The semi" vowel \ after going out turns tlio 5 jinto the palatal 
3^, this latter representing the combined effect of both ; as in for 

^or &(i. 

We have noticed above the change of^^to but more frequently 
it is transformed into . Tins change is due to the latter q^ being 
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pronounced not incoiTectly like w but correctly as a cerebral sound, 
wbicli being hollow and undistingnishable is lost in the sound of 
This last is distinctly heard, and the elTect of is only to acid 
heavy s'vdsa to it and render it and tlum the wliole becomes 
as in ^5^ i^or for &c. Upon the 

principles we have laid down, it does not mailer Avhether the Sanskrit 
conjunct is c omposed of tAvo o r three consonants, since wlint is done 
in the Pali is to reproduce only the JTsUiicF F<msonanl al soun d with 
the oilier attmidant characteristics; and thus ue have for or «:uT 
as in for and qfS^ for qn^ir, and for as in q^^ for q^'q 
in Avhicli words the last is tlie distinct sound, and for as in 
for where tlie q ninst ha\e been pronounced so as to 
merge into the preceding 

A Sanskrit jconjii 11 <‘t at the bocrinnin g of a word is reduced to 
a siughi le tter; and the reason is obvious. For as I have already 
observed the distinctive cbaracteiistie of a conjunct cousisis in the 
previous vowel lieiiig jironouiiced vvitli rajiidity and force, and in tlie 
sulisequent strong pressure of the vocal organs which is rendered 
possible by the momentum ac([nired by that forcilile utterance. It 
is the roprodaction of this characteristic, that, makes a single con- 
sonant that is pronounced at any one of the v ocai positions look 
like a double. When a previous vowel does not exist, tliat when 
a conjunct begins a word, this characteristic (*annot be j'ej)T‘0(lu(x»d; 
iience thei'C is no <louble consonant. Thus, vvu have ^f^qfur_g[^q, 
for ’WT for for &r. 

Yon will luive seen that iii all the changes of conjunct consonants 
winch we have examined, no clement of the two sounds is omitted 
by the Pali speakers. They had not the patience to hear and ic- 
produce tlie two consonants immediately after each other, by putting 
their vocal organs into two different positions, or laboured uiul(*r a 
physical inaptitude for doing s(>, their tongue not being sniiicieiitly 
trained for the successive movements. But short of this, all the con- 
stituents of the sound, the sh'daa, light and lieav^y, the completeness 
of contact, and the force of utterance, are repi'esented in tlicir pro- 
nunciation, and the amount of muscular exertion involved is the 
same as in the case of the original. This may be called the energetic 
mode of pronouncing conjuncts. There are, liowovor, a few instances 
in which the c omp onents are separa te d bv inserting a vowel betw een 
them. Tlius Sanskiit is changed to to 
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«|§«IT lo to g*R^, ^ and ^ to feflf and to 

and to The s epai’a t ing v owel is g enci’a lly such 

as can be easil y prono niiced along ^^itll tlie previnns c^the following 
consonant, that is, belongs to ihe same organic position as elilier. 
Thus in the first four instances we have tlie labial ^ in the syllables 
^ and owing ^ to the infiueiice of the following n. The con] un ci s ^ 
and^aro almost in \ ariably dissohed inttj ftg a nd T g as in 
&0. aiid srcf, )K?r, ^ Ac for or 

^ Ac. and an|, niT, 5 jt &c ; and in one or two instances 
we have the first change when ihe ^ is preceded hy «i consonant oilier 
than as in for This (*hange is to sonic extent duo to tlie 

^ being pi enounced w eah, /. <. almost like 5. in the same xvar, wo 
have t^?T, fJt^, f*r®I 5 T, 

!T 5 R or fipTR Ac. for »«5r5n, ?5TFr, 

PIR Ac Tin's mode of utterance nauts the 
foico of the one we ha\e examined, but both tlie sounds ot a <‘ou- 
junct are cleaily reproduced in it. Fou w'ill h.ue obsersed that tlie 
second member of the conjunct dissohed in this way is xvhai may 
be called an imperfect consonant, / (.a senu-\ ow’el, aspiruUs or nasal, 
in pronouncing Avhich the breath is not completely stopjied Th(*y 
iheiefore act like a miw’cI, and render tlie sound of the tiist consonant 
Comparatively distinct and audible, l)ut are not so wisik tlicmsi.lves 
as to melt axvay into that sound. Hence both the sounds are audible 
but tbe Pali speaker not being able to put his vocal oigaiis into two 
consonantal positions successively as wc have seen, iciiroduced the 
two sounds by interposing a vowel between them. But when 111 some 
cases the second member was weakly pionounced it melled away inlo 
live first, and so we have the optional iorms foi* 

for &c AVhen, however, its proiiunciatioii became 

stronger than that oi the first, it prevailed, ami so we liave fur 

Some conjuncts appear also un chan ged in this dialect; as 5[in the 
words my ^ ^ ni 

555ff^, and FT i^^ ^ Such as have a nasal for their first mem- 

ber and a mute for the second are also unchanged, since the nasal, even 
according to the rules ot Sanskrit, belongs to tbe saim* oiganic 
position as the mute. 

We wdll now proceed to notice the cluinges of sing le conson ants. 
An una^iirate is changed to an aspirate when it is followed in the 
same word by a sibilant; as ‘in for for for 
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i'or ^fT, for &c, Tlio heavy nvtha that forms a 

constituent of tlio sibilant sound has inado such a strong impression 
on the <‘ar of the hearer, that ho iinmediately pn^pjires Jumself to let 
it Old, and tlius uses it even in pronouncing the letters which precede 
t lie sibilant and do not require it. The pronunciation of a word is 
rendered easier liy ti*ansf erring one of the elements of a sound to 
anolhcr or others, tliat is, hy assiniilaiing thorn to eacli other as much 
ns possible In a few instances tlie si m])lo brea th or svasaoi a pre- 
vious surd is transferred to the following, originally a sonant, as in 
h>r ^?qf;rT3q’r^. Tlio ce rebral unas pi rated sonant ^ between two 
vo^wels IS Softened into the corresiion ding semi -\ o\\ el as in f<^E 

ibr i<»r &c This peculiarity (listiii- 

guished tlic old Ve di(- San skrit <ilso; and ilie sound exists in the 
modern Marathi and Gujarati, though it is unknown to the other ver- 
naculars. 

llinve already given instances in which the cer ebral ^ of a previous 
syllal)l(i in going out changes the de ntal of the followin g to a cerebral, 
and to these I may now add fci‘ fer for 

&c In homo instances, this change takes place wi thout such an infli i- 
enciug cause, a> in and for and and for g[ff. 

l’Iu‘ same pliouomonoii is obscu’vahlo in some conjuncts, as for 

!’()]’ and <»r for in tlio several derivatives 

from timtrooi its <ic. The dental nasal g is also similarly 

•3 

changert to u};^in a lew cases, as in q’Cor, for 3|r(5T, 

i&c The operation of this pi'ocess is very limited 
hut still it exists and f‘annot be accounted for in any other way than 
by su[)posing that the \ocal organs or the vocal habits of the Pali 
speakers were move adapted for the iirodne tjon of cerebral sound s, or, 
in other words, the poo})le had a natural aptitude for th em. 

Sanskrit w and are changed to W, whicli is the o nly sibil ant 
in the lang uage*. This change iiivoh^cs an ecqnoiuy of (effor t. 
Tlio tongue in its several movements becomes a lover with the 
fulcrum at the inner end where it is fixed in the mouth, and the weight 
in its centre of gravity. The advantage increases with the distance 
from the fulcrum of the point wliich is moved, that is, iho point where 
])owor is applied. Heii(*o guttm^al s are the most disadvantageous, ])al a- 
t als n^xt. and dentals, t he least. The cerebrals being pronounced by 
rounding the tongue and raising it very high, it is a question whether 
6 
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this additional oflEort does not nenti’aliso tlio advantage tlioy possess 
over the palatals by fclieir position being more distant. Tims is the 
Tvo akust c^^the si bilants. Bxtt in tlie Pali the change is so universal 
that wo must suppose a special inaptitude in tlie speakers of that lang- 
uage for pronouncing 5(^and as we had to suppose in the case of the 
conjuncts. When, however, in n few cases the peculiarity of the palatal 
was distinctly preceived, and it was felt that the substituted l^did not 
bring it out, that sibilant was changed to the corresponding mute of its 
psoition, /, c. to which resembles 5 }^ in tlie heaviness of the simple 
breath required foi’ pronouncing it. We haxethus ^ for Wfi for 
and fori^q. Tlie change of qq^*six’ to 55 is also to be 
similarly accounted for. I liave tilready remarked that sometimob ^ 
must at an early peiiod liave been pronounced very much like 
Besides these changes theie are solitary instances of others, sucli 
as the softening or toning of suids as in for ij^, or tlie di opping 
of the mute element of the sonant aspirates as in and for 
vyofRlrand Pnt these will be more fully discussed in connection 

with the Prakrits and tJio vernaculars, in which these })rucesses have 
u much wider range. 

The vowel ^ is cliaiiged to 5 ? as in for for fjwrf, 

JTf for fer for &c ; to 5 as in £01 je, f^ur for ?jut, 

fer for rjfq, fJns: for ^ &c ; and io gr as in for 

95, £c»r ^5, gm for gqf, fg for f f| ^‘or ^ <fec The last cliange 

generally takes place wiien the vowel is preceded by a labiaLi so iliai 
the vocal position of the consonaiitinfluences that of the \ow^el. When 
there is no such influence, it is changed to and 5. Now, the vowx*l 
5 | 5 [ is co mposed of a consonantal and a vow^cl eleme nt, the former of 
which is suboi^ dlnated J^o the lat ter. On this account it does not gho 
to the consonant to which it is added the character of a conjunct, ami 
the preceding vowel is not rendered heavy In PA-li tliis consonantal 
element disappears in virtue of the inherent inability, which we 
have considered at such length, of passing from one vocal position to 
another without letting off tlie breath ; but the previous consonant is 
not doubled because the usual character of a conjunct is absent. Or 
the disappearance may be accounted for by the fact that the conso- 
nantal rtement is so subordinated to the vowel element, as to escape 

8. This fact is accounted for by the authors and the coniuientators ot the 
Tratife'akhyas by supposing that the vowel element cnv(*lopes the % on all m<lcs 
L€, precedes it and follows it. {Hec Viij. IV., liid. Ht. V. 145 and Ath. Pr., 
Whitney, I. 37.) 
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notice, nnd tliai the letter, as a wliole, is difficult to pronounce. The 
vowel element of 5|^ is proiionnced by bringing the root of the tongue in 
contact witli the I'oot of tlie palate, /. <>. in tlio ‘position of the gutturals; 
and is unrepresented iudejiendontly in the Sanskrit or P^li Alphabet. 
Hence it is pinnounced either lower down, in the position of 3T, or higher 
up in that of wliile it is soYnetimes carried so far to the outside as 
the ])Osition of especially when a labial precedes. Tliat the cerebral 
or j^elenimi^ di^ exist, and was occasionally preceivod by tlie Fkli 
speakers is proved l>y such examples as foi* ^ and for ^,and 
also by the circumstance that in some cases, though it) disappears, it 
changes the following dental to a cerebral, as in ^ foi* for 

^ for ^ &c. From these observations it would appear that 
the vowel we have been consideiing must have been in those days 
pronounced just in tlie manner in which Marathi Pandits of the 
present day piYmounce it, and not like fj, X or ft as is supposed by 
several European scholars. H were really or ftif, the Piili 
eoiini])tions would be ^ or and if ^55?! were oricfT^, 

WT shoidd have or instead of and and there is no 

1‘eason why sirg and 5 |^ sliould have lost tlieir and become and 

if tliey were really pronounced like ftg or and ftft or 

The sounds of the Sanskrit di})liihongs ^ and ^ ax^e like those of 
^ and 3T H nitered lYip idly. i, c. witliont allowing any appreciable time 
to eTa]>se between the two elements. In forming tlic tongue and the 
lips are in a natural position, tlie lips, Iiowe\er, not being closed 
but a little (>])ened; wliile ^ requires that the middle of the tongue 
should be brouglit close to the palate, and If, that the lips should be 
completely rouiuled, ^Henco, in pronouncing ^ and gfl it is necessary 
to pass from one vociU.^ position a j^rocess of 

which, as we have seen, the Pali speakers were incapable. Tliese 
diphthongs are thei’ofoi’e changed” to ^ ahcT which partake of the 
character of both ^thfi..CiiJ2il')onents. In the formation of the tongue 
is not horizontal as in the case of its middle is raised up but not 
brought so close to the jialate as in the case of Similarly, in pro- 
nouncing the lips are not so completely rounded as in the formation 
of neither are they in a natural position as in the case of These 
sounds, thei^fore, being produced in a position between those of 

0, The explanation of this vowel sound and the others that follow is based 
upon the mode in which we Marathas pronounce them at the present day, and 

which is sanctioned by the Prfttis'fikhyas, 
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and f, and 9T and combine the chai'actorisfioa of both, but are 
simple, ?. e., formed in one poRition only. Thns Ave have for 

ft® for %®, for for for ifH^ 

for &c. Similarly and fivqiioidly become i md aft ; 

in for for for spsif^, 9?tPl for 

for ^T%r for &c. Tlie sonnds of ihe^o 

dissyllables differ from tliose of & and ^ in this res])ect that ilio ^ of 
the former is not injndly pronouneod as is that involved in these 
diphthongs; or, in the words of ihe gramma i‘ians, tlie value of the first 
33T is one motrd and of the othei* one-half. In the same way tlie of 
the two dissyllables is followed by the semi-vowel q[^and wliile that 
of ^ and ^ has the corresponding vovels \ and H after it When 
and are hastily pronounced, this distinction tlisappears, and those 
dissyllables assume the form ol the diphtiiongs ^ and 3^, which by the 
rule just discussed become and aft- 

A long v owel is shoiiene d when it is follov^ed by a double e(m- 
sonant; as in ipir for ifpf, qfxT for SUH) f<^i’ |w, 
lor^^^, for for ^ &c The strong pressnie that is 

necessary for the pronunciation of a conjiiiiet (’{inuoi be piopeily 
exerted, as formerly observed, without momentum, fort]iea(*fjiiihi- 
tion of which the previous vowel has to be uttered 'vvitli foiee and 

with a jerk. For tliis purpose a shoit vowel alone is fitted, but if 
a long one precedes, its utterance being liy its nature slo^v and 
weak, the organs for want of momentum d(^ not stiike against each 

other with force, and hence the pressure they exeii is weak. But 

the P&li speaker, catching from his Sanskrit ieaclier only tlie 
generally strong nature of the jiressiire involved in the utterance of 
conjuncts, realized it to the fullest possible extent, without stopping to 
observe how much it was impaired liy the length of tlie previous 
vowel, by pronouncing the previous vowel with force and rapidity, and 
thus rendering it short. And in this way ttio rea l quantity of the 
syllable is not diminished. Tliough the vowel is slioii the vocal 
oi^nS ~tSte'*‘som6~trmG to emerge from the close contact and tlie strong 
pressure resulting from its forcible utterance, and hence the whole 
syllable for instance, in has the metrical value of a long- 

vowel, e, is equal to two mdtrns or syllabic instants. In the original 
on the contmry, the pressure in the pronunciation of ^ being 
weaker in consequence of the slowness of tiie previous vowel utterance 
occupies less time; that in the one case the shortness of the vowel 
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is acooinpaiiiod by a lon^-er dnration of the contact, and m the other 
the of the ^owel is attended by a shoitei‘ dmation of the contact.^ 

The eluinge, llien, wo lane been considering, is fine to the j)reKSsure 

neccssaT\ for tlie formation of the conjunct, il sounds in these words 

having in ide a strong impression on the ear of the Pali speaker. When? 
howa‘\er, the length of the vowel }>revailed, and neutralized tJio pressure 
to such an intent <as to rendei it incapable of attracting attention, 

tlio eonjunct eamc to be in the condition of one standing at the 

beginning of a word: and like it p ioservx ^d only the more distinct 

sound and dropped the other, leaving the long vowel unchanged. >> 
We have thus lor qftq, im lor for &(*• It is, 

/however, chsir that a long vowel followed hy a double consonant is an 
Vimjiossibility in Pali. A Sanskrit conjunct, wliencv’cr it made a 
distinct impression, was pronounced vvitli tbo usual characteristics 
ol lliat sound, uz.. the previous ra])id and forcible v owed utterance 
and the subseipieiit .strong contact and strong pres.sure, the per- 
ceptible ellVct of which was the .shortening of the previous vowed 
and the doubling of the following consonant. 

Without the momentum actj[uir(‘d fiom the force and rapidity 
of the jirevious vowel utterance, the Pali sj ie.ikor cou ld not form a 
strong contact luul e\CTt str(m|^_pf(‘psurej^ that i.s, WMthoui a_sh^ort 
preceding vowid they (‘onld not jirononnce a aIouUc (iULU sonant. If 
HTeii the TVili has sucli words Jis 

qprn Ae., it fcdlows that the vowels 

^ and vviUi' cases }>roiioiince(,l_bh()rU Similarly, when 

before doubles % and ^ are changed to them, as they often arc, they 
must b(* shoit This change of | and gf to and aiises from the 
fact that the force and rapidity of the jeik with which the current of 
breatli is sent up to pnmounce the former vowels is apt to prevent 
the tongue from rising as (do.^e to the palate or the lower lip to the 
up})er, as is necessary for the formation of % or or they are apt to be 
forced down by tbe current. And and ^ did’er from % and simjdy 
in tbo distance bekv(‘en the pronouncing organs being greater. This 
I change, therefore, really involves an economy, since the elTort to raise 
mp the tongue and the lowoi* lip across the strong current of 
breath blowing above is saved. Wo have ilius, for gre for 

for for for piW, for 

for &c. In some rasos lx)tli vowels are in Tise, as in tlie 

word which lias another form SometimcH, especially 
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before ^ was invariably prononnced shoH, though no conjunct follow- 
ed, and to n mke up Ipsa. ol jqnantity th us o ccasioned the 

c ons onant w as doubl ed; as in for for for 

&c. Tlie voweT was also siinilai'ly Iroatoil in a few cases, as in 
for ^Tcf^^TT^. Tims then not only has the Pali a sliort i| and 

but the s]>eakors of tlio language seem to lia\>e possessed a ])re- 
dilection for tlioso sounds Besides the changes wo hare examined, 
there are stray examples of otliers, such as ^ and for 55 and 5^, 
in Avhich the of the following syllable influences tlie iitieraiice of the 
first vowel, ?cf|[cq for in whieli the se mi- v owel ^is dhsS^di’od info 
the correspondii^ vowel and thence transformed to shoif i^ipc 
for in which the ^ being lightly pronounced loses its consonantal 
character and the vowel ^ vith the preceding ^ forms and others. 

You will tlius liave observed tliat the ])honetic changes wliich 
Sanskrit words undergo in passing into tlie PA,li may be brought 
under a few general rules. There arc not such vaiious and extensile 
coiTuj)tions botli of vowels and consonants as we find in the later 
dialects and in the modern vernaculars. It has been estimafed tlint 
t wo-fift hs of the Pali i ocabulary are composed of puye Sa nskrit words, 
and the remaining tliree-tifths, of words altered in one or otlier of tlie 
modes exjdaiiied above. The conclusion to be drawn 11*010 these facts 
is, that when the Pali was in use, the tradition ofjlie_original Sanskrit 
was not distant; the words, so to say, did noi stray away long fi’om the 
mother-language, so as io undergo extensive alterations. If so, how is 
it that some of the changes such as the transfoimation of ^ and ^ into 
and ^ and the assimilation of consonants are so universal, the first 
b«ing without any exception, and tlie second with but a few unimport- 
ant ones ? The principle whicli guides jdionetic change is the economy 
o f ef fo r t, understanding the wwd in its widest sense. This economy 
is observable in the tw o kinds of c l^ngos. as well as in the transforma- 
tion of su rds in to sonants, the elision of consonants or of some of tlieir 
elements, the assimiTatio n of t he vowels or fhe single consonants that 
make up a wmrd, and in several otlier processes. *But in the PAli there 
are very few instances of some of these, and none at all of others. 
The language had not a sufficiently long duration of independent 
existence to bring them into extensive operation. If, then, the two 
processes we have noticed are found in full play in that dialect, the 
reason mnst be sought for in the v ocal pecn liaYitiAa.4»f4Jifi people who 
spoke it. Though they heard conjunct consonants and the diphthongs 
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^ and pronounced by ilic speakers of Sanskrit, as correctly as the 
other letters wliicli they did not corrupt, their org ans •were not fitte d 
to utter them. These peculiarities may have been natural or acquired. 
If natural, the people who first coiTupted Sanskrit iiito the Pali must 
have belonged to an alien luce which came into close contact with the 

/•s '' ' 

Aryas and learnt their language. If they were acquired, a branch of 
the same Aryan rac e must be supposed to liave been isolated in some 
pai-t of the country, and to have developed them, in consequence of . be- 
ing cut ofi’ from tlic main body. But tliis supposition must be rejected 
for the reasons that have been already given. Such complete isolation 
as could give nse to new vocal peculiarities must bo ox])ected to have 
occasioned greatc^phonetic decay in other res])ects than is observable 
in the Pali. And our analysis of the Sanskrit conjiinctal and the Pffi 
double sounds I’avouis the first view. For, wo have seen tliat these 

I latter repiescnt all tlie elements of the former, hut they are combined 
in a sound produced in one vocal position only. The Pali speakers 
endeavoured to reproduce the sound of a con j net faithfully, their pro- 
nunciation was not we«j c, as is tluTt pre vai ling in mo’cTeTm times, but 
energetic and correcj^ in every other respect; hut they could not combine 
energy of utterance with two suc cessive movements of the vocal 
oj'gans, This could only be because their organs werenot ^ suiricicn tlv 
train ed for the purpose; in other words, because the sounds w eie foreign 
to them. The condition of men who have to learn the language of 
others is similar to that of childi’en, whose organs of speech are being 
exercised for the first time. Healthy cliildren, whose uttei*aiice is 
|onorgetic, pronounce the conjuncts almost in the same way as the Pali 
p})eakors did. And there is another instance in History of an alien race 
having treated the sounds of the language of a civilized community in 
just the same way, Tlio Barbarians who overran Italy and developed 
the Italian from the Latin, showed the same inability to pronounce 
the Latin conjuncts, and assimilated them as our Pali ancestors did. 

If this supposition is correct, we must find other traces of the 
peculiarities of this alien race. And such we do find. The existence 
I of the short and aft in the PMi, and the predilection tlie people 
I showed for them, as well as the change of dentals to ce rebrals with- 
out any influencingj?^se, are similarly to be attributed to tlie natural 
vno.n,l of the people. Tliese sounds must have existed and 

played an important paii in the originnl language of this people, so 
that they were unable to shake them off entirely, even when they loft 
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their own tongue and learned that of the more civilized Aryap; wdih 
whom they came to be closely incorporated. If tlic original PMi 
speakers belonged to the same race as ilio Dravid ians of Sout hern 
India of the present day, we have a reason to believe that their native 
tongue contained tliem; for they exist in the Dravidian languages and 
are very characteristic of them. 

We shall also find in tlio’P&li, and even in the passage placed ])c- 
fore you, examples of anotlicr phenomenon presented by a growing- 
language. Several ne w wo rd s, unknown to vSansk iit, but for nied frojii 
Sanskrit r oots, have come into use. Such is derived very likely 

from ‘mind’ or ‘lieavt’, and ‘to obtain’ ‘to meet,^ so that the 
\vord^signifles ‘sometliing that comes up to the wishes of ihe heart’, 
‘pleasing’. The w’ord is from wit h ^ ju-elixed, wliich fT seems 
to be the same as tliC nominative singular of the masculine of hoi*, 
it is so used in Sanski-it before 1 hough it has there an independent 
senses as in ^ (Silkuntala). Often used togetliei* 

in this way, the tw’o Nvords formed a coinp(uind exj)ression, and, the 
independent character of fT heing foigotten, it came to be looked u])on 
|as one word. I^n the same way, must have (*oiuc into existence 

from the frequent use of such expressions as altSf’JlWFrT’SR 

made up of the genitive singulai- (d‘ a noun or proiuuin ending in ^ 
and The portion then came to be regarded as an in- 

dependent w'ord, and -wa.s used ns such, Anotlier new word is or 
qg gi:^ ‘agreeab le’, ‘pleasant’, corresponding to such a Sanskrit word as 

or formed from the analogy of such verbal derivatives Jis 

PTSj or &c., and meaning ‘that which is or desei-ves lo 

be touchedVor ‘pleasant to the touch’. Other instances are 'an 

ornament’, ‘plentiful’ &c. 

We will now i)rocced to the examination of Pali gra mm ar. When 
after years of successive creative oiTorts, the language of our Aryan 
ancestors came to be so nch in all kinds of gi*ammatical forms, as the 
Vedic or middle Sanski^t is, it liecaine cumbrous, and the tendency 
set in, as we have seen, of dropping away some of them and rendering 
the grammar simplei*. The duals of both nouns and verbs are un- 
necessaiy; the occasions for u>sing tFom do not often prosmit them- 
selves. Hence, even in Sanskrit, tlieir use must have been rare, and 
tlie P^H, which, in its oxiginalform at least, hiust be taken to represent 
tbe current usage, lias dixi mied tlicm awa y altogether. But ibe manner 
in which the process of simplification is tirincipaily canied on is by the 
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II so of falg o analog ios. Tims in Sanskrit, nouns ending in f and ^ of 
the neutei* gender prefix ^ to the terminations of the vowel cases. But 
in Pali it is addcid to those of tlie correspond ing case s of masculine 
nouns also, as in in the passage* before us. Similarly, 

fi'om the analogy of neutei* nouns in whi(.*h form ilieir nominative 
and a(*cii sative sino nlar by adding ij, the ]>rnnotins and come 
to have 3g and ^ for the eoirosponding cases, instead of the 
Sanskrit a.nd In Sanskrit-, lli e conjngation that is very often 

used J^s tlie tirst in whi{df ^ is tacked on to ihe^ root in the special 
teiu’^es,- and it euiliraces a large unmbei; of the in o st oi*d i nary roots. 
Hero, in our passage, we hud the analogy exten ded to the root ffiT the 
})rosent tense of which is iu the mother dialect ordinarily formed by in- 
scrtiiig iT between the two letters, and adding the termination to the final 
3rd person singula i'), and we have The root takes 

the form of If T in th'f" ]>resent and other special tenses, and to it is 
added the conpimiti oiuil siguj aL so that it becomes ^RT* Now, this 
Spec*ial form is generalized, and used in other tenses also, such as the 
Aorist, and the Future, Tims, we have hero fT=3TTf^> -^orist 3rd 
person plural of 3[nr> and in otliei* places we fijid as one of 

the forms of the Future. Tli i^ special f orms fElf, and 

tf?r are siniil arly genera lized, tlu‘ last four being phonetically changed 
te q^. In the same way in forming the causative 

of a root q or is add ed in Sanskrit to m^ts en ding in^T and to 
a few others. It nTexiencTeTT to all roots in tlie Pali, and thus we have 
for in the above. Tlie termination ^ of the 

alisulutive is, in Sanskrit, replaced by q when a roof bas a preposition 
prefixed toil. But here no such distinct ion is observed, ajid gr is 
used in all ruses. The operation of this law of false ana logies is very 
exlensive in the giurnmar of th e f^Ali and the later Prak rits ; and by 
its means new forms have been made up iusteatl of those current in 
the primitive language. But side by side with these, we often find 
the latter also in use coiTupted by the usual phonetic laws, and having 
a sort of isolated existence, since they transgress tlie general rule 
that has newly come into operation. Thus we have 
and according to the law of analogy; but 

from and from are also in use. These 

three processes then, ?u*s(\f,)fclie dropping away of forms not required for 
tlie expression of the current ordin^" thougl^^he formation of new 
ones on the principle of analogy, anor/ne preservation of the old ones 
in what may be called an isolated or petrified condition, have contri- 

7 
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bnted io tlio formation of tlie grnnimnr of ibis and tlio snocecclinry 
lan^nagos. With these preliminary observations, I will now liaslily 
j3ass under review tlio principal ])oints in the grammar of, this 
dialect.^® 

The Pali has lost iln^ruib. and also the d ative and ablati ve oases, 
except of mason line and neuter n ouns ending' in 3? .^ Tlie only occa- 
sion when tlie first is nrdrn a ]*i1 \ 1 1 sed is when ‘givino'' is expressed, l)nt 
the ge nitive cas e has sucli a ('omjirehensivi* signification in Sanskrit, 
that it denotes the dati ve relation also, and is often used in that sense. 
Most of the relations ex]>ressed by the abl ative are deno ted by th(' 
instrumental, and for the expression of the peculiar ablative sense, r/-., 
the separation of one thing from anotlier, the ])article ffR had conn* 
into very general use, even in t he ]>arent language. The e enitive a nd 
instriimen ^l thuKjk xik, np the place of those two cases. Tbit people do 
not forget wdiat they liave frequent occasion t-o use. TJie great ma- 
jority of nouns in Sanskrit end in 3T, and of these the singular is 
oftener used tlian the plural. Hence the siiignlai s of tlu‘ dative and 
ablative of those nouns are preserved in the Pali, notwithstanding tlie 
ojieration of the causes that di'ove away tliese cases from other plae(\s. 
The xr of the. termination of the instrum cut al ])lu ral is o])tionally 
chan^iT to . The locative singular of mascn lino and mmter nouns 
ending in a vowel is formed by addingthe pronominal lennination 
phonetically changed to^q* and and the ablative OT5.iD t he form 
of is optionally in thec^aseof nouns in Tim termina- 

tion of the genitive singular of this class of nouns is generalized, 
and in the form of ^ applied to all nouns of the masculine and neuter 
genders. It should bo remembered that in accordance with the general 
rule, the Sanskrit grammatical forms d] 0 ]> the final con sonant, in- 
cluding a v isa.rga, in passing into the PMi. The nasal n is (dianged 
to an annsv^ra, and since this, like a conjunct consonant., ne(*esBitates 
the rapi3 utterance of the preceding vowel and renders it lieavy, tlie 
vowel is shoiiened. We have thus 4 for ^ for 4 for mvn, 
&c. The ^ of and of the syllable ^ occurring in some of the 
ca^es is also changed to an anusvara. 

Masculine Noum eyidirnj in The nominative singular always 
ends in In Sanskrit we have this form before a short ^ or a 

sonant only. Here it is generalized. The accusative plural ends in 

10 My authority in thiK poj tion of iiiy subjeot iw Kachcliayana, as edited by 
M. Sonart. 

* The ablative do, however, occur in the literature. 
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^ Whoii ihe final consonant is dropped according to the usual 

pTiouetic j'ldoSj the Sanskrit nominative and accusative plurals become 
exactly alike. To lUsiinguish the one from the othei’, thereforej this 
form is ap]n*o])riatc(i in llio Pali for the latter. The ^ appears to be the 
terininatioii of the nominative }dnral of pronouns, and it is transferred 
io nouns in tlie same way as the othoi'S we have noticed above. But 
it is used here in an aciaisativo sense. The foj*ms of the singular and 
plural of the nominative of neuter nouns, and of tlu* plural of many 
moro, ar(i (he same as those of the accusative in Sanskrit, and this 
fact must have led to a tendency io liken the two cases in other places 
also. Hence tlie pronominal nominative came io be used like an ac- 
cusative. We shall directly see this tendency to confuse the two cases 
maiiifesied more clearly as regards the plural, and it may be remark- 
ed that as regards l)oth thtj numher.s it went on increasing at each 
siiccc^ssivc stage, until in the latest Praki'it and in the v'ei-naculars the 
distinction has entirely disappeared. The tcj'mi nation of the instru- 
mental plui’al is as in t»r. with the mute elemeut dropped, 

whicli is traced to thc' Vedic. in sucli forms as But it 

may be explained otherwise. The Sanskrit bt'comes by the 
dropping of the visarga and the change of the di})hthoug to and 
this is the sanie as the locative singular, and is by uo means distinc- 
tive of an instrumental sense. Hence to 5^ was added the instru- 
nnmlal teianination fif or f| which all other nouns in Sanskrit and 
Pali take. Tlie other cases are the same as in Sanskrit, subject to 
the general remarks made aliove. The ablatives and locative singulars 
have the new pronominal rornis in or and or in addition 
to the old ones. In the vocative singular, the filial 3 T is optionally 
lengthened. ^ 

— No?in,'i in f (Did 5. 'JMie nominative and accusative jdnraJs have 
two forms and they are the same for both tlie cases, as and 

aTJrift and are the Sanskrit, 

accusative jdarals and and and no- 
minative plurals and The distinction between the two is 

lost, and both are used indifferently in the sense of tlic nominative 
and accusative. The termination of the instrumental plural is fif or 
fj. The singulars of the genitive* and locative are, like those of the 
corresponding neuter nouns or nouns ending in |;^siudi as formed 

by the addition of as ^JT^f and f^Tspfsff, 'i^id They 

have also the forms indicated in the general remaihs, vc.j and 
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and and — ^ 5 ; aiuUliodative and ablative 

are, as usual, like tlie i^ouitivo and instruiuoiital. The vocative is like 
the nominative, except in tlie plui*al of nouns in ^ which ends in ^ or 
I as or fJRPSit. The rest are old or Sanskrii, the final vowel 

being, however, lengthened in the plural of the instrumental and 
locative, and the syllable fn ^>f <»TT& being oiitionally disscdved into 

in the nominative singular. 

— Nouns in> 5f^. The uomiiiati\e lias the old Sanskrit forms; as 
a-Dd h)r and ^r^rTPC: from The accusative 

])lural is the same as the nonnuativ(‘ plural. The augmented foi*m of 
the Sanskiit nominative pluj*a,l, r/c. JETc^T^ taken as the 

base for the ])lural of the in stru menial, genitive, and locative, and de- 
clined like nouns in 3T. The genitive plural is also formed b}’’ taking the 
nominative singnlai' as the base, as I’lie instrumental singular 

has the new base and the old tei'niinat ion and thus we have 
The genitive singular has three forms, one of them being the old 
one with the final 5 di’opped, as <‘^Dd the other two made up by 
taking this form as the base, and appending the terminations which 
nouns ill ^ as take, as or 1 die singulars of tlie 

accusative and locative have the Sanski’it foinis, us and 

and the vocative singular has besides the old one another witii tlie vowel 
lengthened, as or You will tlius see tliat there are foui* 

bases, the old one wliicli gives the old forms, and thiee new ones. 
and mmK generalized from the nominative, and from the genitive. 

— Nouns fudlny in a consonant. Theie can be no consonantal de- 
clension proper, since a final eonsonaiit is diopped, and the noun 
treated as one ending in the preceding \ovveL But relics of tlie 
Sanskrit forms of the consonantal bases are preserved and used along 
with the others. In the declension id the noun there are two 

new bases 3?^ and genei-alized from t he forms of tlie singular 

of the Sanski'it nominative and of the iiisti umental and others 
and declined like noun.s in The first is used in 

the singular of the accusative and the plurals of the genitive and 
locative which are 3?#, and and the second in the plural 

of the instrumental which is The romaining forms are 

old, the portion being ('corrupted to they aie nominative 
singular, 3TfTR[ nominative and accusative plural, ^fffR accusative 
singular, instrumental singular, genitive singular, and 
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locative singular. The vocatives- is or like that of 

nouns in 

In the declension of the noun ^CT^T^tho base in used iu the 
singulars of the accusative, the instrumental, and perhaps the ablative 
also, and the forms are and or ?T3!T^. The old 

forms are found in the nominative ( TFSH, 1!r5TRT ), and in the singular 
(»f the accusative which has thus two forms and ^JSTR, and tlie 
plural of this last case is, as usual, the same as that of the liist. The 
singulars of the instrumental, genitive, and locative are the same as 
tl»ose in Sanskrit, but being changed to vve have 

In the last two cases the conjunct is also dissolved into 
wherefore we have ‘‘I'od also. The genitive pluial is 

and, IT being dissolved into the form is used, in addition. 

This inaile the base of ilie ])lui‘als of the instrumental and 

locative; and thus we liave and The vocative singulai- 

is like that of nouns in 3^* 

MMie suthxes cf^^and Jf^of such nouns as and ^^re 

I'Ogarded as if they were and and the nouns declined like 
iliose ending in In tlie sigulai-H of the nominative, accusative, and 
genitive, and in t he pliiialsof the acrusative. instiaimental genitive and 
locative; and, according to the commentator of Kaclichayami. in the 
singulars of the iustj’umental and locative also; as 

gyisr^, ami g^-^; al^^o gnTan#T 

and The old forms are preserved in boili numbers of the 

nominative and genitive, and in the singulars of the instrumental, loca- 
tive, and vocative; as goToH g^^Hb g^^^, g^cRTT, g*JRR, 

and The nominative singular is made thebase of othej’ forms of 

ifie singulars of tlie accusative, genitive and vocativ^e, as goT^, 
and TTOR or JTURt. The i>resent participles, Parasinaipada, are simi- 
larly declined, the only d i If ereucc being in the nominative singular, as 

Feiyu^ititc The nominative, besides tlie old forms, has 

auulher tiunsfoi-i-ed from nouns in f; as singulars 

of the instrumental and the succeeding cases, excepting the 
vocative, have one same form made up from the Sanskrit genitive by 
drojiping the visarga and shortening the final vowel; as instru- 

mental, dative, ablative, genitive, and locative singular. The others and 
also the locative singular luive the old forms; as insti*iimentul, 
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and ablative plural, sp 6 :?sff;J genitive and dative plu]\al, anii spo:»f|^ and 
locative singular and ]>iiiral. Ilio linal nioniber ^ t>f the con- 
junct Avliich appears in the case-forms oi‘ non ns in 5 such as srfr, is dis- 
solved into and thus Ave have from the Sanskrit and 

this and from the Sanskrit * 1 ^: ai*G both of them tlie plurals of 
the nominative and accusative; the singular of the iustrumentid 
is dissolved into and also of the ablati\ e and genitive 

which after dropping tlie visarga becomes and tliis is extended 
to the locative singular, which has also anotliei* form from 

There is nothing pai’ticnlar about the rest. Nouns in short f are de- 
clined in exactly the same way, ex(‘-ept that KachcIiAyana giv(\s such 
forms as and in addition to and for the singular of 

the ablative and locative. Nouns in or follow completely tlie analogy 
of those in the forms of for instance, are not derivx'd from the 
corresponding Sanskrit forms of the noun, but are made u[) by add- 
ing tlie final syllables of those of as nominative and 

accusative plural, singular instrumental, ablative, genitive, &c. 

Neuter Nouuh, — Tlie singular of the nominative and accusative of 
neuter nouns ending in a vowel is the same as in the }>arent tongue, 
but the forms of the ])lural are optionally like those of the corre.spond- 
ing masculine nouns; as ^vtTf «r nominative ])hn*al, and ^ or 

accusative plural; (like BTTyft) or srfirf^ nominative and 

o o 

accusative plural, ^i{X^ or nominative and a.(*cusative p]ui‘aL As 

in the case of masculine nouns, sucli as have a tinal consonant i n 
Sansknt drop it and are treated as if tliey ended in the ])receding 
vowel. But in the singulars tlie old forms are pj-eso’ved; as oi* 
ipf nominative and accusative, JRfTT oriT^ instiaimental, 
tive, or locative. 

Fronotina . — As pronominal terminations liaAc been iransfeiTed to 
nouns, * a few nominal ones have been extended to pronouns, thus carry- 
ing on the process of uniiication a step further. The plural of the 
nominative of feminine pronouns has a form ending in qt, and the 
singulars of the instrumental and genitive end in or {|| and that 
of the locative in 4 , as io the case of the corresponding nouns; as 
nominative plural, or fqjq or or 

genitive singular, and qpf or or fW#, ^54 or 

locative singular, of and All pjx)nouns of the third 

person, of whatever gender, form the genitive pliuul by addingi^ f^’orn 
^ The HaiiHkrii foriu qjqj corrupted to is also found used. 
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ilio San.skrii and also which is made np of the pronominal 
ajid H nominal termination, so thai the second form is the genitive 
of the first taken as a base, as or ?WT*f, ot* WPPrR, <fec. Similarly, 
the bases and fjft wliich are substituted for and pyi in the 
singulnrs of the genitive ami locative, and ^ which optionally replaces 
m in these cases, have a geniiivo singular witli a double termination ; 
as f^T or mWFT, or nmWT^T, or where 

Ssuiskrit is the pronoiniual, and 3Trq[ the nominal termination. 
The plurals of the nominative and ac(nisati\ e have the same form as 
HI or rfnft, <tc., and the ii^stm mental plural of the masculine 
]ei>, like ilial of noiins, the termination or The remaining 

liM'ininal ions tire tlie same as in Sanskrit. Tlie correlative or remote 
iJemonstrative ^ has, besides the usual Sanskrit base, another 
^ wliiidi has all the cases except ilie nominative singular. 

This base is generalized fi'om ihe t^%5f &c..of the accusative, tlie 
singiihir of the instrumental, and tlie dual of the genitive and locative, 
whicdi ar(‘ used in making aurnJefi’ii as it is called by PAnini, t\ e. in 
refei’riug to one wlio has ali’cady Immui spoken of. The near demoii- 
straii ve has two bases, ^ and In Sanskrit this latter is used in the 

noniinalivc dual and and in the accusative. Here it is extended 

lo all the cases excc])t tJie nominative singuha*, and so we have 

00(1 &c. The 

firsi base is used, as iu Sanskrit, in all cases except the plural of the 
nominative and accusative ami the foi-uis are 3^, &c. 

The pronoun 3 T^^has the base for the nominative singular, and 
«rg for all oilier cases which is lengthened in the ]>lural ; as 3TgprT, 
3T^. Tlie nominative and 

accusative of the neuter is 3?^. 

The singulars of the ])rononns of the first and second persons are 
the same as in Sanskrit ; as 3Tti 4. W> or and 

^ or and ccTPT- The syllable ^ is optionally dissolved into g 
in tlie nominative and accusative which have thjis 5^. and changed 
to ^ in the latter as well as in the instrumontal and locative ; and so 
we have and aft also. The dative and genitive being con- 
founded, the Sanskrit and of the former are in the form of 

and used for both cases. The latter has also the forms Jl4 
and anusvAra being inserted from the analogy of the 

plural. The plural of 3Tf is ipf in which the initial ^ of the Sanskrit 
form is changed to i(; and in the accusative, instinnuenial, and locative, 
the Sanskrit base in the form of is declined like the maiscu- 
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line ?T^, and tlie fo];ms are 3^1%, and The g of gcg^ was 

probably weakly pronounced, heiu*e the singular base g lias been 
transferred to the plural and the peculiar syllable of this number 
tacked onto it, and the whole in the form of gpf is declined like in all 
the cases except the genitive; as §^1“, gif, gi%ff &c. The forms of the 
plurals of this last are like those in Sanskrit; as and gifT^. 

The accusative singulars of tlicse piMmouns have the forms iptf and 
besides those mentioned above. Tliese are made up by adding 
anusvarn, the sign of the accusative, iothe foT'iiiof the genitive used as 
a base. On the same principle we have and gifPir for ihe plural, 

but as the genitive forms liave an anusvara already, the addition 
of the accusative sign makes no diiference. This is an isolated 
instance in this dialect of a method of constructing Tiew case-forms, 
which is, we shall find as we proceed in oui‘ investigations, largely 
used in the later dialects and especially in the modern vxuuiaculars. 

' You will have seen how naturally the new formations we have 
noticed grew up. A language is well leaimt by otliers oi* correcjtly tran.s- 
niitted to them only when they are in constant and close intercourse 
with those who know it, or when they are dtdil)oi’ately taught. When 
foi some reason or other this is not- the ease, and the linguist.ic tradi- 
tion is imperfect, men proceed from wdiat. is moi*e in use and conse- 
quently better known to tliat wliich is less used and less known. 
Nouns in Sf, for instance, constitute a veiy lai'ge portion of tlie ordinary 
Sanskrit names. Their ease forms were most used, whence they were 
well known and those of otlier nouns not being so often used wei'o 
less known. In these cases these less known forms had to conform 
to the model of the more known, and thus we see a tendency to bring 
nouns as close as possible to the ^ declension, as you have seen in 
sucli nouns as and even And it is 

also clear that the new base is generally taken from the nominative, 
which case is oftener used than others; as aiul 

fn the same way we have observed a strong 
tendency to obliterate the distinction between the nominal and prono- 
minal declensions, and fuse them into one, and this tendency has suc- 
ceeded everywhere except in the genitive plural. Still at the time 
when the P&li arose the traditions of the original Sanskrit were not 
entirely lost, wherefore we have often old forms used side by side with 
the new ones. The same process is observable in the conjugations of 
verbs, as I have already remarked. It will thus be seen how ground- 
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less is the opinion of those who maintain that these Pr&krits or deriv- 
ed languages were simply literary languages, or were constructed hy 
Pandits. But this point will be discussed at length hereafter. 

Inattention to this law of false analogies or generalization, and to 
the wide range of its operation in the formation of P^li grammar has 
led some scholars to set down as Vedic certain forms which exist in 
this dialect but are not to be met with in classical Sanskrit. Such are 
IHW the genitive sing ular masculine of the nominative plural 

of and nominative and accusative plural of and iHjf 

the general plural base of the pronoun of the first person, and lijif 
genitive plural of ift. I see no reason why should be regarded 

as Vedic and not the other forms that have fiy for their base, such as 
fiTOT, &c., or why should be so and not the accusative 
plural; and not g«%, and not or itpf and not 

If tliese latter forms and a host of others must be explained with re- 
ference to a thoroughly different principle, why should the former 
which are kindred to them and are as completely capable of that 
same explanation, be traced to a Vedic origin P The fact that they 
liappoii to resemble certain Vedic forms does not prove their deriva- 
tion from them. The same process of gener alization and the same 
natural tendency to construct the less known forms from the analogy 
of those that are more known bix>ught th em all into u sa. The forms 

and qR%, and and ipj are, as stated before, made up upon the 
analogy of the corresponding masculine, and herein we observe the 
beginning of a tendency to obliterate the distinction between the 
masculine and neuter, which went on progressing until now, in the 
Hindi, Siiidhi, and other vernaculars of Northern India, the neuter 
gender has totally disappeared, while in the Mar&thi the distinction 
remains in the case of pronouns and certain nouns, and in the 
Gujar&ti oi^Jy in the latter. 

We will now examine the Pilli verb. The distinction between the 
special and general tenses and~moo3sls almost lost, the special form 
being used in the g eneral, as in Tr figwRf the future of ifRC, or the^geneSl 
form in fHi^pecial ‘ have also nWWR r and 

A large number ofirootsused in ordinary intercourse belong in Sanskrit 
to tbe fir st conjug ation; this and the six th are the easiest of the ten; 
in many cases there is no practical distinction between them, and in 
others they are so greatly like each other that they are €a|ial>le of 
7 
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being confused together. Hence the rule of constructing verbal forms 
common to these two conjugations, vh. the addition of the personal 
terminatioiis through the intervention of 8T, h as bocoiiK) general iu 
PAli. A good many roots belcmging CHduToTfrcV classes are (‘onjngatcd 
according to this rule; as and for and 

of the second class; for jprfw and for gwinfW 

and Ac. The tenth conjngafion is almost equally common in 

Sanskrit, wdience a great many roots are conjugated necessarily or 
optionally in this way; as or or 

or Ryrrtr % , &c. from TTR, 1%^. ^vith &c. The 

in these forms stands, yon will remember, foi* the Sanskrit whicli 
is the characteristic of tlie tenth class. The second conjugation Inis 
gone out, except iu isolated forms such as for 3Tf^, aud the 

third has left some reduplicated roots, as The fourth 

has preserved a good many of its roots Imt its is corrupted according 
to the Uvsnal phonetic rules; thus f ^ becomes Tn“, 

&c. The fifth and the ninth are confoundtHl, and roots ol 
the former take the termination of the latter also; as 

or mnn for 5%%; or 

for &c. In the last iiistau(;e tin? base is derived from 

the corruption of thus showing thai. the forms in m are 

a later growth. The seventh inserts, as l)ef()re remarked, a. nasal in 
the body of the roots and transfers them to the first; the eighth re- 
mains in a few cases sneh as and though this last takes a 
peculiar form also, as or and the ninth adds as 

in Sanskrit, as But it is to bo 

observed tliat the moi’e common of the roots belonging to those con- 
jugations only have preserved their peculiar forms; the rest are con- 
jugated according to the rules of the first, sixth, or tenth. Since the 
distinction between the special and general tenses and moods is lost, the 
effect of these conjugational peculiarities is only to constitute a new 
or augmented root. 


Of the ten tenses and moods in Sanskrit, the Pilli has lost two, 
the first future and tlie precative. The two Pad as or voices remain, 
but the distinction is lost in most cases, such forms as 
qff^, &o., though passive, taking Parasmaipada terminations. 


5?he following are the terminations*—^ 
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Vroseut Tense. 

Parasm. Atm. 



Siiij^ular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Isi pars. 

ft 

IT 

>1 

*1 

2nd „ 

% 




3r.l „ 

ft 

3TftT 

% 


E.v. 

'Rft 

Ac. 

Imjpcratioc, 

q^5=^ &c. 

1st pcrs. 

ft 



3TW% 

2nd „ 

f|, or none vj 



•^rd „ 

3 


fl 

arsB 

Ex. 


9"^!^ &0. 

Inijfcrfcct. 


Ac. 

1st jiers. 

3? 


? 


2nd „ 

3fr 


% 

sf 

3rd 

3Tr 


^>I 


Ex. 


3Tqr^>r. 

Eolcnii.aL 

3TTgpI 

arq^^ Ac. 

1st pors. 





2nd „ 


^PT 


>p3l5|r 

.'{rd „ 

or 


m 

'It 

Ex, qx|[ or 

&0. 

Aot’isi. 


q^^ Ac. 

Isl pors. 

f 


3T 

»% 

23uI „ 

3fl 

PI 



3rd „ 

f 

^ or 

3Tr 

3; 

Ex. 

3Ttf^ nr &o. 

Verfecl. 

3Tq^i 

arq^Ac. 

Isfc pors. 

3T 


1 


2nd „ 


PI 



3rd „ 

3T 


PI 

\ 

E.V. 

W8t 

&e. 

Eiitnrc, 

TTftrPi 

qqpqt Ac. 

1st pors. 



w 


2nd „ 



P=T^ 


3rd „ 





Ex. 


&C. 


Ac. 
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Conditional, 


1st pers. 




2nd „ 





3rd „ 

WT 



fere 

Ex. 


<Sic. 


aref^fere «fcc- 


The terminations of the Present of both Padas are the same as in 
Sanskrit, with the exception of the plural If and the ^ of the second 

person plural of the Atmanepada being a corruption of This 
tense is most in use ; hence the Pali speakers learned it well, so to say, 
from their Sanskrit teachers. The other tenses, except the Future 
which, like the Present, is also entirely Sanskrit, and the moods have 
preserved such of their forms as aro more frequently used in ordinary 
life. There is, for instance, greater occasion for the use of the second 
person singular of the Imperative Mood, and also for the third person. 
Hence these are the same as in Sanskrit, but the second person plural 
termination ij, and the first person singular and the plural if, 
Parasmaipada, have been transfen^ed from the Present. As to these, 
even in Sanskrit we find the Present used very generally for this Mood 
in the first person ; as in ^ ^ S’&k„ ^ ftq 

Mrioh., &c. where the forms should be &c. The ^rest 

are the same as in Sanskrit. The second person singular is formed in 
two ways, viz. without adding any termination as in the conjugations 
which giTe an ending e? to the base, and by appending as is done in 

the others. The Atmanepada ^ is changed to the cf being dis- 
solved into and since ^ renders the previous vowel heavy, the 
resulting ^ is doubled to preserve that effect. The plural is 
altered to the w and the mute element being dropped, we have sg 
the final vowel of which is transformed into through the influence 
of the preceding The ^ of the first person singular becomes ij, or 
this may be considered to have been transferred from the Present, and 
for the plural wo have which is an old Vedic termination of the 

Atmanepada first person plural corrupted in Sanskrit to The 

amd of the third person are the same as the £^Dd of 

the parent language. 

The Potential has preserved the old forms of the third person 
only, <1% for and for The ^ is doubled as in 

for according to a general rule which wo have noticed before. 
The singular of this person is also formed by adding qcg made up on 
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the analogy of the plural Ijcj and also of such forms as The 

final vowel is, however, shortened, but in such cases as for 

it remains long. This form with the final long is used as a 
base, and the terminations of the first person and second person of the 
Present added to it to form the corresponding persons of the Potential. 
The Atmanepada and are the same as and 

of the Sanskrit 3 T-conjugations, the ^ of being rendered an aspirate 
and the of shortened. The Parasmaipada singular as in 
is adapted for the Atmanepada in the form and the plurals 
of the second and first persons are formed by taking ipcq as the base 
and appending corrupted to Sfl and of the Present. 

In the Imperfect the gsff and 3; of the third person seem to be 
generalized from such forms as and 3^5:. The termination 

is, as you know, applied in Sanskrit optionally to roots ending in 
and necessaiily to and such as ai*e reduplicated. The ^ of the 
singular, however, may be considered as due to the lengthening of the 
previous of such Sanskrit forms of the af-coujugations as 
when the final consonant was dropped. This lengthening was brought 
about by the forcible pronunciation of the 9 Sf rendered necessary in 
Sanskrit by the final consonant. The second person singular is sff, 
which coiTCsponds to the Sanskiit and a? of the first person singular 
to the with tlio nasal dropiKjd. The Atmanepada second person 
singular $ is transferred from the Present, of is and 5 is genera- 
lized fi'om the forms of the non- 3 ^-conjugations, such as 
&c. The Perfect has pi'cserved the third person singular ^ and plural 
9 and tlie first pei’son singular 9 T, of the Parasmaipada; and ^ of 

the Atmanepada. Of the rest, ^ second person singular Parasmaipada 
is perhaps the ^ of the Sanskrit Atmanepada singular of the first and 

r-. 

thii’d persons; and Uie f of the Atmanepada is transfeiTed from the 
Imperfect. 

In the Aorist the third person singular | is the termination of the 
fifth form of the Sanskrit Aoiist with the final dropped as usual| 
and the plural t is generalized from such forms as Some roots, 

such as ^ and f have ^ for the sii^ular as and the 

% of which is to bo traced to Another plural termination is 

in which we can recognize the Sanskrit fp|:. The second person 
singular eft is from the 99?{^of the second Aorist; ^d the first person 
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singular is | resulting from the fusion of ilie augment 5 with the of 
the second Aorist. The tliird person singular and plural and the 
first person singular of the Atmanepada jire the same as tlie coitos- 
ponding ones of the Parasmaipada Imperfect, both numbers of the 

second person are the same as the corresponding Atmanepada of the 
Imperfect, and the of the first pei‘son plural is transfeiTcd fi*oiu the 
Present. 

'Phe terminations of tiie Second Future are made up as in Sanskrit 

/ 

by prefixing ^ ^ to those of tlie Present The Atmanepada first 

jierson singular has liowev er ^ instead of In one iustanct‘, /;A., 
from fl, tiio ^ is corrupted to lii the Cundfiional 
terminations the ^ o(‘cnrs everywhere, but the other p)riions are 
transferred from other tenses. The ending ^ of tlie third person 
singular is of eoui’se the of the Iin])erfeet ; the 3 ?^ ol tJie plui*al 
has been transferred from i he Aorist, Ini})orfec(, or Potential ; tlie ^ 

r 

and ^ of ^ and are brought ov(u* from the Atniaii(‘pada and 
Parasmaipada of the Present; ^ is andthei:ff of tlie plural is 

from the imperfect. In Sanskrit, tlie shoi’t terminations ot the Imper- 
fect and other tenses are atlded to the in the Conditional , Imt 1101*0 
there is a mixtui'e of both th(‘ short and the lung, and also of the 

f 

two Padas. We find the same mixture in the Atmanejiada. 

It will tliub appear that the Pie'^(*nl and Future Jiave preserved 
most of the Sanski’it terminations, and the otluu* tenses onl} about two 
or three. Besides the terminations that have thus been jireserved or 
transferred by analogy from ono tense to another, tJieio aie others 

wliich cannot be thus explained. Such are % Atmanepada iii'st person 

plural of the Present; ^ and of the Parasnuiipada secoiul and tirst 

person plural, and third person singulai’, second pei’son singular 

# 

and ^ first person plural of the Atmanepada of th(‘ Perfect ; ^ second 
person plural and first jierson jdural Parasmaipada, and ^ and 

third person singular and plural and first person plural Atinane- 
pada, of the Imperfect ; second person plural and ^ first jicrson 
plural Parasmaipada of the Aorist, and first person pluiul of the 

Atmanepada of the same ; first person plural Atmanejiada of the 
Future ; and ^ Parasmaipada and Atmanepada of the first person 
of the Conditional. These are unquestionably forms of the root 
tacked on to tho base in the particular tenses when the old termina-^ 
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taons ^vero for^ottcD, or Romo of ilioDi may be traced directly to the 
term ioai ions of ilio Sanskrit Aorist and which themRolves, 

as you know, ar(‘ forms of Of those, Hie Parasmaipada second 

person ])liiral is to bo traced to tbe correspondinpjSanski’it ^ of tho 
Present of and and ^ first persoji plural to the of 3 TFH of 
tlie rnip(‘rf(H*t and of fhe Present respectively. The penultimate 
3T of ?fH: IcngtheiH'd for the same reason as flia.t of is in 

foi’niini^ 3p|=g[T. Tln^ Almanejiada of ihe second person singular 
comes from the of 3TF^: of ihe linpeifect, third person singular, 
from ihe ^ of of ihe same ; and ?% and first person plural 

are to lie r(‘fi‘rred to such Aimanepada forms as and Of tlie 

last iANo, ap])i‘a»‘s to he a now formation from and is the 

old V^slic aicludype of 

/^You will thus see that, when the oiag inal Sanskrit form s were 
forii’otten. iu‘NVj)iies i‘orr(‘s]K)nding to them were constructed in tlie 
Mali, not only h\ i Iu‘ us(* of false amdcigies, but also by taking one 
form (list in(*ti\ (dy (*xpi*essive of the sense of a ])artieular mood or 
tense as a hase. and a])pen<Ung first iuil}" ihe personal terminations of 
till' Pi‘(‘sent, as iji ihe case of the Potential; mid secondly, the forms 
of tlu‘ root B 1 ?T. You NNill hereafter tind that the modern viTnaculars 
liav(‘ r('Sortt‘d to om* at least of these Uvo modi's of reconstruction; and 
similarly tlic hi'ginnings in the Pali of a mode of constructing new 
casi'-forms wididy j)rc\aleiit in the modern dialects was brought to 
your noiii'c licforc: so that tlie s])ii‘it or turn of mind which has been 
in opcirtion in tlic formation of the \ernacular speech of the country 
lias bemi the same since very remote times. 

The tci’iu illations with an initial consonant are in the general 
tenses appended throiigli ihe inter\ention of the vowel 5 ; but in some 
cases there a I’e forms directly corrupted from Sanskrit; as 
Sanskrit temporal augment ^ is often 

omitted, as Tim or 3^7THh ^ <>r several 

varieties of the Aoi'ist and the many special forms of the Perfect liave 
for the most part gone out of use. The Passive is formed by the 
mldition of as in Sansknt, sometimes with the augment 5 , Stunetimos 
without, in which last casi' ihe conjunct consonant is corru})icd accord* 
ing to the prevailing rules ; as foi*ms 

in a good many cases are the same as in Sanskrit, only phonetically 
altered ; as vfpTrT, in which cases we see t.liat the asn of ^ is 

changed to |, and ar^and qir undergo Samprasarana. The causal is 
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formed by adding or a^d or as or ^RTW R > 

and or SRT^lrfH- These forms I have already explained. The 
Past Passive Participle is formed as in Sanskrit, and in many cases the 
forms are the same. The Absolntive is formed by using the termina- 
tions gjr, and The first is the same as the second, the semi- 
vowel ^ having only undergone Sampras^rana ; and they are to be 
traced to such Vedic forms as &o., which have disappeared 

in classical Sanskrit. The Infinitive is formed by adding ^ as in 
Sanskiat, or wliich, I have already observed, is one of the many 
ways in which the Vedic Infinitive is formed. It has become obsolete 
in the later Sanskrit. 

Now if the Pali grew up naturally in the manner I have describ- 
ed, it could not come to possess the several grammatical forms it 
exhibits unless they were in use in Sanskrit at the time when it 
branched off. It has, as we have seen, preserved eight of the ten 
Tenses, and Moods whence it follows that verbal forms of these were 
then current in the language. PMi therefore represents M iddle San skrit 
or the usage that prevailed during the period bt^iween the composition 
of the Br^bmanas and Yaska or Panini, and must have begun to be 
formed during that period. Wo shall liereafter find that the later 
Prakrits represent the third stage in the development of the Sansknt, 
that in which a good many of the verbal forms ceased to be used; and 
thus bear to what I have called classical Sanskrit the same relation 
that the P^li does to Middle Sanskrit. 

We will now proceed to consider those valuable specimens of the an- 
cient languages of the country which have been preserved in i nscrip tions. 
The most important of these are the edi cts of A^ka, tlie pious king of 
P^taliputra in Magadha, the modern Bohar, who flourished in the 
middle of the third centuiy before Christ. These edicts contain the 
1 king’s relijgd QM_ and moral injunctions to his subjects, and set forth his 
own ideas, l)eliof, and conduct in these matters. Five different versions 
of them have been discovered, iriscHBedbnVocks in different parts of 
the country There is one at Girnf lr, near Jun%ad, in Kattjawar, 
another at^hauli in Kai tak, and a third at^apurdigiri or f^ahbazgar- 
hi in Afghanistan. These have been published and examined. The 
Gimar version has been copied several times, bnt the other two only 
once, and hence there are a good many imperfections in our existing 
copies of them. Another version has recently been discovered at 
near Gtanjam, in the Northern Circars, and copied by a Madras 
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CiviliaD. It is unfoi’tunately greatly mutilated, not more than two of 
the fourteen odictn being round complete, and but a few words left of 
some. Tlie fifth has recently been discovered by General Ounningliam at 
Klialsi, n ear Masuii in the Himalayas, and has not yetbeenpublislied.* 
Other edicts oTtFe same king are found insciibed on columns which 
exist at Dellii, Allahaliad, and other places. At Dhauli and Ganjam 
tlierii exist, along with the edicts meniioned above, others wliich answer 
to these. Anotlier insci-iption of Asoka lias lieon found at Babhi'a in 
Rajjnitana, wliicli consists of a letter to tlie Buddhisi. congregation. 
Tiiese insm])tioiis ar(i in JJ^iree different dialects, closely related to each 
otlier. The GiiMuir diale(‘t is very nmeh like tlie Pali. That of tlie 
DJiauli, Gan jam, and Khalsi xer.sions presents peculiarities wdiich are 
found in a. later Prakrit called Alagadhi by the grammarians. Such 
are tla; sidistitutlon of for ii for ihe sff of the nominative .singnhu 
of masculine nouns in 3T, i% the termination of the locative instead of 
the iVili fJf, and foi* Tiie Babhra and the (jolumn inscriptions 

are also intliis dialect. Tlie Sahhazgarhi recension a^dmits of some con- 
juncts sncli as and the sibilants^ and »5(^wdii(h in tlie others and in 
Pali ai'e (hanged t.o But it is a (piestioii whet lun* these are dialectic 
}>eeuliai‘ities, or are t.o ho attrihuted to a confusion of the vernacular 
witli Sanskrit. I will now place before you short specimens of these 
dialects. 


GirnAr, edict VJ 11. 

3f<Tt TT jTf^f fif i rh jrn^’ir 3T=Hrf% ^ 

ra ’Cl’Tt wt 


Sanskrit: — 

«rfrR;Fn*Rit TraHi 

I «cr THTt I 

ftipcii (i|J4,<f^t4l TRit I 

Translation: — 


“ Some time ago kings went on pleasui’e excursions. Hunting and 
such others were the diversions here. But Pjiyadars'in, the favourite of the 

* Published since in Corp. Insc. Ind. A sixth version existinf;- at Manshera in 
the Panjab was discovered after the above was published. I have made use of the 
lat(5st readings of the versions. 
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gods, began the seai'cb of enligliteimiciit when he liacl been a crowned 
monarch for ten years. Hence this exenrsion (course) of righteousness. 
It consists of this, viz. seeing Prahmfinas and Sramanas, and 
bestowing gifts, seeing the religious elders and preseni-ing gold, and 
seeing country-people and gdving instiaietion in lighteonsness and in th(3 
investigation of the law. Since that time king Piiyadars'in has been 
taking great delight in tlie glories of the next* world.” 

It is not usual in these inscriptions to mark the double or assimi- 
lated consonants, Henet^ we do not find them here e\ce])t in the case 
of double nasals wliich are indic'ated by a,u annsvai a hdlowed by the 
nasal. There is, as in Pali, no othei* jhonetic change ; we see 
becomes and g becomes o])lionally and nominative 

plural, for ihe geniiive singular, ihe nominative singular, 
and all other cases arv‘ just like those iji that dialect. We have ihe 
Aorist forms ending in an anusvara followed by as in Pali. Put 
there are some differences ; in IVtli as it is in tlie oilier 

recensions of this same inscription, is iliough 3??^ agi'ccs 

with the rules of Pali gramtimr and must iiave exisbnl in ihe language; 
tlie'^ is oj)]»t)sed to Pali usage, but tlie engraver may have 

committed a mistake ; is for 5 being changed to ci before 

the conjunct according to ilio rule we have noiiced. is in 

PMi ; but the inscri])tion perhaps i*e[)re^cuts (lie ] ire vailing usage more 
correctly ; and the 3T is leiurtliened in })}'ol)ably through mistake. 

There are thus very few cases of real difference, and ihoiigli they mighi' 
be considered to point to a dialectical variety of the nature of those we 
find in the different versions of the edicts, still tlie language is in the. 
same stage of growth as tlie Pali. 

The follow’ing is the IJliauli version collated witli that at Klialsi 
and completed : — 

“ 5i I % ^ 

fNP t ^ wiMi =9 *9 ‘ fSFf 

>«( =5 ( 

We here observe tlie vaiieties mentionecl before, tbo change of f to 
^ and the nominative in Wo also see for 

3. pfor^^^Kl). 4. Dh. oni, 

6. foi^tm 54 7. Kh. 


S. Kh. 

8. 5*1,4 Kh. 
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for fvipT or gr5H(=|SriT) for "^tr, and ^ or SJPR forsirt^nt. 

So tJien here wo have another dialect. 

Kapnrdigiri or ^ahhazgarhi version: — 

qq ^ ^q flH ^W^qqr’Jrq 3?^ ^ <S’:e. 

Here we have the conjuncts ftf, 5q, 5C &o., and the tlii^e Sanskrit 
sibilants; and also for f^^TR- The reason wliy we have not 

one same version at all the ihreo places must ]>e that it was the in- 
tention of the king to publish the edicts in the dialect of each parti- 
cular place. The Dhauli-Khalsi dialect i.s, as observed before, used 
in the column inscriptions, and also in that found at Babhra. The 
king's predilection fot’ it can ])v) plausibly accounted for only on the 
supposition iliat it was his own native tongue. If so, this dialect 
must liavo prevailed in Magad ha, which country was under his im- 
mediaio rule, and the capital of which was Pataliputra, where he 
reigned. And this ac(!omits foi- the fact that it is used in the inscrip- 
tions at Hhrudi and Gan jam, since they are situated in the contiguouB 
country. One peculiarity of this iauguage, viz. the nominative singu- 
lar of nouns in 3T (unling in q is met with even in the GirnAr re- 
cension, whicli may ])(3 ex].)lained hy Uie su])position tliat the edicts 
were drawm n]) tirst in the king’s dialect but were ti'anslated into the 
dialect of oa(*li province, the li anslation however being not executed 
carefully onnugli to expnngti a, 11 peculiarities of the original draft. It 
would thus appear that the grammarians of the later languages had 
nioT*e solid gixuinds than more fancy for calling that Prakrit which 
hears close res(‘iuhlanco to this language by the name of Magadhi. 
Here then we find specimens of thi’oe dialects prevalent in three 
widely distant provinces; but \ve sliould bear in mind that 
the difference between tltem is small, while in tlio languages that 
are spoken in these countries at the j>reseiit day it is so gi*eat as to 
make it difficult for the natives of one province to understand those of 
another. 

In the many other ancient monuments existing in the country we 
often find inscriptions which are prim'ipally in two languages, the 
Sanskrit and Iho Pali (»r Prilkiut, understanding by this term simply 
a dialect derived from the Sanskrit. Those in the latter (PMi) are 
mostly connected with Buddhism; though some Buddhistic inscrip- 
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tions also, such as those discovered by General Cunningham at 
Maihnr^ several years ago, are in Sanskrit. In the caves at 
Kanheri, N^sik, Junar, NanA-ghat, KA-rlem, and some other places in 
this Presidency, and in the BhilsA. topes, wo liave PMi or Prakrit 
inscHptions. Most of these are 81101^/, but at NAsik vro have long ones, 
in the caves of Ushavadata and Gotamipntra. The language of these 
latter is PMi ; and but a few forms are peculiar, such as ^ and 
for which the PMi has and Past Passive Participles of ^ and 
and % for the numeral two, the PMi form being ^ or In 
UshavadMa’s caves we have one inscription entirely in Sanskiit, the 
rest are in Pali or PrAkrit, but we have an intermixture of Sanski’it 
words, and the conjnncts 5 r and ^ often .appear. In those and 
smaller inscriptions we have such words as ^ for gTT, 
for cTlf^, for for while the PAli forms of 

these words are and Some of those instuap- 

tioiiH were engi’avod so late as tlie third century, wlien tlio Pali 
could hardly liave been the vornncular; but it had become the sacred 
language of tlie Buddhists; the mendicant priests for whom llu‘ caves 
were inteTidf‘d and ev(3n educated lay members of that ])e!'siiasion 
understood it; and hence it was used in these inscriptions as Sanskrit 
was in others, The style of GotamiputiVs cluirters, abounding as it 
does in long compounds and elaborate expi’cssions, is very iinliktJ tin* 
plain and simple language of Ashka’s edicts. And at the (md of ihes(‘ 
iind ihat of his son, we are told that tlio officers of these kings who 
(»ansed the cliaid:ers to he enginved iicted under the command, t. e. 
wrote to tlio dictation of ^‘respected persons who wert 3 tlio compilers of 
all such documents.’’ It thus appears that tlu^ Pali was at that time 
a sacred and a llteraiy language anumg the Buddhists. And as fotJio 
language of th(3 other inscriptions, which like those of Gotaniipid.ra. 
liud hivS son were not composed by learned men, one can easily 
understand how ignm’ant persons, not knowing Sanskrit oi* F^Ali well, 
blit still not Ignorant enough to know nothing of those languages would 
confound together Sanskrit, PAli, and vernacuha’ words. Even in our 
days we find the phenomenon in the pafnhls or horoRC‘Opes written by 
onr Jos'is or astrologers, whudi are neither in pure Sanskrit nor in 
pure vernacular, but contain a mixture of them both, and the Sanskih. 
words and forms in which are incorrectly writlen. And an explanation 
of this nature I have also to give of another variety of language that 
is found in the writings of the Northern or Nepalese Buddhists, 
These unlike those of the Ceylonese and Burmese Buddhists 
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are written in Sanskrit, Irat in sucli works as t-he LalitavistAra or 
the life of Buddha we find, alon^ with prose passages in pure Sanskrit, 
a number of vei’ses wliicli contain words orfoimis which are not Sanskrit. 
Thus, for instance, we liave: — 

You will here see that andq!(r are as in the PMi treated 

like nouns in is dissolved inio 3??^, and there are a few other 

instances of this pi'ocess, such as for ^!fT, for sjft, ffft for 

hut that, generally the con junct consonants aj*e retained as 
they me in Sanskint, jiml not assimilated. So also yon have for 

*?PIPT KC'iHh(' siLs^niliir of 

Iniporative second person ])lural, for &c., and even such 

woi’ds as IRTT which me Pfdi in every respect. But along with these 
tliere are ol her peculiarities wliicli must he attriinited simply to care- 
lessness. For instmu'c. ihe case terminations ai’e often omitted, a thing 
never dom' either in Sanskrit m* Pali, as for ’^fvFT %er%> for 

"'lien tfovei-ned li,v for &c. Sucb 

eoiistj'UctioiiK iis for iani??l%T«roq?n:, 

qUITl for are often to be met wiili. 

Tliis language lias therefore no fixed characteristics at all. We 
havi‘ seen ihai in sucli words as jP! and above, the final con- 
sonant is dro])}u*(], and fhese as in Pah and Prakrit made nouns in 3T. 
Buf iqpsfpF^^is usuil in tlie Sanski'it form also, as and there arein- 

staiKTS in which otlicr fiTial cfuisonants are preserved. Along with sucJi 
a form as nol('d above, wliieh is const rneted on the same prin- 
ciple as the Pali such a Sanskrit one as ^T^Pcf is found. It 

tliereforo ap]H\n'S to me that tliis is not ahi inde])endont language ; hut 
tluit the writers of tlu^ (lathas knew the s]>oken language or Pali, and 
tliat they were imjierfec'tly aeipiainted with Sanskrit, knowing enough 
of it to see that, thi' assimilation of consonants was a vnlgaiity, but not 
iicxpiainted with its giummnr. They intended to write in the more 
polislied or literary language, but not knowing it well, often used 
nnconscioiisly the grammatieal forms and tlie peculiar words of the 
vernacular. At the time when tlie Gitthas were wiitten the elaims of 
the Pfili tiO bo eonsidercnl a. separate language v’ere ju obably not 
recof»*nised, and it eonstitut(*d tbe speeeh of the uninstructed. Those 
who in this eoudition of tilings wished to write could not think of 
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doing so ill tliat form of speech, and therefore wrote in what they 
considered the language of educated men; but they knew it imper- 
fectly, and produced such a heterogeneous compound as we have seen. 



LECTURE 111. 

Tlic Vrdkrils and the Apahlimm.^a» 


On the last occasion we examined the language of tlie sacred books 
of the Sontlicrn Buddhists, and found that a large portion of the 
words it contains are pure Sanskrit and the rest are Sanskrit words 
corj-iipted or transformed according to cei*tain laws of phonetic decay. 
Til on by the law of false analogy the less used and less known de- 
clensional and eonjngaiional forms have been in many cases brought 
ovei* to tlie type of those more used in Sanskrit and consequently better 
known. So that in tlic vocabulary and the gi*ammar the laws of 
growtli I truced in fhe opening lecture are in operation, but their range 
is limited, and the dialect is in what may be called the first stage of 
depai'turo from Sanski'it. We then examined the language of the 
Inscrijitions of As'oka and found that it is either the same as P4li or in 
tlio same stage of development, and that thei-e existed in those times 
two ortlireo varieties of speech slightly differingfrom each other. To- 
day 1 pi'opose to examine ceidain other tHalects which exhibit a much 
greater depaiduio fivun the parent tongue. These are the so-called 
Prakrits. For a knowledge of these languages we have not to go beyond 
India, as in the case of the one we have examined. PrA.krit dialects 
jx)ssessed a literature and a portion of it has come down to us. 

There exist about six treatises on Prakrit gi*amma r, the most 
ancient of wliich is Vararuclii’s PrakritaprakAs^a. Next comes Hema- 
chaiidra, a flaina scholar of Gujarat, who lived in the twelftli century. 
11 is woik on gi’ammar is knowixliy the name of Haimavydkaraiia, the 
eighth (diapter of winch he devotes to the grammar of the Prakrits. 
Hemachandra’sti'eatment of these dialects is fuller than Vararuchi’s; 
and his observation was wider. He shows a very intimate knowledge of 
tJie existing literature of these languages, both saci^d and profane, Jaina 
or Brahmanical. His work and especially the last portion is full of 
quotations. He must have availed himself of the labours of former 
scholars, since he often mentions Furvdclidryas, Hemachandi’a also 
wrote a Koaha or thesaurus of the Hes'i words existing in these lang- 
uages. Vamruchi gives the grammar of four dialects, which he calls 
Mahjr&shtri, Sauraseni, M%adhi, and Pais'aohi. The names of the 
first tlu*ee themselves would show that they were the languages Spoken 
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or used in tlie provinces from tlic names of which tJicy are derived, 
but doubts have been i*aised as to tlieir goniiiheness, wliicii will be 
licj’eafter considered. The JMahai'asht ri is called the princij)al Pra- 
hrit. Por instance, Damlin in his Kavyadai^s a says — 

“The language prevalent in Maharasljlra tluiy regard as the 
Prakrit pre-eminent; it is the ocean of jew(ds in the shape of good 
literary works, and th(3 Setiibandha and others are w!‘itt,en in it'/’ 

Vararuclii devotes tlie tirst niiu» chji]>tei‘S of lus woik to the 
Mah^j^slitri, and then a (diapter each to the rest.. The peculiarities 
only of the latter dialects and their dilTeinices IVoin the iMaliarashtri 
arc given, and in othei* res})ects they are to b(‘ consider(‘(l similar to Uie 
first, llcmachandi'a follows the same method; but he does not mention 
the name Maharaslitrj and sp(‘aks of the dial(‘(‘t only as tin* IVakrit. 
These grammarians and all otliors wtio have wrilteu on the subject 
tretd of the ga*amma.r of the language etymologically. 'I’liey take 
Sanskrit as the origi nal la nguage or Prakrifi and gi\(* rules about the 
various phouetieal and gniminat-ieal ehang(‘s wliicli have reduced 
Sanskrit to the Prakrit form. The IVdi gramma, rian Kachchayana 
treats the dialect not as one deii^ed from Sanskrit as these writers do, 
but as an independent language, thongli it is very prohalde he knew 
Sanskrit, since lie uses Sanskrit grammatical terms, and his Sutras 
greatly resemble those in tlu* Katantra and even Pan ini. Vai'arucla ami 
Hemachandra derive Saumseni also fi-om the Sanskrit as they do the 
Maharashtri or the principal Praki-it, hut make the Sauraseni tlu) 
PnilcrlH orha^ifl of the Magadhi and the Pais'aehi. This ap])ears (o 
be the tradition; whence it would seem that older and more developed 
language or the language of respectable people was Die ^^aurafieni, and 
the other two were Die dialects of bor der <;o un tries used by pej’sons in 
a lower scale of society. They have some of the peculiarities of the 
Sauraseni, and come nearer to it than to the Maharashtri. Hema- 
chandra gives the grammar of two more dialects, the Chfdikil 
Pais'achi and the Apabhrams'a, the latter of wliich was accord- 
ing to Dandin, the language of Ahldras ( cowherds ) and others. 
Another grammarian of the name of Trivikrama gives in liis Pra- 
kritasutravritti the grammar of these six dialects. He lived after 
HemacEiaiidra, since lie mentions him in the introduction to his work, 

1. mf H ^ 5 ; I 
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and his book resembles Homachandra’s a good deal. There is another 
work by Chfmdra called SIi ad bli jishacl i an drika which is a meagre 
production. Another still of the same nature, tlie author of which is 
Lakslimidhara, mentions the same six dialects; so that the expression 
Shadbhashd seems to have become proverbial. 

The MiiharAshtri derived its impoi^taiice from its literature. From 
the manner in which Daiulin speaks of that literature it appears to 
liave been very extensive and valuable. He liimself mentions one 
work, ihe Setubnndlm, a poem attributed to Kalidasa but written 
by one Pra.ym*asona, whose fame,” Bana says in Ids Harshacharita, 

“ reached the other side of the ocean by means of the Setu.” I 
find in a ]\ls. in the colophoii at the end of eacli AsvA.sa or canto, 
Rometimi's ( thus in the Das'amukha- 

vadljii comj)osod by the prosperous Pravarasena ), and some- 
times, ( thus in the Das'a- 

muklinvadha, tlio woik of Kalidasa, composed by Pravarasena ). 
Some ki ngs IvjWnur bore tlio name of Pravarasena, but there is 
notliing to show tluit any one of them was the })OGt who wrote this 
work. There is a collection of seven hundred songs, chiefly of an 
amorous natui’o, by n. ])oet of the name of Hal a, which is called the 
8apfa^ati. We have an edition of tliis in Koman characters by Prof. 
Weber. Anotlieu' long poem entitled the Gaudavadhakllvya by a poet 
namtul Vakpatiraja, who lived at the court of Yas'ovarman, king of 
Kaaioj. in the early part of the eight li century, was dis(;ovored by Dr. 
Biilihu’ about three years <'igo. And several other works may turn up, 
if diligent seai'ch is made for thorn. The Kfivyaprakas'a contains 
about 75 Pi'iikrit verses quoted to illustrate the rules laid down by the 
author, and Sarngadhara also gives a good inany inliis Paddhati. 

The religious hooks of the Jainas form another very extensive 
branch of Prakr it lit erature. Prof. We ber tl iinks the language of 
these; to bo later than the Pali and earlier than the JPrakrits, so as to 
o(;cupy a middle position, jmuI (rails it J; i\ na- M did. But Hema- 
chandra himself, who must have known liis religious books well, and 
was, as I have observed, a great Prakrit scholar, treats it as the 
pri ncipal Prakrit or Maharasht ri, and in his grammar of this lie in several 
places gives forms of words peculiar to his sacred language, which after 
the example of hisBrahmanicbrother.s lie calks Arsha PrakriP. In giv- 

. arm’j; l \ l 5Kqioi;iit5;niifn^ I 3i|if s|i^ «ip5 | 

I 311^ ^ I He 1ms also said Ijcforo, that the rules he 

10 
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ing his first mle ahont the M^adhi dialect, mz., that the noin^ sing. 

of Masc. nouns takes the terminatioi^!^, lie says: — '*As to what the 

fathers have said about the Arsha (vrorks) being composed in the Ardha- 
M^gadhi dialect in snch words as these: ‘ the ancient Siitra is com- 
posed in the Ardha-MA,gadhi dialect’, they have said so in consotpience 
of the observance of tliis imle and not of those that follow®. Tims if one 
chooses to call the sacred language of the Jainas Ardha-MAgadhi on 
account of this M^gadhi pccnliarity and a few other arcliaisins, lie may 
do so; and I shall presently liave to observe that the great many dialects 
which writers on poetics give diffei-ed from each other insiicli insignifi- 
cant particulars oidy. *T5ut it is clear that Heniachandi'a considers the 
distinction to be slight, and idcmtifies the dialec‘t with the principal 
PrS,krit; and both he and the Jaina fathers refer it to tlio class of the 
PrS»krits of tho grammarians.^ 


is going to give even with regard to the ordinary Pi aknt should not be considered 
universal. 

I 

4. The only specific grounds one <'an find in Prof. ^Vel)or^ book in support of 
the assertion that the Jaina dialect occupies a middle position are these:- 1. 
That uninitial gp, TT, h, ^ other conson.'ints are drop])cd in the 

Mahjiraslitri leaving onl.> the ^o\U‘l, and preserved or softened in the Pali, while 

in the Jaina books ^Ls substituted for them; flic differenf stages of iJionetic 
corruption in this (*ase are, the eonsonants in then’ original or softened forms, then 
^for them, and lastly their elision. 2. That preserved in the Pali, and 

changed every^^he^e to ijt m the MaharashtH; nliile in the daina dialect initial ^ 
remains unchanged except in enelyties. 3. That tho loe. sing, ot nouns in 
ends in ^ ovj^ which we find in the language of the column inscriptions; nhile 
it Is^ and ni the PAli and in the Prilkrit. Now as to tho first, the ^ 

is not prior to the elision, but contemporaneous or subseciuent to it, being found 

even in the modern vernaculars. It w as introduced si m])ly to facilitate proimncia 
tion; L e., it is a strengthened form of the vowel. Tims the Prakrit of foot is 
qjgf, but in Mardtbi we hav<> so Skr., J',„ ' U.; ^ Skr., 

*‘'-The ^ wcnrsnotonlyin.Iaina})Ooks,but everywhere 
in tho (iaudavadhakavya; and Hemachandradot*Htell us in his siitra 
that the that remains after the elision of a consonant is pronounced like a soft 
With regard to the second, initial *1: is found unchanged in the Oaudavadha 
in a great many places. Thus in stanm 212 wo have the negative particle ST, in 
2« for in 21.-) for and in 251 Those’ in- 

stances 1 have foun<l on simply opening tho Ms, at random; and no groat search 
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But it is in the dram atic p lays that we find these dialects princi- 
pally used. Writers on Poetics prescribe that a particul ar dr amatic 
pei'son should speak a particular dialect. Sanskrit is assigned to 
respecti^le men of education, and women in holy ^j)rders; Sauraseni, 
to respec^Bfic ladies in their prose speeches, and the ]Maha,r^shtri or 
the principal Pr&krit, in the songs or verses put into their mouths. 
Sauraseni is also assigned to inferiorjduiracters; and the M%adhi and 
Pais'aclii to very low persons. Tlio general rule is that a di^amatic 
person should speak tlie language of the country to which ho or she 
is supposed to belong. Later writers give more minute rules. For 


was necossary. Heiiiacliandra also in his sntra foIloM'inj; another, Of. ^ 

says that tlie initial ^ is somelinies ehan^ed to somotiiiies not. As to the third, 
the termination may (•()nsiitiile a pcenliarity of tlie lan>(uaf;e, hut it is by no 
means an index: to its hi;,dn‘i' anti<iinty, siins' it occ'urs in the pronominal locative 
of the i)rincipal Prakrit. There are several i»ecuHarities in the daiiia books, and 
a ^(ood many of them are noticed hy our (Grammarian, hut they do not show an 
earlier staf^o of dcvelopiiionl. 

This eoutinacs still to he my view, not withstand ingt' all that has since been 
published on the subject. Dr. Iloornle, in the introduction to his edition of 
Chanda's PrAkntalakshana makes an elaborate attempt to prove that the dialect, 
the grammar of which is given in that hook, is more ancient than the Prakrit of 
Varariichi and Hemachandra. But it is not at all difliculi to see that he 
is altogether on a wt'ong tack. He says there is nothing in Jlemachandra corres- 
ponding to the rule given hy Chanda about dropping the tinal vowel of the lirst 
member of a compound when the initial vowel of the second is followed by a coii- 
junt censonant, in such words as dhumi ! ddhua^ ii( m -\ indm, ifee., which in that 
Prakrit have the forms dhn}i4tddha^ deruido^ &c. This change, however, does 
come under Homacdiandra’s rule 1. S4, which provides for the shortening of a long 
vowel when followed by a conjunct coiisomint. The short von els corresponding to 
and are ^ amlijj and among the instances given by Hcmacdiandra, wo have 
mirimio for narenUra, ahandfjKi for Mluppala for NUotpala &c. Dv, 

Hoernle thinks the changes of i to short e and of u to short o are later Prakrit 
changes. But he w ill tind many instances of them in the PAli, which certainly is 
an older dialect than any Jaina Ib’akrit. They are, he says, unknown to Chanda. 
Chanda’s work is a v'ery meagre production, in which v^ery little eudeav^our is mado 
to classify facts; and thus ho must he supposed to include these changes under his 
very general rule that one votrel t tikes iha phtre <>t another vowel {II. t). Tho 
instance (jlnhaii incidentaly given hy him in connection with another rule does not 
show that in his PrAkrit the form fjenha did not exist, much less that tlie chaugo 
of t to 0 was unknown. Thou with regard to consonants, Dr. Hoernle says there 
are five points in which tho “older Prakrit” of Chanda, as he calls it, dilfers from 
the PrAkrit of Vararuohi and Hemachandra. One of these ifc> “the preservation of tho 
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instance, the author of the Sahityadarpana assigns ]\rt^adlii to the 
aUoiidants in the royal seraglio, Ardliainagadhi to footmen, royal 
children, and merchants, Prachya to the Vidushaka and others, 
Avantiki to sharpers, warriors, and clever men of tlie world, Diik- 
shin^ty^ to gamblers, S^kari to Sakars, Sakas, and others, Ihihlika to 
celestial persons, Dravidi to Dravi'his and others, Abhiri to cowherds, 
GhandAliki to outcastes, Abhiri and Sfibari, also to those who live by 
selling wood and leaves, and I’ais'achi io dealers in (‘liarcoal. Hand- 
maids, if they do not belong to a very low class, should sj)eak 
Sauraseni. vSome of the modern grainriiarians also mention as huge a 
number of dialects. But wbetlior these were actmally used by writers 

dental w in eveiw case." tins .statement tlie Doctor ({uotos the authui'it}^ of a 

siitra in which we are toht hy Chanda that ^ and <U) not exist in the Pi akrit, 
as compared witli anotlier v ersion of that sturawliich says that and ZBf <h) 

not exist (II. 14). This last version no doubt provi<les for tlie change of ;?||^in all 
cases; hut the otlicj* which denies the non-e\istonco oi’ athrius the existence of 
cannot mean tliat it exists or isunchangtsl cases. The denial of non-e\isUm<‘e 
or aftirmation of existence only i)roves its existence or remaining unchanged in 
some cases. Hosidcs wo have a sjKvitie rule where we are told tliat a hdter of the 
;p class takes the place of the correspondin'- lettei* of the class (HI. hi h tlius 
providing for the change of to n^-.and the instance given isvjtmf f<u' vqfpmj;. 
But this rule the Doctor thinks holds good in excepiional castes, for w hich howt ver 
there is no authority whatever, and ho gives none. Again, la' says that his state- 
ment is proved hy thi' uniform spelling of the Prakrit i'xarnples with h in Mss. A 
and B, which, acconling to him, contain the older version of tin' work. I, hovvt'vor, 
find that the spelling in his edition, which is the spelling of A and B, follows 
uniformly, with one or two ex< e])t ions, in which wc must snppo-,e a mistolu', the 
rule laid down hy Hemachandra, r/:., thvit initial u is oi>tionally changed to n, 
while medial n is neoessarily so changed. Tlie instances arer-all the case-teianina- 
tionswdiich are to bo traced to tlui Sanskrit terminations having v in tlu'in, such, as 
off, fSf, an.l of; for (I. 1)^ f''’’ (I- 10), A. 

(1. 21), jiniffd- 21) f'»- ’•). frpjf (u. i.'>),jTqoTf‘>i' 

(“• -0. ?Tn>i OU- o), ^s^of w 

(III. 1.')), and ^;3f0T for (III. ;W). The seeon.l point is “tho'^i.reserva- 
tioii of the medial single surd uiiaspirate <*onsonants with the only exception of Jc ” 
This simply means the preservation of eh, I, and p wliich aecording to the other 
grammarians are {feneeaUtj di opped, Chanda agrees with these in clropping not 
only k, but t/,.;, ami d. Whether therefore the preservation of eh, /, and p, sup- 
posing that Chanda i^ally allows it, marks off his* Pixikrit as older than that of 
Hemaehandra or yaranichi is more than questionahle. But, as a matter of fact- 
in III. 12, he does provide for tlieir change toi, d, and //;and the change of t to d 
is a S'auraseni, a local change, and docs not indicate priority of tiffie. Be- 
des, even the dropping of these consonants must luivo boon contemplated by him. 
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of dramatic plays in accordance with the rules of Rhetoricians, or if 
they wore, Avliat constituied the exact difference between these various 
languages, it is im])ossiblo to determine so long as we have not got 
satisfactory editions of the jdays. Still in tlioso cases in which we 
have tlie assistance of the older Prakrit grammarians, the charac- 
teristics of each can bo made out wdth fulness and certainty. To 
illustrate his rules about the Magadhi, Henjachandra quotes from the 
speeches of the lishernuin and tljeTlwo poilcenien in Sakuntala, of the 
Kshapanaka from the JVIudrm-akshasa, and Rudhirapi'iya f>*om tlie 
Venisamhtei. The points in wliich the Magadlii chiefly differs from 
the principal Pi-flkrit and Sauraseni arc these:— ^ and of these are 

changed to ?^and m and of Sanskrit to and Z to and 
is not assimilated as in from tlie no m. sin tr. of masc. 

nouns ends in q instead of 3f f, wliich is the Praki-it ending; the gen. 


For in the instanci's veil in the book, they are droi)i)ed in all the manuHcripts 
use<l by l->r, Uuornb’. o\en in A ainl B, wlnob accordin'; to bini contain the older 
version, 'rims nvo have xrr fur JTq’JTBTf-H or jppm: 

(1,1b). for ^1. 'i;! and every where elsu), for ?fr5T?T: (11. 1.), 

'll-'*', *"'■ ^ f'»' il=5f(!TR 

lor ;r.iTn; ("• "• f?3i- 

f„r iTf-f 


for H’ 5 -| f"'' (II- I’l- ''' to iHMvorotted tliat the 

Dwtor Hhoolit in all thos,- < aM'^ havo mo a-ido (In- rca<lin”‘. of his loiuinscriiaM and 
iiivontedhiMownaithlliof^, andtj^^sUindmoin tlio words, instanl of being 
dropped. Tlii-iiuomion or restoration, as be rails il. is based on a singular in- 
fereneo tbal be ilediices from a single word, ^girentts a Prakrit wont in tbe book. 
He says it most originally have been Imt the eoityist, not knoaing of sueh a 
word being in the later I>r.tkrit abieh be knea. took it as tbe Sanskrit and 
wrote aoeordingly. If, therefoie. ^ aas tbe Prakrit aord in this ease, it most 
have been so in all tliose eases in aliich 9fp!| oeeiirs in the liook, and so l)i-. Hoernlo 
makes it ^ tlironghoiit. Biitit did not strike him that if tlie copyist know 
Prakrit enough to see that ^ was not a Prakrit word, he must have seen that 

^ also was not a Prakrit word! and eoiild not havo given it as sueh. Now the 

reason why these eonsom.nts were not admitted by Chanda, areording to the 
manuseripts A ami B, among those that are droppisil, but only among those that are 
softened must be that all these rules are only general ami not universal, and there 
were as many iustanees of softening as of dropping. Besides, I have ah-«idy said 
that Chanda's work is pcrfnnotory, and does not show accuniej o o isi.i \a ion an 
statoment.’ Tho third point is the prcseia .it ion of the nualial single surd ^«Pirato 
consonants with the only exc<-ption of kin i. % % % are preserved, but III. 
11 provides for t o change of these to and if we look to the sense of the 
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sing, of masc. and neut. nouns optionally in as and the 

form of tlio i^om^jiiig. of ilie first personal pronoun is If we 
apply tlie test furnislied by these rules to the several dialects used by 
the characters in the l^trichclihakatika as it is in the existing editions, 
which play contains a large variety of characters, and consequently 
of speech, we shall ilnd that the language of the ChA-iul^las, the 
Sakara, his servant Sthavaraka, and even Kunibhiraka and Vardha- 
manaka, is M%adhi, though the rules about ^|, and z are scarcely 
observed. There is hardly any dialectic di if erence in their speeches. 
But the Sahityadarpana would lead us to expect his ChflndalikA and 
Sak^ri respectively in the first two cases, and ArdhamA-gadlu in the 
last three. As before ol)served, some admixture of MAgadhi charac- 
teristics constitutes this last dialect. Under this view there are 
instances of the use of the Ardha mag adhi, as Lassen remarks, in tlie 
Prabo dha chandrodaya. The dialect tised by Mathura, the keeper of 
the gambling-house in the Mi/ichchhakatika, is somewhat different. In 
his speeches, we sometimes find ?5^and 3]r used for ^and and some- 
times not. The norn. sing, ends in 3ff, as in tlie Mahax’ashtil or 
Sauraseni, in some case.s, in others it ends injg as in the M%adhi, 
and sometimes in if as in the Apabhranisa ; and the gen. sing, some- 
times ends in as in the Magadhi. If the text is to bo depended on, 
the Dakshinatya which Vis' van atha^ attributes to gamblers may be 
such a mixed language. 

It would thus appear that if all these infei-ior dialects did exist 
and were used by dramatic writers, they differed from eacli otlier in 
unimpoiiiant particulars, and that most of them belonged to the 
Magadhi species, since the Mss. have confounded tliem witli the 
Magadhi of the grammarians. Hence we are justified in taking tlie 
real number of Prakrit dialects used for litei-ary purposes to be six, viz,y 
those mentioned by Hemachandi'a, Trivikrama, and Lakshmidhara. 


siUra and also to some of the iiisUinces that are given. The change of to is a 
S'auraseni peculiarity. Of the two remaining points one is the insertion of to 
avoid the hiatus caused by the <lroi)ping of a consonant, about which I have already 
spoken, and the other is unimportant. 

There is, therefore, no question that the Prakrit, a meagre grammar of whic his 
given in the work edited by Dr. Hoernle, is not older than Hematihaudra’s.— (1887). 

5 Another gambler without a name is introduced iu the stuno scene, whose 
language Prof. Lassen thinks is Dakshindtya and Mdth lira’s, Avan tiki. Very few 
speeches, however, ore given to the former, and it is not possible to come to any 
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Dandin Tnentions a work of tlie name of BHhafckath^ written in 
the language of the gliosts, e., in the Pa^aclu. Dr. Biihler has re- 
cently obtained a trace of the work, and arrangements have been made 
for getting it copied®. It is traditionally ascribed to a poet of the 
name of GunA.(]hya. 

Let ns now examine cursorily the principal Prakiit and the 
Sanraseni whkdi ranks next to it in literary importance, but as the 
model of the infei-ior dialecl-s and as the language used by the higher 
class of Prakrit- speaking dramatic; persons in their prose speeches is 
more important than the other. Elere, as ])efore, I will place a specimen 
of each before you: — 

61. ^[3t] wrar? 3Tfmt i 

f^[3T] It II 

63. rim fii^ I 

07. S?l^ *r[3Tl 3^f5n=^ ^ I 

3^1 3wiinn II 

ftrR Ryml^d^Jiuwu irfRitf ii 

Sanskrit* — 

rt I ^ *v. ^ * rv »>> . 

ol. TuT^ I 

63. 5:^ I 

«K|S’m<«IWIfl'+IH W II 

07. WT^’IJTRr 55^ 5!^PaiT: I 


definite conclusion from them; but so far as tlioy ^Cf> there is hardly any differeneo 
between his diah*»‘t and that of Mathura. The Professor is led to attribute tw'o 
languages to gamblers by t lie annotator on the S&hityadarpami M’lioin ho quotes, 
and who explains vj^ by Tbit if the word is to bo so understood, 

wanted, and nt'ithor g^:| nor I or, supposing 

the warriors an<l clever worldly men wore gamblers, gambling wa'^ not confined to 
them; m hence there is no reason to mention them in ]iarti<Milar. 

0. So Dr. Biihler told me at the time; and on a subsequent occasion I myself 

thoiiglit I had found a trace of the work. But up to this time all our search has 
proved fruitless. (1887). 
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99. I 


61. “Victorious are tlie great poets who, establishing their great- 
ness by their own words, do obtain praise only.” 

63. “Thovse whose liearfcs «appreciate tlie true beanty of poetry 
experience joys even in poverty and sorrows even in prosperity.” 

67. “ Even a small degree of Tiakshmi wlicn enjoyed adorns and 

delights, but the divine Sarasvati if imperfect is an unspeakable 
mockery.” 

99. “There lives a king named Yas\)vai'man who delights Tndra 
by removing all the distresses of the world and whose vdi-tues liave 
reached the ends of tlie quarters.” 

Sauraseni: 




Sanskrit: 


5!wi% I jRrf^ ^;ttT?CTfPT?r«T«p«TJ?5 fWrp# ^ i % ^ 4^- 


“What ! thou hast obliged me. Here T ombi^ace. 13ut I do i^t 
catch a glimpse of my dear friend, my sight being obstimcted by tbo 
flow of tears. Friend, the contact of tby body, hairy like a ri]Kmed 
lotus, cools my body in a peculiar manner to-day. JMoreover, with thy 
hands clasped and placed over thy head, do at my r-equest, humbly 
say to that person, ‘Unfortunate as lam, I have not feasted my eyes 
long, by looking freely at the moon of thy face which rivals the blown 
lotus in beauty”. 


In the Ms. of the Gaiidavadha, from which the first extract is 
given, ^ and preceded by ^ and | are marked as ^ and qf- Tri 
Mss. of other works the Tl does not appear; but tlioro can be no question 
that it represent the later pronunciation correctly, since as already re- 
marked in a note this q is observed in some of the modern vern- 
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naoulars. But it is to be pronounced like a strengthened or Sff and 
not like the heavy semi-vowel that I mentioned in my observations on 
the PMi. 

Prom these extracts you will observe that phonetic decay has 
made greater progress in these dialects thnn in the one we have 
examined. The changes in the Pali are, with a few exceptions, such 
as may be attributed to the circum8tanc(‘s and vocal peculiarities of 
a foreign race. But in the Prakrits the usual processes of corruption 
have a widerraijge of operation; though even liere we shall, as we 
proceed, find it necessary to ascribe a good deal to an cth^ogical 
cause. And first as regards the phonetic transformations which we 
have noticed in the Pali, I have to observe that Prakrits also exhibit the 
game with but slight differences. The vowel ^ is changed to ^ as in 
'sRT, ?r>I, *r3T, for Ac.; to f as in fif^, &e. 

for fi5t, &c.; to 3 as in 'TtS’ET, &c., for 

&c. When standing alone it is moi-o often changed to than in 
Pftli; as in and for eRfe and SRsyj or sm, or 

&c., for Ac., -wliile the P&li forms of these words are 

3 (PIT and 3:5. The diphthongs ^ and are as in Pidi changed 
to ^ and gff, as in %:?5T?T, &c- for%^,%T.%2q. &o-; and in 

&c., for ^^R5|vr, Ac.; but in a good 

many instances they are dissolved into their elements ^ and 3Tgr, as in 

for%t{, Ac., and qgr, 

1 ^, Ac., for &C. This change resembles 

the dissolution of conjunct consonants into the different members, and 
like it is dW to a weak or languid way of pronunciation. In ^ and 
S^Pkhe first^jlernent or 3T is rapidly pronounced, and the temporal 
value assigned to it by the authors of the PrA-ti^^khyas is, you will 
remember, half a m^tr^, while in the Pr^kpit transformations it 
is one m&tr4. The long vowels are, as in PA,li, shortened when followed 
by double consonants; and thei’e is the same or even stronger evidence 
of the existence of short and In PMi slTort % and 5 followed by 
a conjunct are in certain cases changed to fir and and from that 
fact we infeiTcd that they were short. Here in a great many more 
cases when so followed, short | is optionally interchangeable with f^, 
and short i is necessarily replaced by as in or or 

^ or &o., and &c., for(?piir, 5PC, 

&c. In several cases not followed by a conjunct is o ption ally 
changed to f , as in or for or for 

IX 
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The ijf in these words mnst for some reason that we will hereafter 
consider have been pronounced short and hence interchangeable with 
If. Sometimes the consonant following an or is doubled, as in 
^SffpsspTi &c., for 3«trTW, &c., which could 

only be because those vowels were pronounced short, and the loss of 
quantity thus occasioned made up for by rendering the pronunciation 
heavy and forcible. In other cases the ^ was so pronounced by some 
and not by others; and so we have or i|3T for or for 

%«|T, cfcc. The syllables and are changed to and oftoner 
than in PMi, the ^ of the causative and the tenth class becoming !» 
necessarily throughout, as in f ^ for 
See, 


All the sibilants ai*e reduced to as in the P4li, but in the 
M&gadhi dialect to as for 5^, &c. These 

dialects do not possess the cerebral 3^, and therefore we ha'\|e in the 

place of the P^li 35^ and in some cases the original Sanskrit as in 

for the PMi ?!a5nT, JTOS, ^Ptosf^ and Sanskrit 

&c., 5^ or urr^ or for the PA^li ggj, sfloSt, &c. and 

5fb? for the PMi qT^%, q>o5, Sec. There are a good many moi’e 

examples of the change of dentals to cerebrals than in the Pali, both 

through the influence of a neighbouring ^ or without it. Tlie ^ and 
which correspond to ff and are in most cases softened to ^ and 
Thus we have for the Pali as in for S#- 

&c., and q^, for SP|iw, qM, lq>¥Rjqv; or 

or apnq, q»q or qsq for qwr, &c.; qjq (PaU qsq), f^i^, 
for qqq, r|%, 4^, &C. In P&li the de ntel nasd ^ 

i s changed <H^i n but a few instances; but here it is so changedthroufS^ 
puts n ecessarily when uninit ial, and op tional ly when at the beginning 
^ a word; as apem, for qiapT, &c., and opt or qR, 

cif or or , for qr, qqPf, &c. The opposite proc ess is how- 

ever observable in the Pai ^chl dialect , where not only have we no 
instances of this changelSut even the original Sanskrit is changed 
to as in 5pT» for gcf, Tprr, &c. The conjunct consonants are 
transformed in the Prakrit in the same way as in the P41i. In the 
former however, ^ and are changed to 0*^ and not to as in the 
latter, as in CTR, fprorr, Rm, for &c. To bo 

thus corrupted, ai|^ must in the original Sanskrit have been pronounced 
as if it were composed of and sjr; and sometimes the latter must have 
been so weakly pronounced that the sound of ^prevailed over it and the 
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whole became as in ^ or nnnr, or or for 

<&c. In ilio P^4chi and the M^gadhi, however, the 
Pali transformation is retained; as in ffsasft, 

for ?^?rT, i^ir, ^ 0 . The conjunct 3| is sometimes changed 

to 3^ corresponding to the of the older dialect, and W to ^ in 
which case the heavy tidda of ^ia transferred to the 3 {^ which takes 
the place of ^as in the change of ^3;^to In P^li the consonants of 
r^only interchange places; /. r. it becomes From this and from 

the change of the initial nncoiiibined to it appears that very 

often the Sanskiit was pronounced heavily when the Priikrits arose. 
The Sauraseni and the dialects allied with it have, however, both the 
PAli and the Prakrit corraptious of 

A de ntal f orming a coi^unct with a following gj^ is in a few cases 
changed to the corrcspo!i, ding pal atal; as in for for 

for yjfi, for f^, f75n tor f|I, SW for E^ii, for 
for fTpS5RT» &c. This seems to arise from the fact 
that ^ was pronounced so lightly that it lost its distinctive^ 
character, and Ihe conjnncts came to bo confused with those contain- 
ing a dental and ^ which, you will remember, are changed to a double 
palatal. In PMi the is retained in those instances, and the ^ and 
and S^are changed to ^uiid ^ according to the general I’ules, and the 
of becomes Besides the coiijuncts disjoined in PMi by the 
interposition of a vowel, we have ^ and <1^ also so treated in the 
Prakrit, sometimes optionally and sometimes necessaiily. Thus 
becomes or STpiH, (P. 3?RW); or 

(P. arf^or afw, (P- gpw); 'TOtra, Trwft^r, (P-TOJirer); 

3W5, awiwr, (P. 3WOT). 

Having noticed tho changes common to the Prakrits with the 
PMi, we will proceed to consider others distinctive of the former. 
Most of these wore due to the eonlinuons operation of processes which 
come into play in a living language. The PMi exhibits but few in* 
stances of those processes. The changes observable in it are mostly to 
be traced to one or two vocal peculiarities of the men who spoke it. 
At the time when the language received the form in which we now 
find it, the tradition of tho original Sanskrit was still distinct; the 
PMi had not lived an independent life detached from its mother for a 
long time. But with the PrSkrits the case is different. They show a 
groat many more instances of the usual prooessos, and copsequently a 
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much greater departure from the parent tongue. We will begin by 
noticing what may be called the softening process. 

The vowels ^ and ^ a re softened, as we have seen, to short q andsft 
before conjuncts. These latter sounds are, as indicated in the last 
lecture, more open than the former, that is, do not requii^e the tongue 
to be raised so high as in the (‘ase of 5 and 3- They are therefore 
softer. Blit since the change principally takes place bef ore dou bles, 
it may, I believe, be traced to their influence, as I have ali'oady 
observed. In that case this would be an instanc e of as similation. 
But the change of long | and 3 ; to long and is due to softening 
alone; as in for for for for 

and for ^ for for ff\Z, for 

for ?i?fhCj for and JT^f| for In tlie same way, and H 

are in rare cases softened to^, as in for for""^^, 

and for 9 ? reqnii es no movement of the tongue or lips, 

while |[ and H do. It is therefore softer than those two vowels. Both 
these changes contradict another principle to bo hereafter noti(*ed, the 
operation of which is wide, and they must therefore be considered 
special or peculiar changes The manner in which ^ is softened has 
been ali’eady detailed. 

The semivowel 5^ is often softened to 5, as in fctH^r for s?fsr^, 
for for for for &c. Here 

the effort necessary to bring the middle of the tongue closer to the 
palate is economized, while the position of tlie organs in otiier respects 
is the same. The 3 of the conjunct ^ is sometimes softened in this 
way to I and sometimes to In the former ca5 e the resulting 5 is 
transferred to the previous syllable and forms with the contained 
in it; as in for for for for 

&c. Similarly if is changed to H as in guft for foi* 

for iTspcr, for 5 for % &c."* 

The surds are softei^d into sonants. The pronunciation of these 
requires, as yon will remember, less exertion than that of the former. 
For sonants such as 3, 13^, w, &c., are pronounced by means of 
or vocal sound which is produced when the glottis is in its natural 
condition and the chords vibrate, and the surds fj;, w, &c. are 

uttered by sending forth simple breath or sfvdsaj to produce which it 
is necessary to stretch the glottis. This effort is saved by changing 
the sur ds to so nants. Thus ^ is changed to 3 as in f<^ 

and for ^to in w, xpit and for iff, and 
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and in qffe for and the other instances given above; ^ to ^ as in 
5p5rC, and q;^, for TO, qTO, fSTT, and TO; and ?r and 
to ^ and VT as in for q?T, for qm &c. (in Saur.). The cerebral, 
and ^resulting from tlie originjil dentals 5 ^ and are also similarly 
softened to ^and in qfe (TO in Pali), for q^, 

for f or TO for &c., and %fe5 for 

for &o. The sonant answering to ^ is but 

this is fin*ther softened to q, as in 5 ^, Ac., for ^ 

qrqi^» Ac. 


An original ^is softened to in which case there is a sa\ing of 
two etfortb. I^he complete contact necessary for the pronunciation of 
ql)eing avoided we have This sound is similar to q in the fact 
that the breath Indore the bi^eak of the contact or close approach is 
allowed to pass out by the sides of the tongue, but is more difficult or 
harder because its position being higher up, the tongue has to be raised 
higher than in pronouncing q, the position of which is near the root of 
the upper teeth. This additional exertion is saved by proceeding 
from q, at once to q. We liave thus cfcSig, g^, 

f<)r nro, ’•P’* Ac. In the Pali, however, you 

will 1 ‘cmeinber and x>i’cbably in some unwritten Prakrits also, the 
cerebral character of the letter was preserved and we havo^ instead 
of q. Sometimes q^ivS softened to 5 only. The position of this is lower 
than that of q and the contact is incomplete. It is therefore softer 
than q but harder thaii^^- Tliis last sound is produced lower still, 
but a light close approach is formed^ and the breath is allowed to 
escape by the sides of tlie tongue; while in nttering 5 the tongue is 
kept in its position with gi*eatcr force, and the breath is allowed to 
vibrato. This change is principally to be met with in the case of the q 
resulting from an original q in such words ;is q^TRf-* Ac., for 

TOTWj 5PRT, Ac., the q of which must first have become q. In 

and qf^, for and qflR, we have instances of an 

original q passing into An original j is changed to q which, as 
just observed, is softer than J, as in g^, &c > for 5fc[r> 

When the ^{oi-ming the first mem ber of a con* 
junct is softened in this way, andtho following member is_weak, ^or 
is itself capable of becoming Pj^tlie whole conjnnct becomes as qqW 
be(»me8qgr-?«I;tr!ir>l»’?5rJT;3TI§j31?f<'r^;’Tt»_5S> sibilant 

^ which Is the only onejive have in the Mahftrishtri and Sanraseni, is 
sometimes softened to that is, the simple heavy breath somewhat 
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compressed at tlie dental position is made nncompressed heavy vocal 
sound; as in ^ |, qifp n, &o., for "mR, 

Ac. 

Another phenomenon cliariiiCieristic of the Pr&krits is the drop- 
ping away of sing^ aninitial consona nts. Thus ^ is dropped, as in 
for fwnPR, &c.r^is in mm for qfJT, 

smt, WnT. &c.; ^ as in ^3?% for &c.; :^as in r^, TTaTT, 

»m, for ?:3m, Tnn. nsr &<■' ; f^as in ^arm, qaTt^t *TaT, for 
Jl?f, Ac.; ^ as in TRT. ^3^55, for *r3[;T, SR^, &o.; followed by 
any vowel except 3T, as in ftg:, ^355, for ftj, &c,; ^ as in 

•qnRT, RapiT, for &«•; ^as in ^f^T, i^3Tg. for af}q, &c. 

The vowel a? or arf that remains after the elision is when preceded by 
3T or 3Tf pronounceil like a light q. Wo find it written in Mss. also, as 
in qqT, Ac. In tho same way, the mute element of the 

aspira tes is dropped, except in the case of the palatals and of the | 
or tho heavy nrhia or vocal sound being alone pi'eserved. Thus wo 
have gf , fef, gfl, for gR, &c., iff, gff qfjot, for JR, qm, 

gr^, &c.; JTf^, ^5<IT, ^r, for qrg, ftgq, W, Ac.; qf , grf, for S|fH 
q»j;, gp|, &c.; ?5r5. for ?5rg, #(Tf, &c. The range of 

the operation of these processes is very wide; and the numbei* of woi'ds 
transformed in accordance with them is veiy laige. Now, the princi- 
ple which is at the bottom of this elision of consonants is the same as 
that whi(di brings about softening, viz., econo my of exe lotion. But in 
a growing language which knows of no accidents in tho course of its 
history, there is another principle whicli counteracts this, viz , the 
necessity of pronouncing words in a manner to be understood by 
others. Hence a wholesal e elisio n is impossible; and the natural 
course is to soften sounds away, untirfinally they are elided. This of 
course must be a very slow process. But in tho Pr^kfit, and espe- 
cially the Mahi^r^shtri, we do not find it to be slow. Elision seems to 
be a distinguishing characteristic which strikes one very forcibly on 
reading a Pi4krit passage. It is too regular, systematic, and far- 
reaching, to have been the product of a long course of softening. In 
fact, becaase it is so systematic and general, some writers have 
doubted whether the PrS^krits were genuine dialects, and have expressed 
their belief that they are tho creation of Pandits. But we shall find 
that tho modern vernaculars retain tho words shorn of their elements 
by the PiAkpits in this way; and that these latter dialects were the 
immediate parents of those we now speak in Northern India. If this 
general mutilation of words was brought about hj a natural decay, wa 
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must suppose the process to have gone on for a great many centuries. 
The Prakrit vocables that have descended to the modem vernaculars 
have not, since the period when the Prakrits arose about fourteen 
centuries ago, suffered at all so much as Sanskrit words in passing in* 
to the Prakrits. We have not drop ped awa y any of the elem ents of 
Pr&kpi t voc ables, though we may have r e-arr anged them in some 
cases. If, then, fourteen centuries have not been sufficient to 
make words lose any of their elements by the action of natural 
causes, the process by which Sanskrit words were mutilated and 
became Prakrit must, if it was natural and ordinary, have been 
in operation for a considerably longer period, a supposition which 
appears extremely improbable. And it is (pestionable whether a 
language which has not been exposed to accidents in the course of its 
history suffers so much, even after the lapse of any conceivable time. 
Tho Teutonic languages, though they have been going through an 
independent course of development since the period when the ancestors 
of the modern English and Germans separated from the ancestors of 
the Hindus in pre-historic ages, have preserved the elements of old 
Aryan vocables which the Pr akrits lost. They may have transformed 
tho words, but have not mutilated them to any giHjat extent. The 
English words fafher, mother^ hrothei\ footj and others, have all the 
elements of the old ipg, (^), and others; while the Prakrit 

or or or and qps?, and the modem 

vernacular fqgr, IfRf, JPT, and qrf or have lost all except 

the first consonantal sound. The elision of consonants on a large 
scale in the Pr^knts is therefore to be accounted for in another way 
than by attributing it to a natural process of decay. The Pi4krit 
words must be taken to represent the prominciation of the correspond- 
ing Sanskrit words by an ali en ra ce. The vocal organs of the j)eople 
of that race were unus ed to the utteran ce of Sanskrit sounds, and in 
this respect they wereintlie condition of children making their first 
attempts at articulate speech, and elide d uninitial consonan tal sounds 
and n.qfiiniiln.tftd ( ^onpinct consonan ts as these do. When a child or a 
barbarous foreigner listens to an elderly or more civilized person, he 
has not the patience to attend to all the sounds composing a word 
and to reproduce them carefully, or has not acquired the habit of 
doing so. The fir st letter only makes a strong i mpression on 
his ear, and this he faithfully I’eproduces; and as to the rest, he 
realizes their qu antity by pronounci ng the vowels, but his tongue being 
untrained, the peculiar movements necessary for uttering the conso- 
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nantal sounds he cannot go through, and avoids. In going over the 
Pali we had to attribute the assimilation of conj uncis and other 
peculiarities observable in that dialect to such a cause; and now the 
elision in the Prakrits that we have been considering must, I believe, 
be accounted for in the same way. 

But what could be the histori cal ev ents which led to the whole- 
sale assimila tion of con sonants in the first place and to the similar 
elision of uninitial consonants in addition to the assimilation, in the 
next? I would ^ut forward the following hypothesis. It would appear 
that when the Aryas moved from the land of the five rivers and settled 
in the country known afterwards as Brahmavart a and Ku rukshetra 
that is the country about Thanes'var, they formed a consolidated com- 
munity in which an aboriginal or alien race was incorporated and the 
language represente^by the Pali was the language of this race. When, 
however, the consolidated community spread eastwards and southwards, 
they met other alien races and the dialect spoken by the lowest class of 
the consolidated community was learnt by these new alien races and 
the words which were in the P Mi st age were further corr upt ed into 
the forms which we find in the ^rakia ts. The dialects of the A^^a 
edicts do not show instances of the PrAk rit i*ula .^-Q£. elision . though 
some peculiarities of one or two later dialects are discemable in them. 
Does this necessarily show that the PrA-krits had not developed in the 
time of As' oka ? I think not. The dialects of the edicits represent the 
spoke n lang uage of the more cultur ed po rtion of the consolidated com- 
munity and not that used by the races wdiich were ne wjv inco r^x>rated 
with the community and formed a class lower in the scale, though the 
Prakrits must have begun to be develo|)ed about the time of A^oka, In 
the N^sik_cas£LiiLScriptions of about the second centi ^ of the C hristian 
era we observe some instances of the Prakrit peculiainty of elision, 
whence it would appear that the Pr§,krits had then come into exist- 
ence though they were still regarded as vulgar and were neglected, 
the principal inscriptions being in the Pali which had then become a 
learnedjanguage. The concli^sion we came to in the last lecture, that the 
PMi represents middle^-Sanskrit in a vemacnlar form while the 
Prakrits correspond to the last or classifiaLstage, is in harmony with 
this view. 

Another process which transforms the words of a language is 
assimilation. We have already discussed the assimilation of the 
members of a conjunct and of the diphthongal sounds ^ and and will 
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now consider the application of the process to the different syllable, 
composing a w ord. The ^ of the second syllable of and 

is changed to 5, because the vowel in the first is 5 or the ^ 
of being cl^^nged to f ; and we have 5]%, and Simi- 

larly, the ^ of and and the 5 of 5^ aie changed t6~ and 
^ tlirough the infi^uence of the following %, and gr; and the forms are 
and Sometimes, whe n ^ as a member of a conju nct 

is changed to a palatal, it infl uences t^ preceding vo^el and brings 
it over to its own position, as in for ?5[5?|T> for 

for HTny, <fec. An original palatal also produces similar effect, as in 
or ^ for "^n the words gjij for pqif, for <I?I, and 

for tlie adjoining vowel is changed to ^ to make it go 

easily'' with the labial q. Yon will observe that it is a? that yields so 
readily to the influence of an adjoining letter, because in pronouncing 
it no movement of the tongue is necessary. It is sounded by letting 
off ndda or intonated breath, without offering any obstruction to it; 
and this current gives rise to the different vowels when it is obstmeted 
in various ilegrecs by various movements of the tongue and the lips ; 
so that if the organic position of the pre\'ious consonant remains a little 
longer, or if the following is begun a little earlier, the ^ current as- 
sumes the form that that position gives it. An aspirate or an aspirated 
mute existing in a word influences an adjoin ing vowel or a conso nant ; 
that is, the heavy breath that is necessary for the utterance of the as- 
pirate mingles itself with the other sounds also. Thus becomes 

^%fT ; and 

in which instances and are changed to and w. 

In other cases the heavy breath is transferred to an adjoining vowel 
which becomes as in for for for 

for in which cases by the dropping of the mute 

we should have, but for this heavy breath, 

and The words ^ and become ^ and the ^result- 

ing from the transference of the heavy breath being softened to 

Another kind of assimilation must be noticed here. The vowels 
are open sounds and the cons onants clo se. These being used together, 
the openness of the former has a tende ncy to dimi nish to assimilate 
them t o the lat ter, and the closeness of the latter has a similar ten- 
dency to yield to the openness of former. This latter change in- 
volves economy and is the same a s sof tening ; and ^ for instance be- 
come more and more like vowels when they are changed to and 
and thence to and ^ ; while the latter ultimately does become the 
12 
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vowel But the former does not involve softening in itself but rather 
hardening, since (i or 5, and or to which a? is sometimes changed, 
^casion motions of the tongue and the lips which the latter does not. 
But in this change there is an ease of pronunciation such as is involv- 
ed in assimilation. Immediately after one closing of the passage of 
the breath, it is easier to make a shorter ojiening for it such as f and ^ 
require before another closing, than a longer one such as the pronun- 
ciation of and requires, or a complete one such as is necessary for 
This last vowel therefore has a tendency to pass off into and 5, or 
and But whether the shorter oj)ening is to be made at the middle 
of the palate or at the lips, that is, 'whether ^ is to be clianged to 
and 5, or ^ and ^ depends on the vocal habits of a j^eoplc. Some are 
accustomed to open their lips and round them, others not. Similarly, 
whether the opening shall be tbe least possible or a little more, that is, 
whether a? is to be changed to ^ or first, and then to 5 or 5, or at 
once to I or ^ depends rpon halut. "^nd the ease of pronunciation in- 
volved in this kind of assimilation is also relative. Some peoide may 
feel the muscular effoii required for 5 and ^ io be more intolerablo 
than the wider or complete opening, and prefer and ^ or even as 
in the instances given under vowel softening, and in others occiuring 
in some of the modern vernaciilars.'^die Prakrits change 9T to 5 in 
virtue of this law^ of assimilation, as in for q^, for 
for i%^nT for and for ; and to q in for 

SRTjiSfj, for arq, for sr^T, <tc. 

Opposed to this process of assimilation is dissimilation. When the 
sam e vowe l occurs in tw'o succes sive sy llables, it is felt to be l)iirden- 
some, and hence a dissimilar vowel is substituted for it in one of the 
two. We have thus for for 31 ^ for 

jTiRr, and irSPC for gfS and gft, for for 

fsrar or ^ for for 5^, for m for 

for and for The words ar^fCl aii'i for 

'O 

and must also be considered as instances of the same law, 

though anoth er sy llabl£_ intervenes betwee n the two containing the 
sam^vo;:^!. Instances of this process must necessarily be few, since 
there are not many words containing the same vowel in successive 
syllables. But we have got so many here, that the substitution of a 
dissim^la^LZPwel in such cases may be considered a general characteris- 
tic of the Pr^kpits. It will also be seen that in these instances, ^ is 
subsitnted for % throughout, and for* 5 mostly ^ so that these may also 
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be considered as instances in whicb the most open sound was prefer- 
red by the Pi4k]*it speakers to f or as involving less exertion. 

The fii’st of fr|>sr, &C., is lengtEfined 

optionally ; and wo have or TtfTO or 

T-qr^sr, &c. On the other hand, the Sf l of qqr, ?WI, 3?^ 

5 lf^, fi^nr &c. is optionally shortened ; and these -words 

become 

f;Tn:-qTT&c. The fTd in’#?, JTiftT, 5^, &c., is 

necessarily shoi-tened, and we have ^nf^TST, 

&c. Changes of this nature seem to be dne to some kind of accent 
with which the woi-ds must have been pronounced. When one of the 
syllables of a word is accented, the whole vocal weight of that word 
gravitates towards that syllable. It is .sounded with greater force and 
pitcli and with a- jerk which are apt to cause a wider opening betw^een 
the organs of speech than is necessary. Hence the less open vowels 
3T, 5 , and ^ have a tendency to become more open, ^.e., B,nd 

Siinilai’ly the force and the jerk tend to prolong the time occupied 
by the utterance of the vowel, that is, to lengthen it. And long vowels 
occurring in the nnaccented syllables often become short, since they 
are uttered hurriedly or carelessly. Supposing was pronounced 

wiili the accent on q, that would be a reason why the V[ should become 
sn ill tlio course of time ; and if was pronounced with the accent 
on q, we can understand why the ^ should become short. Bnt the 
real nature of the old Sanskrit accents, notwithstanding the labours of 
the grammarians, is little understood. How words were actually pro- 
nounced in this respect it is difficult to say. If the uddtta was really 
the acute accent, it falls in some of the above words on syllables by 
being on wbicli it could not have operated in the manner indicated 
above. The supposition that the svariia was the acute accent fails 
equally. But perhaps the old accents w’ent out of use very early, and 
others took up their place. Whatever may have been the case, the 
changes wo have been considering seem to have risen from an accent 
of some sort, ^he q of and is optionally changed 

to f ; for eui-^posing that the accent fell on the second or third syllable, 
the force necessai’y to pronoun co it could not be successfully exerted if 
the mouth had to bo previously opened wide for sounding q. It is 
thus reduced to the close vowel 5 ; and so we have ^^STUtT, 
and The droppin g of in itial vowels as in ?:aur for 3T?7Jq and 

for «|^ 5 Fimust also be traced to those vowels being una ccented. The 
accent on the penultimate vowel which is very general in the vernacu- 
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larsas will be noticed in the next lecture had probably its beginning in 
these Prakrits and of this fact these six words are instances. This 
penultimate accent seems' to have had a wider range in the later stage 
of these dialects represented by the Apabhrain^a. 

There are several instances in these dialects of the interchange of 
consonants. The word becomes while regularly it ought to 
be ^ ^ iihus interchange places. SimilaiiyV is trans- 
formed to srncT^ to cTfOTHT^, to to 

^ to ^ also being used ), Jffncr^^to &c. In the case of 

for we have an interchange of vowels, for the 5 resulting 
from 5 R is transferred to ^ and its to of. In ordinary life wo often 
find that a man speaking hastily makes the sounds of a word thus 
interchange places. When several people happen to do so in the case 
of particular words, the new transformations come in the course of 
time to be regarded as the true words and acquire a recognized position. 
The Pr^ki’its sometimes change a labial to the nasal of its class 
as in for ;fpT, for STpff?, for #fr for mK 

for and ftfftpjf for These are optional changes ; the forms of 
the words with ^ or ^ instead of q also existing. Though the change 
involves softening, since a portion of the breath is sent through the 
nose and the force of the contact weakened, it must bo attributed to 
a tendency to speak through the nose. Similarly, they introduced an 
anus vdra into words which did not originally contain it ; where also 
the breath was discharged through the mouth as well as the nose. In 
this manner, m became ef^; #5; 5^, 5^ . 

’CT, g?t; f»r, t«l; 1 % 3 T; iTfsik, ^TIT; 

&c. The last syllable of the absolutive termination ^ and of the 
case endiugs and ^ is also sometimes nasalised, as in gy^ ^u} or 
and or Uf and or 5 for ^OT and On the 

other hand, the existing anusvdrd of a few words is dropped, probably 
from a feeling that its existence in those words was due to a mistake 
and from a desire to correct it. Thus we have or ifff for 
^ or TO for TO or for TO, or for and 

uf or as the termination of the gen. pi. The letter ^ is, in a* few 
cases optionally, sometimes necessarily, transformed into nr, as in 
or ^15^, or or and nrro or for 

^ 5 I|pS 5 i and TORT. In the last instance ^ is softened and 

made . to exchange its place with the second 555, and the ^ of nr 
becomes % optionaUy. This also points to the Prakrit characteristic of 
speaking through the nose. 
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The remarks I have hitherto made apply to the Mah^iAshtri or 
the principal Pj‘jlkrit. The Sanraseni dilTers from it in but a few 
particulars. It does not di'op ^and w but softens tliem into ^ and vj, 
as in &c., for ^TT^qf, &c. The con- 
junct is often changed to as in for f5rT^?rT, 

&c. In addition to these peculiarities, in ihe MA^gadlii the t and f^of 
the principal Prslkrit are represented by ^ and as in 
S^^l, for ffT, ^TTOTj &c. T he o f a conjunct is not assimilated 
but pref^ved, and the ^ changed to r, as in for 

for i%c. Tlie double and the con- 
junct g are changed to and s^and ^ to and being thus soft- 
ened to ^ and Thus we ha\'e for ^ for 

gof fe r^ for fo]' & 0 . The consonant whether 

original or derived, as in the Prakrit corruptions of ^ or iq[, w'ns pro- 
nounced lightly, that is softened to H, as in for 3pciy for 

&c. The conjuncts |r, 5^^, and <T^are, as before mentimied, changed to 
sisT, as in Piili; and to as in Tf^ for IT^, 5 ^, &o. The ^ of 
is changed to as in for and for 

In tlie Pais^achi, the clianges of single conso nants that we 
have noticed in the cast* of ihe Maharasht ri and Sam^a seni dt) not take 
place; that is, the consonants are not droppe d or sof tened, nor are they 
transformed by the process of assimilation. The donj^ils are not 
changed to cerebrals, but the originar Sanskrit cerebrals are optionally 
changed to dentals, as or for nnd an original 

uj^to througlioiit, as in gspH f^>R Tlie so nant ST is hardened 

to rl, as in for qr^ for &c. The sibila nts are chan g- 

ed to f^as in Pali and tlie principal Pr^kiit, and ^ and 5^ to o3!H ap 
in the former^ In tlie Ghulikfi Paisachi,^ tlie sonants are throughout 
change<l to surds, as in qfTO, TT^T? &c., for 

3RWJT> Jpg[, '■^ 0 . Phonetically the PaisAclii appeavvS to be 

in nearly the same condition as the Pali, but the hardeni ner of so nanig 
is peculiar, and may be compared to the change of Sanskrit sonant? 
to surds in the Teutonic languages, as in /oof for tooth for know 
for ITT, &c. Such clianges involve no economy w’hatever; and like the 
change of dentals to cerebrals they must be attributed to (*ertain 
peculiarities of the Tocal organa. Even in the operation of the usual 
processes we have, as you will have seen, found very wide scope for 
the play of similar special aptitudes. The chai'a-cteristic of the dialect 
we have been considering of not changing dentals to cerebrals as the 
Pftli and the Pr&kidts do, and even the dentalizing of cerebrals, would 
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appear to be truly Aryan. Perhaps then fcliis ^as the language of an 
Aryan tri])e that had I'cmained longer in tlie oidginal seat of the race, 
and was connected with the ancestors of the Teutons, so as to develop 
a p]ionetic peculiarity resembling theirs, and emigrated to India at a 
very late period and settled on the borders. Or it miglit bo that the 
tribe came to India along with theotliors, but living in the mountainons 
countries on tlie border in a sort of rude independence, it developed 
this peculiarity of pronunciation, which to my mind betokens a rude 
and uncontrollable force of breath. Since niider this supposition 
they could not have come in very close contact with their more civilized 
brethren of the plains, their language did not undergo some of those 
phonetic modifications which Sanskrit underwent in the mouths of the 
aboriginal races. And in a Sanskrit verse quoted by Mr. Ellis in 
his preface to Oampbeirs Grammar of the Telugu language, the coun- 
tries where tlie Pais'achi is said to have prevailed are such border 
countries as GandJiara or Afglianistan, Nepal, Bahlika or Balk, &cJ 

Wo will now proceed to examine the Grammar of the Prakrits. 

As in the Pali the dual and the da t. case arc wanting. The termi- 
nation of the iustr. pi. isj|, the other Pali having disappeared. 
The ablatiyc^pl. which was lost in the older dialect is made np by 
adding Skr, to the of the instr. ph, which was used in P^li 
for the abl., and to tlie termination of the locative, and using 
and as tbe terminations for all nouns. This ^ in the ft>rm of ^ 
and J is also used to form the ahl. sing, of all nouns. This is according 
to Yararuehi. But Hemachandra gives ^ and as the vSauraseni 
terminations, and ^ and gf as those in tlie principal Prakrit, wliich is 
according to the usual phonetic rules. This grammarian gives as an 
additional iermination for both numbers, and extends ^ and ^ to the 
plural also, and to tlie singular.^ In Praki^it, sometimes conso- 
nants are doubled even when there is no conjunct in the original San.skrit. 
Hence wo have and the reason why this and ^ and 5 or ^ and 5r 
are extended to the plural is that in Skr, the expression made up of a 
noun and this termination has boih senses; as IfpqfrT: may mean from a 
village or villages. The gen, sing. ^ from the ^ of Sanskrit nouns in 

7. Names of other count riew in Central or Southern liulia also occur; but the 
rcadinj^ of the verse is evidently corrn]»t. 

S. I shall in all my observations on the Prakrits follow Hemacliandra, since 
he IS full and explicit. Vararuchi is indistinct in several cases, and his rules 
on that account have been misunderstood by all writers who have followed him ; 
and he is incomplete. 
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^ is generalized as in PA-li and applied to all masc. and nent. nouns; 
and tlie pi. is formed by tlie old Skr. term, Pr^kritized to of, as in 

tbo older dialect. The Pali pronominal abl. or has disappeared 

and the loc. or ^ has assumed the foimi of and is used for all 
nonns of the masc. and nent. genders as in the otlicr language. The^ 
voc. pi. is as in Skr. and Pali the same as the Norn. pi. 

Maftaih’vc Noi/vs /?? 3?. The nom., acc., and instr. cases of nonns 
in are the same as in Pi\li; but here the nom. pi. form is option- 
ally trausfeiTcd to the acc. pi. also, tlius giving another instance of 
the strong tendency to confuse the nom. and acc. that I have spoken of. 
The dat. sing, in 3TP!T like that in Pali, is preserved in solitary instances 
in which it has the sense of “for the sake of’’. The abl. sing, besides 
the general forms mentioned above has the old one ending in as in 
Pfili, and a new one in 3TTff which is used in the plural also. This 
is used in Sanskrit in the w{)rds and which have 

an ablative signification. It must in its origin be considered the same 
as the instr. tcjrinination - The loc. sing, besides tbe general form 
has, as in Pali, tbe old one in w. Tbe voc. sing, has also the two PMi 
forms and another the same as the nom. sing. 

— Nouns in 5 and The nom. pi. has a form made up according 
to the analogy of neuter nouns or nouns ending in ; as and 

TJiis docs not exist in the Pali, the analogy being there extend- 
ed to the gen. and loc, sing. only. The Prakrit has also the two 
PMi forms 3?nn and which latter is transfoi mod into 

and fTflfb tdio latter appearing also in the form of 

and The acc. pi, has also the neuter form BTPTpJTt or 

in addition to tlie Pali 3 Tnfl[ or Hlf- • Pesides the general forms 
mentioned above, tbo abl. lias in tbe sing, the neuter form 3#rrnl or 
idso. The Pab loc. sing. does not appear. The other 

forms of these nouns are like those in the older dialect. The voc. 
sing, is or as in Pali, and BTufr or HTf. We here seethe 
analogy of neuter iiounS or nouns ending in ^ extended to nil vowel 
cases except the loc, sing, 

— Nouns in Two bases, one ending in as in from ^ 

and the other in ^ as are used, the former throughout all the 
cases and the latter in all excejit the sing, of the nom. and acc. The 
first is declined like nonns in 3?, and the second like those in H as 
The nom. sing, has also the old form In the Pali, you wdll re- 

D. Prob Lassen derives thoiu differently. 
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xnembei’, tlio first bnse is tised^in the plural of four cases, and the 
SGCoiul ill tlu 3 gen. sing, only; Avhile the singulars of three cases ha.ve 
the oh] Sanskrit forms. Here the two bases have been extended much 
further and one old form only that of the nom. sing, remains. Nouns 
expressive of relationship such as i^nd 'STHTf? ^^re declined simi- 

larly, the final syllable being shortened to as it is in Sanskrit 
and Pali in those cases where the base is used. The voc, sing, is 
and of the latter class of nouns it ends in or gpc? 

— No?i,ns in 3;!^ (jprese7it participle), has four 

bases. The old one ?TjT^ with the old Sanskrit forms only phonetical- 
ly corrupted (SI^ becoming is used in all the singulars except that 
of the loc. and in the nom. pi.; as and 

In PMi it is used in the loc. sing, and gen. pi. also. The second 
Prakritised into is used in both numbers of all cases 

except the nom. sing., and in Pali in all except the nom. sing, 
and pi. and the acc. pi. It is declined like a noun in as 
^om. pi, jpi acc. sing., Tf3FT“Tl^ acc. pi, TRHT instr. sing., &c. 
The third is employed in the gen. sing., in the older dialect; 

but hero, as ti^, in all cases and numbers except the nom. sing. It 
is declined like an ordinary Sanskrit noun in as nom. and 

acc. pi, acc. sing., instr. sing., &o. The fourth is TPIpt, Pr- 
used in all cases and both numbers. Yararuclii, however, does 
not give this, and omits the others in some of the cases. This base is 
unknown to Pali, but occurs in the word in the form of sTtHUT, 

and is used in the plurals of the instr. and loc., while hei*e it is ex- 
tended to all cases. Tins noun and such others ending in are in the 
Prakpit declined like the base in 3FroT is general to all and used 
throughout, but the others occur in certain cases only. The voc, sing, 
of is or in the Sauraseni, the former of which does not 
occur in the Maha>'ashiri. The base of the present participles ends in 
and they are declined like nouns in The P^li, you will re- 
member, uses the old base in some of the cases and has the old forms ; 
but here they have disappeared. Similarly and jyaf become ^ and 
throughout, i.e.^ end in Other final consonants are dropped 
and in f^inine nouns sometimes ^ is added. 

Feminhie ami Neuter The Prakrit feminine declension 

differs from the PMi in little more than a phonetic corruption of the 
terminations. The q of the instr., abl, gen. jtrid loc. of nouns in ^f, 
and the m of those in % or are weakened into ^ or 5 or dropped, 
leaving only ^ and In the latter class of nouns this ^ is further 
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optionally shortened to Thus we have and 

&c. Tlie optional loc. forms in q arc lost; and the of the nom. plurals 
and leaves only the vowel which is again shortened to 
gr. The abl. forms in or are of course now. Fern, nouns in 
^ substitute for the final and are declined like nouns in 3^; as, 
&c. JTrf, however, has another base JTTTO when it signi- 
fies a “goddess.” In tlie Vk\i four bases are used, the old one, jpf^ 
declined like masc. nouns in 3T, Hig, and iTTrft- This last is used in the 
gen. pi. only along with lTO5Cr>T, and irfr|^. The nom. and acc. of 
neuter nouns in "S? are in the Prakrit the same as in Skr. only pho- 
netically corrupted, as ^ sing., -f-foT ph; while the sing, of those 
in I and 3 have an anusvai’a optionally attached to them, as ^ or ^ 
sing., pi. The optional Pali plurals in ^TT and are lost. 

Sanskrit neuter nouns in 31^ and become nouns in 3T, and are 
masculine. 

at 

Pron9ufis — The nom. pi. in is preserved, as in ^ &c. The 
gen. pi. has ^ for its termination formed by a<lding a light | to the 
of Sanskrit, which according to the nsual rules should be cor- 
rupted to and is also foi’med upon the model of the corresponding 
nonns ; as or JR^rur-nr, or <^<^*- Tlio Pali has and 

its double gen. is ^vanting. The loc. sing, has the termination 
a form not existing in the older dialect, in addition to the used 
for nouns, both of which are to be traced to the Skr. Rrr;, as in 
or or <&c. This is further changed to as in 

^rf^, &c., or better, this latter may be traced to the Pali 
Another loc. sing. teim. is ^ which repei'csents % as 55!^ 

etc. The abl. sing, OTf^is optionally used after and only, 

ill the form of as and in Pali it is necessarily used 

after all pronouns. In other respects pronouns are declined like the 
corresponding nouns ; as acc.. ffoSfuT, instr., 

abl. d' ho instr. sing, is optionally formed like that of 
nouns in 5 in the case of some; as &c. You will thus 

observe, that except in the nom. pi. there is no distinction between the 
two declensions ; the peculiar pi*onominal forms I have mentioned 
being only optional. Of the fern, of and the gen* sing, is 

optionally or &c., where the base is ^ &c. The other forms 
are like those of nouns in as through- 

out along with the other in 3|r* In Pali it is used in the gfen. and 
loc. sing, only along with t^e other, and the gen. forms are ftnd 

latter of which is, as I have said, a double genitive. This 
13 
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the Pr^kj'it has preserved in the form of originally where 

the represents the qr of the older dialect, as it does in the feminine 
nouns. The other base of and has also its genitive singular 
in as cTO, formed by transferring the masc. termination ; or it 
is to be traced to The genitive plural forms of the masc., such 

as and AFT» stre also sometimes used in n feminine sense. The loc. 
sing, of q^, and ^ is optionally formed by extending the masc. 
termination f| to the base in as ^rifl &c. These peculiarities are 
only optional ; so that the feminine pronouns are declined like nouns 
in or |. Thus we have nom., ^jT, 

aco., ^inn, isirfl, instr., 

&c. abl. STO't, PlWI, 31RT, srpn, gen., 

loc. The optional instr., abl., gen., and loc. singulars are 
and 

The pronoun q* in the form of ur exists as in the P^li ; 5?[ig[ has 
two bases, fq which is used throughout, as ^qt, 5^ nom., ^ acc., 
instr. &c; and 3? from which we have optionally 3?^ 
nom. sing., 3?^ and gen. and loc. sing., and qff and instr. 

and loc. plural, and 3qf^ instr. pi of the feminine. fqt> fqw, |q^ 
&c. are also in use. The base 3? is used in the PMi in the instr. sing., 
gen. pL, and abl. sing. also. The demonstr«ative has one base 

only, 3|g, which is declined like nouns in A; as nom., 

3?gu{| acc. 3^gurr, 3TJjff instr., &c. The pronoun of the second person 
has, according to Vararuchi, five bases q, or gq, grq, 

^ and The first is derived from the ^ of ; gq or gq from 
the same with the q softened to q ; gqq from gvqq through the inter- 
mediate PMi form g^, the last conjunct of which is changed to qq, 
by a rule formerly given ; gqf is made up by putting together the g 
d the singular and the ^ of the plural, as explained in going over 
the PAli ; g^q is another form of ^ is the old Sanskrit qq^ ; and 
5|f seems to be derived from the of g?% as is from 9[|^Q|. 

Hemachandra adds to be derived from the Sanskrit or from 
being changed toS^T; 3^ from g3|? by the dropping of^J 
gcj and gtf other forms of gwpi ; g^T from ^ by the insertion of g ; 
55 from 5*^; by the dropping of the g of g;:f ; and 35«i by treating 
5S*T in the same way. The Pali has only g, and g?5; and the several 
old forms it had are lost in the Prakrit. Nominal terminations are 
used in. ^ good many cases. Thus we have g, g#, gj, and g*r for the 
nom. sing., these and gi? and gt for the acc. sing., gJTf, gJT^, gt, 

5*^5, and also g?t, % and ^ for the instr. sing. The form g4 
properly belongs to the nom. and acc. cases and to the gen., ^ and ^ 
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being only It softened; but several eases are here confonnded. The abl. 
sing, has &c., &c., gffit-sfl &c., 

&c., grfrit-aTt &o., g5?rfit-3il &C., also gtij, gsH, g^f, and gsafr. 
The gen. sing, has twcnty-ono forms, viz. a|g, %, g^, gf, g^, gjj, 
g*TT> 5> %, 'll gs*!) HS'iTi g^f, g^ir, srf, and 3 ^. The loc. 

sing^ has g^, gjpi, g;n|, rJf, ati, gi^, g3#JT, g»T^, g?^, g®>#*T, 
and g^R^. The plurals are as follows; — 5f, gs^, 33 %, 
g^i g^ nom.;4 gsH, 33^1 g^, g^, g^, 3^.- ^ acc.; ^ 

3®^. g3^, g»%f?. 3?^, g«%f? and 3^^instr.; gSVl^-^-|;-||???r 

-5*^1 &C., &c.,3Tfai-^ &C., grpn-^ &c., andgsir^-|t- 

&<!. abl., Jr, g^i ?FT, 35niT, gs^JIui-ni; ggpJT-bT, gJlTH-nl, g^DH-nf, 
g^i g3?I, 3T5, 3351, g35n'H-’H, gen., g^, gg-|g, gq-i^i gs-t^i gs^T-WlT* 
®^, g®5’®ST-l%^, g3|T-35lT-'jtl^ loc. Tlio points to be observed in these 
forms are tliese. The riom. sing, has mostly the same forms as the 
acc. sing. This is duo to the fact that the Sanskrit of the acc. 

becomes, wlien the is shortened by a Prilkrit phonetic rule, ^ e., 

the same as the iiom. sing. Hence its Prakrit represen tatvies 
and gpT are the same for both the eases. But a more probable reason, 
wbicb explains a similar fact in the case of the first personal pronoun 
also, is that the plurals of the nom. and acc. having by natural proces- 
ses already explained become exactly alike, the two cases came to be 
confounded: and the sing, forms also of the one were used for the other. 
Th€> forms g?Tf, g^T, are common to the instr. and 

loc. sing. This probably arises from the fact that the Sanskrit 
when the is softened to q[ or 5 , becomes ^ or and so does the 
of the loc.; and when the base H is seen to be interchangeable with gjf 
in the nom., the terminations ijr and % wdiich are common to the two 
cases are applied to giT also. ^ and its softened forms ^ and (^, and 
^ are common to the instr. and gen. sing.; g^, g«^, giq|, are 
common to the abl. sing and the gen. sing, and pL; and'Jf to the instr. 
sing, and pi. and the gen. sing. Such a confusion of the case-relations 
must be expected in course of time. Even in Sanskrit the gen. and instr. 
&c., are used alike in connection with some participles; and the identi- 
fication of the abl. and the instr. we have ali'eady noticed in thePr^lqits. 
The gen. forms gtf, gsv^, g?f, grf, and gftsfr, all derived from 

the Sanskrit dat. and referred to the gen. when that case was lost, 
are taken as bases, and the terminations ^ of the nom. and acc. pL, 
of the instr. pL, and ^ of the abl., ut or of of the gen. pL, 

and ^ and ^ of the loc. sing, and pi. are tacked on to them to fom 
these cases. Here the tendency to use the genitive form as a base for 
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the formation of tiie other cases, a trace of which only we observed in 
the PMi, is seen more developed. 

The pronoun of the first person has, according to Vararuchi, the 
following bases : — ^ or and from the Sanskrit singulars, JHT the 

gen. sing., from 3?^ and off from of which is used in the 
plural. Hemachandra adds iff and from and 5f from or 
He also gives 37 ]^, and for the nom. sing, and 3?^ for 
the acc. sing. The first is clearly from 3?!^ 1st pers. sing, present of 
3|W, often used in Sanskrit as an indccliuahlo particle; and the others 
are also corruptions of the same just as the termination of the loc. 
is a corruption of The singular forms, therefore, are: — 3?f^, 

3Tf^^, 3^]^, nom.j or, 3^pPlj, 3T5P^, 3?^ acc.; 

&C., &c., abl., IT?, 3?;^, 3^?^ 

gen.; iTf, mm, loe. The plinals are:— 

m, ^r, noui., 3?l%, 3Tiff, 3TI^, ac(;.; 3T%ff. 

3TT5, 33R%, hr instr.; 3??^, 

3T^i^ abl, urr, 3 t^, 3t^. 

mw n gen., 3 TT|-t:?T-WTO'^, Htn'o also the 

same observations as those made in t])e case of the lust pi onoun are 
applicable. 

In the M%adhi the 3Tt of the nom. sing, of nouns ending in 3 T 
is replaced by ; as 5li%§r for irif The 3^ of the gen, sing, 

is sometimes changed to 5 and the preceding 3T is lengthened; as 
for The plural of this case is formed by 

adding 3T!f, as The anusv^ra represents the Uf of the 

original termination 3TpiT, and 5 is intioducod fi*om the analogy of th(j 
sing. The regular forms and 5fvWnDT are also admissible. 

Such forms as those w© shall meet with hereafter ; and they belong 
to a later stage in the decay of our grammar. 

Conjugations, — All the Skr. conjugations, with the exception of 
the second in the case of a few roots ending in a vowel, have been 
brought over to the 3T type, i, e., to the first, sixth, and the tenth. 
Some of the others have left a few traces ; as, the fifth and the ninth 
their nr in such instances as lT|Trr, gfnr jnf, gnr, both conju- 

gations being, as you may remember, confounded in the PMi, the third 
the root ^ — pres, tense — ^tho f standing for Vf, the fourth its 

assimilated in a good many roots such as npg', ;sp5?r, gj, &c., 
and the seventh its 5^ in and others. But you will see that to these 
forms 3i is added and they are made roots ending in 3T ; while a great 
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many have lost even such traces. In the PS,li, you will remember, the 
conjugational signs added to some of the roots are entire, as the -n of 
the sixth and the ^ of the fifth, and ^ is appended to roots of the 
seventh conjugation only, being inserted before the last consonant. 
But here the 3? takes the place of the ending vowel of tlie signs of the 
fifth and other conjugations also, and so we have and 

Thus in the Prakrits most. roots end in 3^. There are some ending in 
other vowels, such as and 3 T; but the rule of conjugation is the same 
for all, viz., to add the terminations to the root directly. There can be 
Tio consonantal root. Some forms, such as those of 3TR, have come down 
from the parent language only phonetically changed ; but these are not 
formed in the Prakrit. They are really Sanskrit forms in what I have 
ventured to call a petrified condition. The roots ending in 3 ? change it 
to fi optionally, I e., they are conjugated according to the model of the 
first and of the tenth, as is the case to a great extent in the P41i also. 
The distinction between the special and the general tenses is of course 
foj’goften. 

The Pr'fikrits have retained the Present and Future tenses and the 
Imperative mood entire ; while the Potential and the Aorist have left 
the third persfin singular only. An isolated form of the Imperfect such 
as 3Tr% from the root 3TH I'emains. 

The terminations of the Present Tense are — 3rd pors. sing. and \ 
in 8 aur. and 5 and in the principal Prakrit, pi. and ; 2nd pers. 
sing. % and pi. 5 ?^ and 5 for which last the S'aur. has ^ ; 1st pers. 
sing, fir, pi. g, and IT. Of these ^ or % % and of which the last 
is not given by Vararuc-hi, are remnants of the old Atmanepada, and 
the fii'st t’wo ai'e used after roots ending in 3T only. With the exception 
of the first pers. pi. it fhe 2 nd pers. pi. the terminations can 

readily be ti aced to the cori esponding Skr. Parasm. The Sanskrit 2nd 
pei’s. pi. «T becomes ^ in the Sauraseni and 5 in the Mah^r^slitri by the 
phonetic rules already noticed, and shortened form gis the 

Skr. xrg. In these points the primitive and derived languages pei’fectly 
agT’ee; but it aiid ai’e new terminations and were first used in Pdli, 
the latter however* in the form of The first is, as I have observed, 
transfen*od fi'om the Imperative, Imperfect and other tenses, and ^ is 
the Skr, ^ 2nd pers. pi. of the root 3 TW To this is prefixed in the 
Prakrit the usual augment 5 , which qt and g also take optionally. The 
terminations ^ and g are unkitown to the PA.li. Other forms of the 
first pers. sing, and pL made up by adding and 5P5 or as in 
&c., occur in the plays, though the grammarians 
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have not noticed them. These terminations are evidently the Skr. ^ 
1st pers. sing, and or ^ pi. of You will remember that a good 
many verbs are made up in the P41i by adding forms of this root. 
Hemachandra notices also another termination of the 3rd pers. pL, viz. 

which is transferred from the Perfect. The Imperative forms are 
made up by adding 5 S'aur. H Pr. 3rd pers. sing, and ph; and ft 
2nd pers. sing, and ^ Saur. f Pr, pL; and g Ist pers, sing, and pi. 
The original form of the root ending in Sif is also used as the second 
pers. sing. Of these 5 , ft or and g from ^ Atm. are 

both Skr. and P&li; f (S^. transferred from the Present is used in 

Pflli; but g and iff are peculiar to the Prakrit, the P&li using only the 
terminations of its present. Of these ^ is transferred from the Pra- 
krit Present, and g is made up by adding the ^ which is peculiar to the 
Imperative and distinguishes it from the present. The first pers. pL 
takes also sometimes as in the P&li, but it is not noticed by the gram- 
marians. The consciousness that the future is made up by prefixing 
Pr. <fe P&li to the terminations of the present has never l>een 
lost, and whatever changes these terminations undergo are transferred 
to the future ; so that the S'auraseni and M^gadhi future differs from 
the P&li in those respects only in which the Present tenses of the two 
differ. The fir of the first person sing., however, is optionally changed 
to an anusv&ra; or the anusv&ra may be a remnant of the conditional 
terminations; as In the principal Prakrit the is still 

further corrupted to ft, g being dissolved into 5 and w changed to 5 , 
as in f|ft 5 for ftftf^ for &c. In the first pers. 

we have, in addition to this ft, ^ which is lengthened as in Skr. and 
also its other form as well as for the whole as in the ^auraseni, 
9-1 or Ac. A beginning in the direction of 

the ft was, you will remember, made in Pftli. We have also a few petri- 
fied Skr. forms such as for for which are 

more conditional than future in their origin; and to these as bases are 
added the terminations of the present and also of the future to form new 
futures ; as Ac. We have also and ^ from ^ 

and The only Potential form left is that of the 3rd pers. sing.j as 
or ^ or The termination is the same as in PMi, 

the vq of the 3rd pers. sing, being altered to «r, and the general 
form of the termination to srr» After bases ending in or 

10. Prof. Lassen traces these to the root but to the Skr. ^ to which 
5 is, he says, prefixed because the previous vowel must have been pronounced with 
some accent. But considering that many forms of are used as terminations 
it is more natural to take this also as such a form. 
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becomes ^ or ipn* as in Skr. and This being an isolated form 

and derived from the Potential, which does not signify any particular 
time, it is used in the sense of the Present, Future, or Imperative in 
all numbers and persons; and after roots in 3 T the terminations ^ and 
of the second pers. sing, of the Imperative are added to ^ to make 
up new forms of that mood, as ; and another form is 

also mentioned.'* This Potential form of roots ending in vowels other 
than Sf is used as a base, and the terminations of the two tenses and 
one mood are attached to it to make up new forms for them; as 

&c. The Aorist also has left its 3 rd pers. sing, 
only; the termination to be added to roots ending in a vowel, is 
01* and 537 to those ending in a consonant or 3 ?, u e., such as take 
the augment or change the 37 to 5. Of these ^ and ^ are derived 
from the Parasm. of the fourth form; the first is found in Pfili, 
and is only another form of it. The Pali has | also for the 3 rd 
pers. sing, corresponding to the affixed to Sanskrit roots that take 
the augment 5, This is very likely the origin of 537 also since we 
have it after the roots which necessarily admit the augment ; but the 
37 of this and of is difficult to explain. f| 37 ' must correspond to 
some such form as or which, the being dropped after the 
augment is reduced to 537, These and ai’e forms of the 
Potential Atm. of 37W , and they may have been added as terminations 
to form the Aorist as other forms of 371^ are in this and other tenses 
in the P^li. Or the of the Aorist may have been confounded with 
the pot. of 37?^ from its resemblance to it. 

These ai-e rare and isolated forms, and past time is mostly expressed 
by the past paHiciple passive which in the case of intransitive and 
some transitive verbs has also an active sense. The Sanskrit termina- 
tion is only phonetically changed to ^ in the Sauraseni and to 37 in the 
Prakrit. Roots ending in 37 change it to | before the past paiiiicipial 
termination. The past participles of some roots are not newly formed, 
but the old Skr. forms have come down only phonetically altered. This 
fact should always be remembered, that there are in all these derived 

11 This fact strongly supports my derivation of the forms. Prof. Lassen 
derives them from the Precative. But tlie Precative was lost at an early stage, 
since it does not exist even in the Pali. The ^ is not the of the 10th conj. as 
the Prof, thinks, but the ^ which bases ending in ^ take in the Pot* in Skr. 

12 Prof. Lassen derives these also from the Precative, and against the 

argument that that mood is rarely used in Skr. itself and was lost in the PAli 
States that the Precative is found in the Vernaculars* But I have not found it* 
The forms (L ^ Prakrit Potential forms 

spoken of above. 
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dialects new formations called by Hemchandra as well as 

old formations, This arises from the fact of the analogies 

not being made applicable throughout, as they would have been if the 
languages had been artificial. Contingency or condition is expressed by 
^le present participle, as we do in our modei’n verno/Cular.^. The infi- 
nitive is formed as in Skr. by the addition of changed to the PA.li 
rf% being lost, and the absolutive by affixing the termination ^ 

Saurasoni ) from the P^li ?|?r and the Vedic <>p But the 

bermination that is most used in the Saurasoni is ^ from the 
Sanskrit 7^ of roots with prepositions pi'efixed. Hemachandra also 
^ves for the principal Prakrit r|UT and the origin of which is 

the same as that of ^ from g by tlie dissolution of the semi- 
srowel of by a confusion with the infinitive, and which is used 

in the Sauraseni. Of these, how^ever, is the one that prevails; the 
others are rare. The passive is formed by adding and both of 
pvhich come from the Saiisknt Zf with the augment f prefixed as in 
PMi, the 7^ being transformed to ST in one cuvse and leaving its 3 T only 
n the other or being dissolved into Hemachandra gives a good 
nany roots which preserve the Skr. forms, only phonetically changed, 
IS from from from from 

from &c. The causal terminations are from and 

from These two are the same as in the Pali, the Sanskrit forms 

ilso existing in the latter being lost. Hemachandra adds 

e., the ^ answering to ^ is lost. But the Sanskrit vowel changes 
m preserved even when the ^ gives place to 5 flr; as The 

terminations of the absolutive, the infinitive, the potential participle 
from Skr. and of the Fnture take the augment 5 which also 
LS transformed into a short of the same nature as that which is found 

before coninnct consonants, as in or We have thus dwSvur 

:>r or <&c. 

You will thus have observed a much greater progress in the operation 
Df those principles which we found at work in the construction of the 
Piili. Here as before we find that the loss known forms are made up 
on the model of the more known. The number of old forms which 
still remained in some of the PMi declensions and conjugations has 
been greatly reduced in the Prakrits, and a further advance been made in 
the introduction of uniformity and simplicity in the grammar of the 
language. It is also worthy of remark, that in a great measure the 
same fakejnalo^es which are used in the have come down to the 
Pr^Jgjt^ and their range extended. Thus the analogy of nouns in 
or neuter nouns m for? has been carried much further in the 
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declension of masculine nouns ending in f or Nouns in 3f;, 3?!^ and 
8^5^ have adapted themselves more closely to the model of those ending 
in 3T, their Sanskrit nom. case supplying the new 3T base ; and the 3? 
conjugations have more generally prevailed over the rest. The device 
of using such case-forms as w and as bases, and making up the 
cases by appending the proper terminations has also been more largely 
availed of. Some of these phenomena may be attributed to the opera- 
tion of the same invariable laws in the development of either without 
being an index to a more intimate connection between the two dialects. 
But there ai'e individual forms in the two languages which, though 
they might be different, are yet the same in both. Such, for instance^ 
are acc. pi., the loc. sing, ending in the pronominal fif or the 
double gen. ffTOBT, the 2nd pens. pi. ending in 5^ of the present 
tense, and a good many others. The consonantal and voweL changes 
also, so far as they go in the older language, are the same. We may 
therefore safely conclude that the P41i represents generally an earlier 
stage of the same language which afterwards became the Prakrit or 
Prakrits. But there are again in the Piakrits such forms as those of 
the ablative in ^ and snff instead of the old pronominal ^51, the first 
pens. pL of the Pres, in ifl or 5 instead of the PMi q, the 1st pers. 
sing, of the Imperative in 5 instead of the Tkli the S'auraseni 
absolntive in 53? coiTesponding to the Sanskrit % which does not exist 
in the older dialect, and others. These Prilkrit forms cannot have been 
developed out of the PAH forms, but must have grown independently 
fr<m the Sanskrit originals. In the same way, though the PrAkrit 
sounds are generally the same as or further developments of the PAli 
sounds, there are a good many which could not have grown out of the 
latter. Thus the ft in the PrAki'it words ftft;, ft=5?5, ftur, ftsi, &c. 
cannot have been developed out of the f or 3? of the PAH fj^, 3?^, 
Wr, 3rs|,, &c., or the 3^ and 3?:^ of such words as 

&c., from the and 3?t of the corresponding PAH words, or the 
for Sanskrit from the PAH though this latter exists in some 
of the PrAkrit dialects, or the ft^ for or ^ in snch words as 3Tf3|ft?ET, 
irftfT, and qTWftfT from the W or fT of the PAH 3?!^, 
and The PrAkrit sounds must in these cases be traced 

directly to the corresponding Sanskrit sounds. It therefore appears 
that the Pi'Akrits had also an independent develo pment, which may 
be accounted for on the supposition that they sprang not fi'om the 
PAli but a sister dialect <n? dialects ; or that, though originally they 
were the same as the PAH, their subsequent development was in flueno* 
ed by the parentJbajaguage, and thus other sounds and forms not 
14 
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exiRtiDg in tlie earlier dialect came in fresh from Sanskiit. But the 
first supposition is disconntenanced by the fact that the resemblance 
between the Pali and the Prakrits extends even to isolated cases ; and 
the second is supported by the circumstance that in one important 
particular the Pi*Akrits resemble the Sanskrit in the last stage of its 
development, while the Pali differs in that particular from both and 
agrees with an earlier form of the parent language. We have seen 
that in later Sanskrit verbal fonns especially of the past tenses were 
rarely used, and participles w^ere employed instead; and we find that 
the Prakrits have mostly lost all the Sanskrit lenses and moods except 
three, and past time is genei’ally expressed by the past participle and 
contingency by the present ; while the Pali has, as we have seen, 
preserved eight, including all the j)ast tenses and the conditional. 
Middle Sanskrit hears to later or classical Sanskrit the same relation, 
in this respect, that the Pali hears to the Prakrits. The change that 
came over Sanskrit bctw’cen the two periods left iis impress on w'hat 
may be called the Vernacular speech. This could not hat*c been the 
case unless Sanskrit liad continued to influence that form of speech 
represented first by the PAH and afterwards by the Prakrits. And it 
was because it continued so to influence it, that the Prakrits came to 
have sounds and grammatical forms also derived direct from Sanskrit 
and not through the Pali This leads to the conclusion, w’hich will be 
developed in detail in the last lecture, that svhen the PAli and the 
Prakrits came into existence Sanskrit had not been dead but was as 
much a living language as either of the other two and both w'ere spoken 
or used for ordinary purposes, one by men of culture and the other by 
ordinary people. 

■Sanskrit writers distinguish three elements in the PrAkrit vocabu- 
lary which they call Tadbbava, Tatsama, and De s^y a. Such words as 
are derived from Sanskrit are called Tadbbava, such as 
Ifnr, &c. Tatsamas are those that are the same in Sanskrit and 
PrAkfit afr$lT?!5, &c., the phonetic laws of the Prakrits not 

necessitating a change in them, and Desyas are such as cannot be 
derived from Sanskrit and must be referred to another source. A good 
many words of this nature we find used in PrAkrit literature ; and 
there exists a Iccsha or thesaurus of De^ya words by Hemachandra. A 
large number of these De^ya words exist in the modern vernaculars, 
such as : — 

a sister, a term of honour used for an elder sister, 

^ — 


13 M.— Marathi ; G.— GujarAti ; H, --Hindi. 
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an herb ; aTTETI?! M. 
a well ; ( 

a kind of pulse; the same, M. H. , 

3rf5 sleeps ; H. 3 ^ G. 

f?. ff > ^^1 . wonder ; qit? old M. i-. 

8 R||^ a town ; ^ a fort M. 

a basin of wood for water ; M. 

SRli^tl a firebrand ; M. 

to mix a liquid with a solid substance and stir it up; <SroIT 5 ’' 

itrll a man, a wamor ; husband, M. 
rubs, anoints ; M.^ 

I 

»v V I an adulterer or adulteress ; BflNaS M. 

i r^<draP<<l’-fwdTS& •’• 

an ox ; 

a cow that has no milk ; M. 
slanting ; down with the face upwards, M. 

^ belly ; ^ M. II. G. 

tleceivos ; M. ^ 

falht\ vain ; 5 ;^ M. q-5t . 

isn^ a doll ; M 

father, a brave man; IL G. H; an able-bodied man, M. 

There are a great many woid.s set down as Desyas, which on close 
examination will be found to be Tadbliavas. They differ from ordinary 
Tadbhavas in having undergone gi’eat corruption. The following are 
instances. Some of the Avords in the above list may also be considered 
to be of the same nature. Thus ^ deceives ’ is a denominative or 
nominal verb from the word ‘ a snare,’ which in our modern 
dialects has the form of wlieiic • is ‘ to ensnare ’ or ‘ entrap.’ 

So also and the old M. are in all likelihood to be 

traced to the Skr. ^ ^ 

thrown upwards ; Skr. 

a lotus ; from ^kr. 

humpbacked. This may be traced to Skr. ; and 

^ is a termination which is used in a great many nouns, 
disliked, evidently from ^ and 
agjuit ^lack ; Skr. 
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3^ desolate ; fi'om Skr. 333^55 bright, puit', cleared of every thing, 
desolati*. 

35^ a bullock; fi’om Skr. 

^ rind, bark; may be from Skr. 

^vhey ; may be from Skr, 

|^sn[ touches ; from Skr ^by a change of vowel. 

I^cq a tail ; from 5^, by the consonants intoi’changing places, and 
the palatal ^ having its vowel 5. 

bind part of a house; from Skr. 

a measure, a certain quantity, occurs in the Pali and 
IS traced to Skr iffq*. It may also bo (*oiinectod with 

speaks; from f by the change of 5 to ^ and the ii‘ansference 
of the vowel to the first consonant — a thing often observable; — 

— ^T^* 

The Sanskrit et3mology of some of the words given by the lexico- 
graphers is et ident , and one does not know how they came to be 
regarded as Dosyas. Other words changed their sense in the course 
of time aud so wi*re referred to this class 

forgets; from i^igti^to steal, — a thing forgotten is as it wore 

stolen. 

a wicked person; from because a wicked person puts 

on many faces or appearances. 

an ass; — a son of Kftma or love, devoted to pleasure, is 

often a donkey. 

pregnant, originally ‘side,’ came to signify ‘womb;’ 
and that womb is worthy of the name whicli bears a child, lionce 
hY. ‘having a womb’ came to have the signification given. A 
good many of the words given by Hemachandra do not occur in the 
modem Vernacnlars, and we have regular Tadbhavas instead; as, a 
tiger, ffT a nail, &c. 

The number of Des'ya words, if properly examined, would bo 
greatly reduced. Still a Des'i element in the Prakrits and the Vernacu- 
lars mnst be admitted. These words must have come into the dialects 
from the language of the aborigines whom the.Aryas conquered; and 
some are found in Sanskrit also. 

The Apabhram^a. 

The dialect called the Apabbraiiisfa by the grammarians presents 
Indian speech in a further decay and occupies a middle posi* 
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fcioii between these Prakrits and the modem vernaculars to some of 
which, especially to the old Hi ndi, the Brajabh^ shA and the Gujarati 
it bears striking resemblances, as I shall hereafter show. 

As mentioned before, we have the grammar of this dialect from 
Hemachan dra, Trivikrama, and Kramadi^ vara; but Yararuc hi do es 
not mention it. The Apabhram^a had a li teratui-e of its own. Hema* 
chandra illustrates eacli of his rules about this dialect by quoting a 
verse. In the fourth Act of the Vikramor va^i the Prak rit speec hes 
of the king in his madness are in this dia lect. But it is a question 
whether they existed there originally, since in several manuscripts on 
this side of India they do not appear. The metres employed in these 
and in Hemachandra' s quotations are t^ same as those popularly used 
in old and modern Hindi or Braj,r/:;., dohn OTcho]}ai, Pandit Yrajalal 
mentions a work of the name of Munjar^sa, written in the Apa- 
bhraiiisa, from which lie gives a short extract, and another the hero 
of which is a king of the name of '^rasenajita. lie also quotes 
from another work; but the language of all these appears to be more 
modern than Hemachandra’s Apabhran’iba, and that of some of the 
verses makes a very near approach to the Gujarati. As before, I will 
introduce my remarks on this dialect by a specimen: -- 

51 315 II 

^ 55^ I 

3 91553 Sg: 3TO 3 55 I 

^ fifJTfw n<n5 ii 

^ nNf qv»:5 I 

?re 53 ^555t 3f% (%3STg ii 

Sanskrit ; 

3W sft I 

^91511 sr ii 

*nS 551 I 

Il3i ( 3T^53t ;|#T II 

3 9|g^ 33 53: ®W3 3 5®3 I 
j I wiflw ?pifnT nomw raws ; II 
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»T?(f JPStT ?It ’I: f^ra#qf »Ic^ I 

fr ii 

“The unsteady goddess of Tjvealth runs to this dooi' and that, this 
house and that; like a fair one separated from her lover she does not 
remain firm anywiiere.'’ 

“My fingers "have worn away rnbbed against by my nails, while 
counting, again and again, the days named by my lover [as the period 
of his absence], when he set out on his journey.'” 

“To whom is life not dear and to whom is wealth not an object of 
desire ? But when the occasion comes, a worthy man regards them as 
straw.” 

“I worship that good man so rarely to be met with in this Kali age, 
who conceals his own merits and gives publicity <o those of othei'vS.” 

“He who dies after liaving gone lo the GangA mid to Sivatirtha, 
triumphs over the power (world) of death and sports in the habitation 
of the gods.” 

The vowel of the derivatives of the pronouns 7 ^, 
and 5^ is changed to % or In the principal Prakrit we have 
noticed a tendency to such a change, and one of our instances was 

for From the same tendency we have in the Apabhratiisa 
for ^ for and for f5r, the ^ of the latter 

being replaced by in viiiue of the analogy of the other pronouns. 
In the same way “ in that manner,” which after dropping the 
final consonant becomes rTSf, is changed to to and 

to This n is also rendei’ed a more close vowel and changed to 
f, and thus we have and Thus the bases of these 

pronouns came to be considered as ^ or (h, ^ or and % or f%, and 
so we have for for and for The mute 

element being di’opped these forms become f^, and and fur- 
ther and For similai’ reasons we have or 

for or (511^ for or for pKqrq?, 

Ac., even in the PrAkrits. The nom. sing, termination of nouns in 3? 
is shortened to and since a great many nouns were pronounced with 
this final ^ and its original sense was forgotten, it was transferred 
hy way of analogy to other words or grammatical forms that did not 
possess it before ; and thus we have gg and for gq: and and 
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%. &c., in the above. The long vowels are sometimes 
shortened as in the word iii the last of the above verses. The con- 
sonants and are sometimes softened to ^ and instead of being 
dropped, and ^ to ^ and as in the S'anraseni, and ti and t^^ij^to ^and 
"q. In the prinripal Prakrit also this is sometimes the case. The labial, 
cT^is changed to n in a few more instances than in the Prakrits as in ssTPT 
and rTHT for and or flTlir, ^ or &c., in the above 

for fTJfl, &c. The complete contact of the lips necessary for 
the pronunciation of is avoided in a great many cases, and thus wo 
have ^ for H as in for ^ITT, for &c. This is the pre- 
vailing rule in most of the vernaculars, as wo shall hereafter find. The 
conjunct T^is changed to tliat is, the aspirate IT has been labialized 
and assimilated to the preceding as in for PrA-krit and 

>Sanskrit tfnsr. A few instances of this change we did find in the 
Prakrits and we shall find more in the vernaculars. The Sanskrit 
conjunct r^is changed to for as ^ was often pronounced as f , this^ 
instead of merging into the pi-ecoding mute, as semi-vowels often do, 
acquired prominence as ^jr^does when preceded by a dental; and the 5 
being assimilated to it, the whole become cq^as ^becomes as in qf for 
fSpqX? or quT for the abstract termination ^cPT, and joqoT for 
the suffix of the ahsolutivo In the Prakrits the ^ of similarly 

becomes cq and so we ha\ e ^^cqr for The letter r when the latter 

member of a conjunct is sometimes not assimilated, as in for 

<5fc., and sometimes it is introduced even when it does not exist 
in the original, as in for for q^, &c. With these few 

exceptions, the rules about the assimilation of conjuncts, the elision of 
consonants, and others hold good generally as in the PrA,krits, as you 
will see from the above extract. 

Deolknbions — Nouns hi 3? — The decay of the case terminations is, 
however, a distinguishing feature of this dialect. The distinction 
between the nom. and ace. case forms which wo observed lessening at 
each stage in the growth of our languages is here altogether lost. 
The of the nom. sing, of masculine nouns in 3? is shortened to 
% and used in both the cases, as g3T3 nom. for for 

for and applied to neuter nouns as well, as a j^ i yg. 

The nasal of the neuter is preserved only in nouns which are aug- 
mented by the addition of ^ changed to 3|; as for 

The nom. and acc. pi of the masculine ends in 3Tr; as qqqf 

&c. in the above. The neuter nouns preserve the Pr&krit ^ of the 
plural, as in Sometimes words are used in these two cases 
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without any terminations ; as nora. sing,, nom. sing., 

guf acc pL, acc. sing., acc. sing., in the above extract. 
The principle observable in the other cases is the saim© as "we have 
noticed in the older dialects, viz., a gradual reduction of all the 
declensions to a uniformity. The instrumental singular of nouns 
in 9 T has two forms, one in ^ as and the other the old one 
The former is derived from this old form, the final being dropped, 
and the nasal assuming the form of an anusvAra. This new termina- 
tion is transferred to nouns in f or ^ also, as The instru- 

mental pi, is the old one in but the change of the ending 
vowel to g is only optionally made ; as gdff^ or One ablative 

termination is ^ which is appended to all nouns, and the other f 
as in or “gathers fruits from trees.” 

Of course we may trace the first to by supposing it first to 

be changed to 5 ;% by the usual Pr&knt rule, and afterwards to have 
dropped its second syllable; and j to something else. But it ap- 
pears to me that a good many of the terminations having been reduced 
to ^by natural phonetic changes, the others also had this insei*ted 
in them by analogy, just as the nominative termination gf is intro- 
duced in words and forms in which it did not exist. This process we 
shall necessarily have to suppose when wo examine the forms of the 
present tense. Or the i^may have been introduced simply to prevent 
a hiatus and connect the vowel-termination with the base. And this 
is rendered probable by Hemaebandra’s rule that the ending syllables 
f , % and are to be lightly pronounced, as the ^ that is intro- 
duced in the place of a dropped consonant is. The real syllables in 
these cases are therefore |, and ^ ; and this is confirmed by the 
fact that the remnants of these Apabhramt^a terminations existing 
in some of the modem vernaculars are destitute of this and are 
mere vowel-terminations, as will be seen in a subsequent lecture. 
Thus, then, | may be considered the aspirated form of the ^ of the 
Pr&kpit feminine ablative, and g of the of the masculine ablative.^*^ 
The operation of the law of false analogies is very wide. The abl. pi, 
as in may with Lassen he traced to the being 

changed to | and the syllable ^ dropped, as ^ is in the case of the 3 rd 
pers. p], of the present, as we shall see. The genitive singular g, and 
as in g^TQT^ and f^Ci^g in verse 4 above, I trace to the of the 
Prikyits, the ^ being added by analogy as observed before. Lassen 

14. Kramadis'vara in Lassen’s extract j?ivcH instead of f ; but this is an 
evident misreading. 
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traces is to which, he says, mnst have been added to these nouns to 
form the genitive ; and the ^ being softened to gr, it is reduced to 
But this does not account for the double ^ of the other form; and the 
addition of such a word as ^ to make up a case-form is altogether un- 
exampled. The suffix ft, as in iu the same verse, is but another 
form of The genitive plural f , as in l?rg^^for may with 

Lassen be derived from the of the Sanskrit pronominal declension. 

But the transference of this termination to nouns is nowhere seen in 
the PrAkrits; f is optionally appended to nouns in | or 5 also; and 
the characteristic or of the gen. is wanting in this dialect. The more 
probable explanation, therefore, is that the Uf lost its cerebral element 
and was reduced merely to a nasal 3?, or 9? with an anusvAra, as is 
the case in the instrumental singular, and the ^ is added, as observed 
before, simply to facilitate the pronunciation. The loc. sing, ends in 
% as in which we see is the old termination, or in as which 

is a slioi*toned form of Kramadi^vara gives also ^ which might be 
traced to the PAli the Sanskrit or the ^ of the Prft- 

krit pronominal declension. The language of Jaina works has this 
in the case of nouns also. But even here the PrAkpit may, 
with reason, be supposed to have changed to f, and the to be as 
before, a mere apintus legits. We have this locative f in the MarAthi. 
The is extended to the plural also of these nouns; The vocative 
is formed by using fj which is evidently an interjection; as ^ 
“0 young men.” 

Noufiff in % or 3 . — There is no distinction between the nom. and 
acc. sing, and pi., the original base being used without any modification 
or addition. The instrumental singular is formed by adding ^ or uf, as 
in the last class of nouns, or simple anusvAra; as 

As ^ becomes ^ by dropping the final vowel, so does the 
of the PrAkrit instrumental here become f. The abl. sing, ends in f as in 
and aud the gen. sing, also according to Kramadi^vara, 
Hemaohandra being silent. These have been transferred from the 
feminine. Kramadi^vara also gives ft and f as the terminations of 
the sing, of these two cases; but there must be some misreading here 
in Lassen’s extract from the author, since f is a distinctive plural ter^ 
mination, The gen. pi, terminAtion is ^ or f as in fSraftlf 

( )• The latter has been traced to the old gen. % and the 

former appears to be only another form of it with the addition of the 
usual gf. The loo. sing, has ff , as in and the pi. has ^ and 

as in and The first must be considered to be the same as 
15 
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derived from ^ or {iiT with the annsvara dropped; or as the | of 
Prakrit femiDine nouns with the 8 ;piriUis lems This explanation 
seems to be probable, since we liave seen other feminine terminations 
also used for the cases of these nouns. The third is to be traced to the 
Prakrit^. Kramadi^ vara in Lassen’s extract gives 5 for the g of the 
abl. pi., and ^ for that of ihe gen. pi. ; but I have to make the same 
remark here as before. The insir. and abl. plurals are the same as 
those of nouns in 3?; as and Thus ihe plural of three 

cases ends in g, derived separately of course, and the plurals of two 

inH. 

’Feminize nouns. — The. plurals of the nom. and acc. of feminine 
nouns preserve the old or its shortened form as in 

the second verse, and The 

sing, is the original base, &c. The instr. sing, 

termination is % the old one, as in &c. ; the. 

abl. is as in for which is an aspirated and the gen. 

f as in for being a nominal siiflix) may bo similarly 

explained or tiaced io the ^ of the gen. sing. foin. of the pronoun, 
and in the Prakrit I prefer the former explanation. 
This ^ has been transfeiTcd to masculine nouns in 5 or 3 as w© have 
seen. The abl, and gen pi ends in g, as in for 

The anusv^ra of the g of the other classes of nouns is here 
omitted ; and if correctly so, the g of tho abl. may be considered an 
aspirated form of the ^ which is the ablative termination in the 
PrSkpt ; and that of the geiiitivo may be traced to the ^ of the 
singular of masculine nouns. The instr. pi. and the loc. sing, and pi. 
take the same terminations as masculine nouns in 5 or as 

and Lassen gives other terminations; but he appears 

to me not to have interpreted Kramadi<vara correctly. Those I have 
given are all that I have been able to find. 

Ton will thus see how by the various influences at work, the na- 
tural transformation of i^to g, tho elision of some of the elements, and 
the aspirated pronunciation of tho vowels, most of the old terminations 
have been reduced to syllables composed of ganda vowel wither 
•without an anusv&ra. Terminations with such weak sounds are not 
adapted to servo the purposes of ordinary intercourse, since they 
require on the part of the speakers such care in pronunciation to 
render themselves intelligible to eaob other as we have not seen 
displayed in the course of our lingual history. The nominative and 
f|.ccu8ative throughout, and in certain classes of nouns the other cases 
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also, have come to have tlio samo forms. So that the purpose of 
expressing the different relations can bo no longer performed by these 
poor remnants of the old declensional system ; and a process of recon- 
struction must take place, it has already }>egun in tlio Apabhraia^a ; 
but wo shall find it carried on much further in the vernaculars, which 
may now bo said to have completed their new declensional system. 

Pronomis. — The aid. sing, of pronouns ends in as &c., 
which is to be traced to the Sanskrit and the Prakrit and the 
loc. sing, in ff which has been explained. The g(ui. sing, of 
and are optionally made up by adding the usual 

to and wliich again are otlier forms of and 

?fvW» with ono of the consonants dropped and the preceding vowel 
lengthened as a compensation, a phenomenon to be noticed in going over 
the vernaculars. In the feiniiiino tiiese pronouns have cl%, and 
optionally for the gen. sing., which are deri\(‘d from the Prakrit 

and and the PaU aiul The base, however, 

in the Apabhraiii^a ends in ^and not or the more probable explana- 
tion is that this ^ is the aspirated foi’m of the of feminine nouns, jqn 
has for its base j the insir. and gen. singulars, for instance, are 
and This seems to bo taken from the iiom. sing, or 

by the rule of the substitution of q for Tho neuter nom. and 
acc. sing, is ^g, is nom, and acc. sing, niasc. of corresponding 
to ^ fern, to and by tho application of ^ to these we have 
the neuter ^ is the nom. and acc. pL answering to Prakpit, 
with tho latter shortened ; and of wliii'h corresponds to the 

form the being changed to 37^ l)y a rule before mentioned, 

and afterwards to and % to tq shortened to 5. In other respects all 


these pronouns 

are declined liko 

the corresponding 

nouns. The 

pronouns of tho 1st and 2nd persons 

aro thus declined: — 


1st 

pors. 

2nd pers. 


ising. 

pi. 

cin(j. 

2 )k 

Nom. 


at 

S%-§F 5 t 

Acc. qf 




— — 

Insfcr. — 




AM. U5-*»5S 




(Jen. — — 

— 

— — — 

— 

Loo. t|t 





Herd we have not the wilderness of forms which we observed in 
ih.e principal Pr&kpit, Tho nom. sing, of the 1st per. is cor- 
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respondiDg to , the initial and the ^ being elided and the 
usual Apabhraihga ^ added. In the Pr&krit is represented by 

or erjlf. lri[ is to be traced to the Sanskrit instr. i(m and 
the loc. both of which are reduced to the form of H? the Pr&kiit, 
Here it is extended to the acc. also. The pi. base is which has 
been explained. The nom. pi. coiTesponds to such a form as 

nom. pi., not loc. as !(|^sbep says, through and the gen. 

pi, has the Apabhraro^a termination 5 .'* The rest aitj old. is a base 
derived, as I said in going over the Pr^kiits, fiorngpc^ and is used in the 
Pr&kpit also, and ^ of the acc. instr. and loc. are from and 
The second is found in the older dialects, the first is peculiar 
to this. Of the corruption of ^ to cq I have ah^eady spoken. The 
abl. and gen. ^ corresponds to a form which with the Apabhraih^>ic 
gf is the ^ being dropped. Or it may be ti*aeed to rTq with the q 
dissolved into is a form found in the Prakidtsalso and explained 

by me as a corruption of the dat. in the PAli and Prakyits, derived 
from the Skr. The dative forms, you will remember, are put 

under the gen. in the older dialects. The sqf of ^ is a peculiar Apabhram^ic* 
conjunct formed fi*om The neuter of is similarly q and 
The base of the plural is the same as in the Prakrit; and the nom. 
pi. is to be traced to for nom. pi. All the forms 

are similar to those of the first personal pronoun. 

The Present tense of the Apabhram^a verb admits besides those of 
the corresponding Pr&kiit or Sauraseni tense, the following forms: — 1st 
pers. sing, pi. ; 2nd pers. sing, pi. 5 ^ 55 ; 3rd pers. sing* 
m pi- It appears that some of these forms have arisen from a 

confusion of the Present Indicative with the Imperative. The prevail- 
ing and distinguishing final of the latter is the vowel q; and here we see 
it is appended to the forms of the 1st pers. sing, and 2tid pers. pi., though 
it does not occur in those forms in any of the older dialects. The | is 
another characteristic of these paradigms. That of the second pers. sing* 
we get from the old ftr, and that of the pi. exists in the Pr&kfit, being 
derived from the Skr. q. But the 3rd pers. pi. and the 1st pers. pi. get 
it simply by an extension of the analogy; or it my have been introduced 
to pervent a hiatus and thus may , like those of the cases, have been simply 
a spiritm lenis. The j of the latter, however, may be traced to Sift 
being shortened to q, just as and ^ of the declensions become yf 
and Instead of the 3rd pers. pi. Pq we have in which, though 
the I is due to analogy, the characteristic | and the nasal are preserved. 
You will thus see that in the declensions as well as conjugations the 
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I prevails in this dialect. The Imperative second pers. sing, 
ends in or a. The first two may be traced to tho Pr&fcrit 
and Sanskrit jj being dropped as in the Vernaculars; and the 
last seems to be substituted for the 3 T of one of the forms in the original 
dialects by analogy; or it may be the remnant of ^ changed first to 
and then to But a better and, I may say, the true explanation of these 
forms will be given in going over the Vernaculars. Hemochandra does 
not give any more forms for the Imperative; but Kramadisvara gives g; 
for the second person plui’al which must very likely bo g, the same as 
in tho present, and ^ for tho first pers. pi. which we have in the Present 
also. In one of the verses quoted by Hemachandra occurs which 
seems to correspond to if the reading i s correct. The truth seems 

to be that the forms of the Imperative were lost, and the sense confound* 
ed with that of tho Present, but the distinctive forms were those of the 
second pers. sing.; and in this respect there is an analogy with the Hindi 
and the GujarAti which resemble the Ai>abhraiuba the most. The 
Future has the Prakrit and 8aurasoni forms in ^ and 5^; but one 
of this latter is dropped, and then theteraiinations of the Apabhraiii^a 
Present are added. The terminations of the absolutive are 5, jg, 5^^ 

? is the same as the ^auraseni ^ from tho 
Ski’, g, jg is tho same, with the usual g added to it, or is to be traced 
to the gn or which is, as we have seen, confounded in tha Pr&krit 
with the absolutive, and the rest ai’O various forms of tho Vedic 
with the PrAkyit augment % or 1^. This is, by a rule before 
mentioned, changed to jSqur which with g becomes and by 
dropping the final g we have (&?. This, liowevei’, may be derived also * 
from such a form as ^ found in the Vedas. This or is 
then softened to ^ or as is so softened in many cases. When 
the augment or g is not prefixed, we have 1^ in the form of 
the g? being the final vowel of the root. Some of the terminations of 
the absolutive ai'e also used to form the infinitive, on account of the 
prevailing confusion between tho two. In consequence of this very 
confusion, recourse is had to other ways of forming the latter which 
ai*e similar to those existing in the Pr&kpts; but these will be noticed 
hereafter* 

Uhe termination gsg of the potential participle assumes the forme 
of etid gg. The first two represent the form with the 

addition of and the % of is tho usual augment. The of 
the (f of gsg which remains after the consonantal portion Is dropped, is 
the influence of the preceding | changed to % In those poihte 
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which are not noticed here, the Apabhrain^a follows chiefly the ^anra* 
seni, and the principal Pr&kpit also to some extent. Thus in a great 
measure it represents those dialects in a further stage of decay; but it 
must be considered to have derived some words or forms independently 
also. Thus the of the second personal pronoun cannot be derived 
from the PrAkrit nor jSqfur of the absolutive from ifOT or 3;nr, or qnf 
of abstract nouns from tTJT, but directly from the Sanskrit 
and This coiTuption of ^ must have existed in some of the 
older dialects too, since, as observed before, we have it in Anoka’s 
inscriptions; and the Apabhram^a derived it as well as a few such 
peculiarities from them. 



LECTURE IV. 

Phonology of the Vernaculars of Jforthern India* 

We have now traced the gradual decay of Sanskrit from the form 
in which it is presented to us in the oldest literary records to that 
which it assumed in the Apabhraih^a dialect. We have seen how words 
lost some of their vocal elements on account of the natural tendency of 
men to economize effort, as well as in consequence of the fact that 
the vocal organs of the people, who through historical accidents had to 
speak that language though it was not theirs, were untrained to utter 
the sounds of that language, and that they imported into it some sounds 
to which they themselves were previously accustomed. We have also 
observed the effects of the operation of the law of analogy in simplify- 
ing the grammar of the language — an operation, the range of which, 
in consequence of the ignorance of those same foreigners, was vexy 
extensive. The declensions and conjugations gradually lost their vari- 
ety and became reduced to one or two types by the generalization of 
the rules originally applicable only to the nouns and verbs frequently 
used in ordinary intercourse. At the same time the terminations 
themselves of some of the cases, tenses, and moods came through num- 
berless analogies to have the same or similar forms, and their vocal 
body gradually became attenuated and in some instances they were 
altogether dropped. Thus these processes of simplification were carried 
on much further than was consistent with intelligibility in ordinary 
intercourse. Hence the necessity arose of inventing new modes of 
expression for those relations which came to be imperfectly expressed 
or ceased to be expressed in the old way. As observed in the last lecture 
such new expressions are to be met with in the ApabhraihSa dialects 
If the Pr&krits and the Apabhram^a which we have examined really 
represent the speech of the Indian people at certain periods of their 
past history, we should expect to find a relation of continuity between 
them and the prevailing speech of modem times. The words and gram- 
matical forms in the modem vernaculars should either be the same as 
those existing in those dialects, or should be easily dedudble from them 
by laws which we have observed to be in operation; and if in the Apa- 
bhraxh^a the grammatical forms came to be in a condition in which 
reconstruction was necessary, and if accordingly it was begun, we 
should find it carried on much further in the vernaculars and on prin- 
ciples used in the Apabhraxh^a and the older dialects and out of ma- 
t^als existing in them. We will therefore proceed now to the exami- 
nation of the vernaculars with a view to trace this:oontinuity. 
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The varieties of speech prevailing in'Northern India at the present 
day are almost innumerable. If even a few peculiarities were to be 
regarded as giving individuality to a language, the number of dialects 
spoken in this part of the country would exceed even the proverbial 
fiftgr*six. But they may be divided into classes on the principle of 
resemblance ; and generally the dialects spoken in the adjoining pro- 
vinces are so alike each other that they may be regarded as constituting 
one class or even one language. Thus we have nine principal lan- 
guages; and starting from ourselves, and going northwards, first on the 
western side of the country and then turning to the east and south-eastf 
I may state them as the Mar&thi, the Gujar&ti, the Sindhi, includ- 
ing the Kachchhi, the Panjabi, the Ka^miii, the Hindi, the Nepali, the 
^Bangftli, and the Oriy&. Of th ese the Kav^mir i and the Nepftli have 
not yet be en studied, and no grammars or books are availably Hence 
xny observations will not extend to them. Each of these has its 
dialects; but those of some, such as the Gujar&ti and the Sindhi, differ 
from the main language in unimportant particulars. The same is the 
ease with the Mar&thi, except in some comers of the Maratha country. 
But in these there are five dialects differing in a great many important 
particulars from the main Mar&,thi. Thus, the Goanese prevails in 
Goa ; the Mftlvani, my own native tongue, and the S&vantv&di, both of 
which, notwithstanding some minor differences, may be considered as 
one, are spoken in the Malvan, Vingorla, and SAvantvAdi districts. 
The OhitpAvnS is used only by the caste of OhitpAvan Brahmans 
in the district about RatnAgiri; the Salsetti is spoken by the original 
inhabitants of that island and of Bombay; and the KhAnde^i, which is 
a mixture of Mar&tM and Gujar&tl, and contains to an appreciable 
degree a barbarous element, probably from a Bhoel source, prevails in 
Elh&ndeSa. 

The Hindi has a great many dialects. Two at least may be dis- 
tinguished among the variety of speech prevalent in Rajputana, the 
Mew&ri spoken in Mewar and the adjoining districts, and the Mftrw&rl 
which prevails inMarwar, Jesselmere, and the other provinces. These, 
as may be inferred from their geographical position, are midway be- 
tween the GujarAti and the Hindi dialects of the North, displaying 
some of the peculiar characteristics of both. Further north, we have 
the Braj prevailing in the country about MathurA; and to the east the 
Kanoji. There is not much difference between these. The language 
of the history of 84 Vaishnavas and other books of the Vallabhft- 
oh&ryan sects, which is ordinarily supposed to be the Braj, has gram- 
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matioal forms identical with those mentioned by a recent grammarian 
as peculiar to the Kanoji. There is a good deal of confusion as regards 
this matter, the characteristics of one being found in the printed books 
together with those belonging to another. Then further north, we have 
the GarhawA/li and the Kumaoni spoken in the provinces of Garhawal 
and Kumaon. To the east, we have the Avadhi or the dialect of the pro- 
vince of Avadha or Ayodhy^, and to the south of this again isthoBewAl 
spoken in the State of Rewii. Further to the east is the Bhojpnri, and 
kindred dialects prevailing in BiliS,r and the adjacent districts on the 
confines of Bengal. The old literature of the Hindi is prin- 
cipally written in two dialects, the Braj, and what is called the Pfirbl. 
Suradilsa’s works, BehA^ril^l’s Satasai, and others are written in the 
former; and to these I may add the Vallabha works ! have already men- 
tioned. The H^m^yfina and Tulasid^sa’s other works are written in the 
latter. The chief distinction between the idioms of Sdradftaa and Tedasi- 
d4sa appears to mo to ho, that the latter uses a great many grammatical 
forms which are old, and from which those used by the former are de- 
rived. In this respect Purhi miglit be considered to be a very old form 
of the Braj. Bub there are a few other distinctions, though it is ques- 
tionable whethei’ they arc enough to justify the Pfirbl being considered 
nn independent dialect. The language of Kabira’s Bamaini and Sikhis 
presents a few {>eculiarities found in neither of the above. But the 
charocteristicB of SiiradUsa and Tulasid&sa are also to be found in it; so 
that if we leave out of consideration the other works of Kabira, in which 
there is probably another variety of speech, the dialect used by these 
Hindi poets may be considered to be the same. This has come to here- 
garded as the poetic dialect, and most of the other Hindi poets have 
written in it. Its modem representative is the Braj, in which the com- 
mentaries on TulasidA^sa's, Kabira’s and Beh^ril^l’s works, and on the 
tenth book of the Bh&gavata that I have seen, are written. This then 
is the Hindi literary dialect. The language, however, which is used as 
the medium of instruction in the Govemmment schools in the BTorth- 
Westem Provinces, and in which the books published by tbe Educa- 
tional Department are written, is now regarded as the Standard Hindi 
and its grammatical structure is identical with that of the Urdu spoken 
by tbe Mussalmans. This is rather the dialect in which the Hindus 
of the different provinces in Northern India communicate with each 
other, than that which they spoak in their own provinces. The Panjftbl 
has also several dialects; but little is known about them. Oriyi resembles 
the Bangdii in so many respects that one of them may be considered 
a dialect of the other. The similarity between the Hindi and the 
16 
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Panj&bi is also very great. I will now give short specimens of these 
dialects. 

1. Mar&thi : — 

gift 3#iit5!r srar ?rnr^ arrsra sfiw i^si- 

tht ^ M?r Httin ?t jrjtt irswrsit^ ^ fesrrsft *i?i- 

?Taril Sira ^ srralft tlH ^rakr fnHr ^ ^ rrirat?! trenmr 
Irara aT& ST iRii JiraiT i I ^ ir#ra 

i ra iTH i i^ ^ 3ijfr nftsra ftnlf ^ anf ?nt- 

( From an old Bahliara or Chronicle of S^ivdji. ) 

Some counsellors supplicated the lady-mother in an humble attitude 
saying: ‘If you will burn yourself by fire, the kingdom which has 
been acquired goes to ruin this very day; and it will happen that the 
king will not bear life; the name of 8'ahaji MaharAj and S'iv^ji Mah4- 
r&j will not remain in the world. Therefore, your ladyship, looking 
to all these things, should make the king sit In your lap (protect him), 
and, not resorting to fire, render your mind firm, and live. If you do 
this (bum yourself), it will plainly appear to all the world that you de- 
stroyed the race of the MahA.rA.j.’ Thus they prevailed on her to live. 

2. GujarM : — 

(rat 

^ ^ rai ^ 

»n^ siv|^% «RfNr uncrsrnrat 5JT*srf 

Sira fraranft «ti i qra stts: aira i 

( From Mans?fJ€hardma‘s Nala-Damayanti, ) 

Damayanti felt greatly astonished and was in doubt whether it was 
a reality or a dream. While moving on, engaged in various such 
thoughts, she saw an A^oka tree. Going there she said; “0 lovely 
ASoka, having regard to the greatness of thy name, destroy my Shka 
(sorrow) and deserve that name,” But who would answer P 

3. Sindhi:— 

^ ^ 3* t *TRr^ ^ I <?i: 

# «i!t sr 1 4ft ^ ^ *rn3T 3| 5r»tf I 

(From the stcyry of Bdi Didoha in Major Stack* $ Clrammar,^ 
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There was a ( king ) of the name of R&i Diftcha. His 

sister begged of a Fakir: “Siro, give me son.” The Fakir said 
to her : son will be ( born ) to thee, but ho will cut ofE the head of 

B;A.i Di^cha.” She said, “Accursed be (1/t fall into a wilderness ) the 
son who should cut oil my brother’s head.” But the Fakir’s word 
cannot prove vain. In a few days the woman gave birth to a son, 

4. Panjabi: — 

"I qi ? i qfw qit ^ 

^ ?rf 35 5tT5»rJi’^^ Ti55t 'I qr t i srf 55 *igf 

SRft ?IT 55tqi ql ItR ft JR I R qsfeoi 55*^ ^ 

3T5it 55 fiR qrr^’l 1 

{Fro7n the Janamamklii.) 

Then again B^bo K^nakaji said “0 Pandit, hear. Is the religious 
holiness of Brahmans and Kshatriyas preserved by the sacred thread 
or by good deeds? Hear, 0 Pandit, if one who is invested with the 
sacred thread does wicked deeds, docs he remain a Brahman or Ksha- 
triya or become a Clmndala ?” When Sri Guru B^beji spoke thus, all 
the people that were sitting there wore astonished. Then they began 
to exclaim “0 God, he is still but a child, and how wonderfully 
he speaks !” 

5. Hindi:— 

5^ q|%?:3qiq 5W fin^qr qqivft qswq 

srrai I ^ qji irti at qpR ^aiq Utn q^rqt 

^ qrfW m iqqi^q i Rr^qRs rr rr 

«5it anit sir qqit qq; qjqw ^ fq i 

{Fremasdgara, chap, 38.) 

Having said so much, ho made many attempts to throw out his 
(Krishna’s) hand, but none was of any use. At last, he was suffocated 
and his belly burst out. Then he fell down, and blood flowed from his 
body in torrents. At that time the cowherd boys capae one after 
another and began to seoj and Sri Krishna wont forward and stood in 
the shade of a Kadamba tree in the forest. 

6. Braj: — 

* 3R ^R S3RR*1pit ^ JIR qltq 

fti9%q5 »iR 5tqet?iqq^ q«qqf?tq^^V 
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I 3^ IT? srrft ^ nwSf '511% ww 
*iwr »«ril ^tr ?#?rt # ^?*nT%f 5rs i ^'fr?«j5rf^»n>!T i tr 

f? jrrm 5^ iT3r fR «r:%T nRsRjT i 

(From the Story of the Manifestation of Oovardhatiandfhjt.) 

When all the inhabitants of Vraja beard that Devadamaua was 
greatly fond of cows, they all joined and resolved that all who had 
cows should each present one or two. And the inhabitants of Vra3a 
3oined and caused each of the twenty-four villages about the mountain 
(Govardhana) to present one or two cows ('ach. And it was resolved 
that in the twenty villages he whose <ow should fiist calve should 
present the calf to Devadamana. In this way thousands of cows were 
presented to the Prosperous One. Then he used the milk, curds, butter 
and whey of the cows in his home. 

7. Bang&li; — 

'sra? qi?5I 

<T% y (%4«<~gSqT sn, % WPT ^Tl^f I 

'^2%*R m ?%IT ^ STTI, ^ 5TTg^ 511? I *1% 

5? ^ ?% I i?R[ Str?R 

RWR ?Ri?4(i? 3nTi% ??55 fsRi? ^ 

PMw-iiPT «n*m: w i?T?RTt isr;^ anfirri r g-^ 

^ — #nTR ?T?R n?5n ^l^qi a[j3TT i 

(From Fea/ry Ohand^s Aldler gharer ditldla — a KuUna Marnagei) 

Will yon hear then ? That year at the time wlieii I was suffeiing 
from intermittent fever, remained lying in bed dny and niglit, and 
had no strength to rise and stand, my lord ( husband ) came. I had 
not seen what sort of a man my husband was since J ceased to be an 
infant. Nothing is more valuable to a woman than her husband. I 
had thought that my sufEering would become alleviated, if he sat by 
my side for a few minutes ( lit two dandas ) and spoke with mo. Dear 
sisteTi you will not believe me when I say that, as soon as he stood by 
my side, he smd, “It is sixteen years since I married you and went away. 
You are one of my wives. I come to you, being in need of money, and 
will go back soon. I spoke to your father; but he put me off. Do pull 
out the ornament in your arm ( round the wrist ), and give it to me.” 

8* Oriyl 

^ ^ ^ 3T?fn^ aTROJlf »Trtffftr 

TOW w(| TO ^ gwi5 msft Esrft ?(% w? »ii*5t «!*? 
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I aiiwr ^ 

sr^ ^ ^ isjr m? !n| 

( Fables published by the Calcutta School Booh Society. ) 
A certain gnat sitting on a horn of an ox, and with pride thinking 
itself heavy, said, “0 ox, if in conseqtience of my sitting, yon feel 
heavily weighted, tell me, and I will fly away to anther spot,” 
Hearing these words the ox said, “O gnat I had not even the slightest 
idea that yon were sitting on me.” 

In these extracts there are a great many words which on examina- 
tion will be fonnd to be derived from Sanskrit through the Prakrits ; 
in other words, the vernacular forms will be found to be the same as, 
or fni’ther developments of, the Prakrit forms. 

Thus we have in No. 1: — 

Pr. or Skr. with the termination jps 

changed to far- 

qi of qpiff, Pr. arar or in nom. sing., Skr. aTqi|. 
tW?:, Pr. qfT^, Skr. in 

^ of from Pr. qjar or qcq, Skr. ?5 being a termination 
often used in the Prakrits. 

3f, Pr. or 3!q, Ski-, q^, q: being a suffix used in the Pr^bpits 
generally, and sometimes in Sanskrit also. 

pft, Apabhr. gipff, Pr. or Skr. sqch a form as gcq%, by 
analogy, for 

«rrsr, Pr. STsr, Skr. aiq. 

3II of 5n?f, Pr. 3q, Skr. qr. 
qjfft, Pr. %ff, Skr. %f5r:. 

Iq of %tRT, Pr. 3t?, Skr. (cqn in ^qpiq^. 

P, Apabhr. q^, Pr. Skr. qqq;:. 

qq of qq%, Pr. qqr, Skr. qi in qjil. 

Hiq, Pr. qw, Skr. qjq. 
grq, Pr. sm, Skr. istqg. 

^ of Pr. ft, Skr. qq in qq^. 
qc, Pr. qqft, Skr. qqft . 

^ of Iqq, Pr. ft as in ftmq, Skr. qrT. 

ft^ or ^tqq, Pr. Skr. The ^ of Sanskrit, PrAbrit, 

Hiildl &c., is in MarAthi changed to 

% of Ijqfq and lirqt, Pr. st as in q^, Skrt. ^ as in Jjftfqt- 
q, Pr. and Skr. same. 
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of Pr. ^ as in «KK|» Skr. 
qW, Pr. !EBT, Skr. 8P&. 

Jr of Pr. nar or JPI, Skr. »m- 

Pr. Skr. feeing a Prftkrit suffix. 

Apabhr. 3n[«, Pr. Skr. ff^. 

^ of Pr. ^ in Skr. 


In No. 2:— 

Apabhr. ?Rr, Pi’- Skr. 
gUT, Pr. Skr. 

Pr. 31^?, Skr. 3l«I. 

Pr. Skr. qij, in ^ ^ 

^ from such Pr. and Skr. forms as n, on ^ ®o- 

Pr. ^ or «|I3T, Skr. for the crude 
Apabhr. Pr- Skr. ^ f. ^ 

sing, of Jfjsn, Apabhr. qj or ^ and 3T5W> 

^ as in No. 1. 

<8tl?5, Pr. '5R5, Skr. 

Apabhr. Pr. %3?t, Skr. ^:. 

?qi, Pr. a(|, Skr. ?n%ni. 

from Pr. aTfSTafi, or Skr. aqira:- 
Pr. qnj, Skr. qsq as in ?Kqqi%. 

4, Pr. aiTF®f , Skr. sn#. 

m of mi, Apafefer- mi for 35 ^' ^ 

and 3TTi:, 

snq, Pr. 5fW, Skr. JfW. 

and for 

in> Pr. Skr. 

qo|, Pr. goft, Skr. 5 ^;. 

^tOT, Pr. ^K3ni, Skr. ^pT:- 
giffT, Pr. Skr. «*5r* 


In No. 3: — 

m of Sfi^, Pr. and Skr. qW, ^ being suffix. 

It, Apabhr. jan, Pr. 5^3|l, Skr. ) 

of Pr. Skr. ?WtH. 
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Apabhr. Pr. Skr. iTWWC- 
55 , Pr. 3 fir, Skr. 3 ^: 
m of Apabbr. ?R, Pr. 3 ? , Skr. 

Pr. jf, Skr. 

fR, Pr. 113T-?PI-tr3ir[, Skr. ?TSTr. 

of ftre, Pr. %t, Skr. 
qR, Pr. q|, Skr. c|^. 

«n3, Pr. *jr^, Skr. ^srp!^: 

^c|U[, from Pr. ^ for Skr. 

Ri 3T, Pr. fJpT. Skr. 
wi, Pr. Skr. W- 
Pr. Skr. 

JIR, Pr. lTI53Tr, Skr 

»ii from Pr. «jfaT, Skr. and ^ or S', a suffix. 

Apabhr. S being a termination often used, Pr. 

Skr. 

9PIT, Pr. gfJT, Skr. 5H of 


In No. 4:— 


Pr. nfj, Skr. 
as in No. 2. 
t, Pr. i, Skr. 

Roj, Pr. ^ as in fpiR, Skr. as in 
31 ^, Pr. 3pnjfigft«r, Skr. inrtq^ftw. 
from a?FT, Pr. and Skr. 

«r5JI, Apabhr. Pr. *1^, Skr. z. e. *R -with suffix 3 ;. 

Pr. or 3P?, Skr. ^ or ?I%. 
qr^ in qi^, Pr. qpr, Skr. sqq as in nni)^. 


an:, Pr. srqr, Skr. sm- 
as in Nos. 1 and 2. 

as in No. 1. 

Pr. Skr. 


w, Apabhr. qf, Pr qq', Skr. qq. 

^ oi Pr (^|^3T, Skr. qRt 

Pr. qqfgsfl, Skr. 3 rq||s^;, i. e qqfis with suffix 


plural from Pr Skr. fT;. 

Pr. ^|sq, Skr 

Pr q3T3(fl, Skr. n?ra;, ^. «. jtR with 
«nT, Pr. «HT, Skr. ?55r. 
anr of «rJTf, Pr. aiqqf, Skr. sro. 
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"IsH of%^n, Apabhr. ^i[«gr, Pr Skr. 

BUH, Pr- Skr. 

In No. 5 :— 


fS of Pr- Skr. with . 

BRIf, as in Nos. 2 and 4. 


m, Pr. Skr. f^. 
ftBI of Pr. nv3T, Skr. f;?T. 

Pr. Skr. 

jKRj as in No. 1. 

«T, Pr. Skr. same. 


STW of srnn. Pr- STraraT, Skr. arpTfl- 
»ni of »nn, Pr- irar. Skr. nw- 
^ as in No. 2. 

^ of BSPI. Pr. ^t3T, Skr. 


Pr. Skr. 

ef^, Pr. Skr. same. 

Pr. Skr. H?q. 

»gri55, Pr. iftsrrss or }ft^, Skr. Bt^TTS- 
Bn^SS, Pr. Skr. same. 

Pr. Skr. J??3r or pr. 

^ of ?5it, as ?5riT in No. 2 and ?5nT in No. 4. 

Pr. 33?, Skr. 3H- 
3n»r of 3Tfjtj Pr. 3TB»T, Skr. STO. 

SIT as in No. 1. 

gt?, Pr. ®I3n. Skr. ^3?- 

^ of |n, as ff in No. 3. 


In No. 6;— 

fra, Pr, frra. Skr. fr3- 
^ of fpft, Pr. snr, Skr. 

Bira *nf. Pr. nr^, Skr. »ira as in Bira»l &c. 

of pt^, Pr. Skr. same. 

(%B{ as in No. 5. 

Pr. Skr. irat; i. e. ^ with the suffix or STO. 

^ of ?t?| or fj?, as in No. 1. 

Pr. ^ or gait, Skr. fTS or fTC: *’. e. ff with br or aTO. 

or Pr. ^ or ft- Skr. t or |l. 
n as in Nos. 1, 2 and 4. 

^ic, Pr. «raCi Skr. ST'lf. 
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Pi*. Skr. 

Pr. Jiw, Skr. qpT. 
f as in No. 4. 

Rr of (^.|%, Pr. mni, Skr nHTi3t> annlogy, for 
qrer, Pr. Ski-. qr4. 

Apabhr. Pr. Skr. «p|. 
a?T of 35 ft. Pr- 6^, Skr. |^. . 

#T, Pr. Skr. 

sm of sijra, Pr. and Skr. sft. 

of Pr. Skr. 3?fr. 

^ as in Nob. 2 and 5. 
as in No. 1. 

50^ of »l|, Pr. Skr. ifff 
Pr. 5«, Skr. jTci. 

Pr. Skr. 3f^. 

Urasf, Pr. lT«TO«ir, Skr. gjftir. 
tps of tm, Pr. *R»l, Skr. itkij. 

Pr. SIT, Skr. 

In No. 7. 

gr of gs% or g^, as gsr and gr in Nos. 4 and fi 
giflT, Pr. «raT, Skr. «nT. 

«nft, Apabhr. Pr. 'S?^, Skr. such a form ae «RiT% or 
for gur^. 

qm, Pr. Skr. qsng. 
qg of qt or qftsn, as in ^o. 2. 

93 of 9^, Pr. 951 , Skr. 9WT- 

in feg, ^ &o., Pr. 9TrBB|, Skr sq^. 

Pr. Skr. g: 

Sire of 9f|(^qi, Pr. or Skr. wte®. 

ft of f?Sq or ^t%9, as in No. I, 4 and 6. 

^ of as in No. 5. 

qif, Pt. qif, Skr. qft. 
qq, Pr. qq, Skr. qq.-. 

5f, Pr. Skr. |[. 
qqcg of q 5 r 8 &, Pr. q!«qi, Skr. qigi- 
qq of q#, Pr. qqfq, Skr. qq^. 
qif , as in Nos. 2, 4, and 5. 
q« or Pr. %, Skr. f. 

RrtSt, Pr. nrn, Skr. qiqiq, by analogy for %qig. 
qjq, Pr. Skr. qtqq. 

»7 
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^ of Apablir. gpRf^, Pr. Skr. by analogy, 

for ^gpearr^- 

j|Ji: as ili Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 6. 

?|f or THIf of as in Nos. 1 and 5. 

of iSTO, as in Nos. 1 and 5, 
fRf, Pr. Ski'. 

^ as in NoaS, 2, 5, and i) 
as ^ in No. I, 

In No. 8. 

xm, Pr. Skr. 
of ;i|%, as in No. 7. 

^qtuni, Pr. Skr. as in 3Tr^T &c. 

IF of ff%, Pr. gtSF, Ski\ as in 
as in Nos. 2, 4, 5 and (>. 

Apablir. Pr. Skr. sncb a. form as 3T^% or 
for as in No.7. 

as g*=^t in No. 1. 

as in No, 2, and as and ^ in Nos. 4 and 5. 

^ of 3^, I’r. 3f, Skr. 3f as in 
m as in Nos. 1, 5, and 7. 
gqr as in Nos. 4, 6, and 7. 
as tin No. 4. 
of qpij, as ^ in No. 4. 

5r as in No. 1. 

% Apabhr, Pr. Skr. as in No. 4, and in No 6, 

Ton will find that in the /Marathi passage there are about 5s 
different words of which 26 or a few less than a half are derived from 
the Sanskrit through the Prakrits; in. the Gujarati there are 42 out of 
which 23 or a few more than a half are of the latter description; in the 
^Sindhi the proportion is 38 to 21 or somewhat greater than a half; in 
the Panj&bi 44 to 23 or a half; in the High yHindi 18 to 23 or a little 
less than a half; in thej^raj 45 to 29, t. e., about two-thirds; in the 
[Bang&lS 71 to 27, z. e., about two-fifths; and in thej-Oriy^ 32 to 35 or a 
little less than a half. I have not taken into consideration other words 
whioh do come to us undoubtedly through the Prakrits, but the etymo- 
logy of which is not so obvious. These would increase the proportion 
and bring it to more than one-half in most of the cases. In this list 
there are three or four words such as JfflT and ^ which may be called 
old Tatsama, since they exist unchanged in the Prftkrits, and the rest 
may be oalled old Tadbhavas. Now in these passages you will also 
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Ijavo soon a large imuiber of words such as !Tr^sfT> 

fSr^, y^K, ^XFi &c., which ai*e exactly 

tlic ^ame as in Sanskrit, They could not have existed in those forms 
iu the PrS-krits, and lienee it is clear tiiat they were introduced long 
after the Prakj*it period; and the tendency now-a*daysin our languages 
is to introduce more of such words. These may be called modem Tat- 
saiaas But some of these have undergone a corruption since they 
were adopfed. Thus qfrq is pronounced as 

WrST; ‘ind or while the Prakrit corruptions of these 

are v:F*T ‘‘nul Such words therefore are modern 

Tadl)ha\as. Ai tln^ end of rny obsorvalions on tiie i^rAkriis in the last 
h‘clurc I ua\u a list of vocables exisUii*:: in thost' dialects which are 
called Dosyas I>y iiati\(‘ graiii maria ns, and shoviod thal several of them 
existed in our veinaciiiars al^o We observe from the above passages, 
which contain such words as^^^^f, and that there are in 

Hie modeiai dialects words of an Arabi(* oi Persian origin also. Thus 
wo may disiinguisJi ilu'sc elements in the vocabulary ol (be vernaculars 
of Noitliei’n India —1. Old Tadbhava, 2. Old Tatsania. 3. Modern 
'Vadhliava, k Modern Tatsama, o De-ya, G. Vrabic, and 7. Persian. 
In its nature the old Tatsama eiemeiit is but a small ijuantity and the 
main skeleton of our languages is made up of the old 'kadbhava. It 
lorms th(' priiicip.d coustitiuMit of the sjieecdi of the middle classes 
'file liigher classes, Iiowever, use the Model ii Tatsama and Tadbhava 
element 1o a raiicli larger evtent, and tlic lai]guaL>(‘ spoken by learned 
men is heavily loaded with pur'* Sanskrit wvirds. This element has 
succeeded in driving out a Nei*y appreciabh* portion of the tirst in some 
of the languages 'I'lie BangA,li contains the largest number of pure 
Sanskrit words, and hence one who knows Sanskrit can master the 
language in but a few weeks. 'I’he old Tadbbava clement is reduced 
to tlie smallest minimum iu what is called the sudhuhlKish^'^ or the 
speech of tbe educated. According to the extent of the modern Tat- 
sama oj* Tadbhava element, tiie other languages may he arranged in 
the following order: Oriya, Marathi, Hindi, GujarA^ti, PanjAbi, Sindhi. 
It must, however, be remarked that the modern Tatsama b appear in a 
pure or correct Sanskrit form only in the wj*iHon language. The Ben- 
galis in actually pronouncing these words coiaupt them in a manner 
which roiulers them imrecogni/.ahlc ns Sanskrit words; aud often in 
the same way as the old PrAkrit si)eakt*rs did. Tims is pronounced 

&c. Tli(» same is the case nioi'e or less with 
the speakers of the other languages, so that the pure Sanskrit words 
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that we moet with in the written modem vernaculars may be coneider- 
od modern Tadbhavas and in rare cases Pi4ki*it Tadbhavas. The 
educsated classes, however, in Mah&r&shtra and GnjarAt and to a certain 
extent in the Hindi provinces pronounce the Sanskrit words correctly. 
The Sindhi however contains but a few pure Sanskrit words; hence it 
is rich in fche old Tadbhava element, while it draws largely upon tho 
Persian and Ambie. This foreign element is used in our dialects, 
principally in political matters. Persian and Arabic words are also 
used in the concerns of ordinary life, but theii^ number is limited. The 
higher classes and learned men very rarely use them; wliile that ele- 
ment enters largely into the speech of the Mahomcdansin the different 
provinces and of the Parsis. And the Alahomedans in the Hindi area 
use such a large number of these words that their language is by some 
considered an independent dialect and called Urdu, but it differs fi’om 
the High Hindi in nothing fuHlu^r tlian in tJie use of these foreign 
words. 

But though the vocabulary of our languages is thus composite tliu 
grammar is in eveiy way the same that they havi* inherited from tho 
PrAkrits. Here there is no mixtui*e of dilVerent elements. A good 
many of the forms now in use liave been constructed since the PrAk] it 
period; but, us I hope to show you, they are simply combinations oi’ 
adaptations of existing PrAki it forms Thus we will divide our exa- 
mination of the vernaculars into three branches. In the first we will 
trace out the Sanskiit words which were transformed in the PAli and 
the PrAknts in the various ways we have noticed, and discover the 
operation of the same or other laws in their further transformation, if 
they have undergone any, as also in the transformation of other words 
which remained unchanged in tho Pi*Ak]its or were imported from 
Sanskrit at a latei* period. In the second we will trace out the PrA- 
kiit or Apabhratiisa grammatical forms, and in the third, examine the 
new or reconstructed forms and find out tho principles upon which 
they have been made up. 

The phonetic changes which the words of a living language under- 
go involve, as a general rule, economy of exertion in its widest sense; 
but there are some which do not, oi* wliicli require increased effort. 
Economy may sometimes be effected in more ways than one. For 
instance, tho assimilation of vowels to consonants may be effected by 
(‘hanging or to eift and thence to or to i? and f. Some people have 
a predQection for the former, others for the latter. Again, one mode of 
change may be economical to some, and another opposed to it to others. 
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Thus the assiuiilation involved in the less open vowels f and H is of 
impoi^tanco to some, but of little consequence to others; and they prefer 
the economy arising from the change of these vowels to since this 
does not require any movoinent of the tongue or the lips. Hei’e then 
we have two kinds of peculiarities. Again, if an ordinary change has 
a very comprehensive range or is almost universal in a language, and 
if other ordinary changes do not keep pace with it, and are to be found 
only in a limited number of instances, that ordinary change must be 
considered to bo due to a peculiar vocal habit or inc^apacity. The assi- 
milation of conjuncts and of the diphthongs in the PA.li and the Pr§,- 
krits, and the elision of uninitial consonants in the latter, are changes 
of this nature. And finally, there is all the greater reason for attribut- 
ing changes that involve no economy or necessitate greater exertion, 
such as the (jhange of dentals to cerebrals or of sonants to surds, to 
vocal peculiarities. These several kinds of peculiarities give distinct 
individualities, so far as the external humis of words ai'e concerned, to 
languages derived fi'om one and the same primitive language. Thus 
then, some phonetic changes are special or peculiar, and others ordi- 
nary. We will now take up in order the insttinces observable in the 
Pali and the T’rAkvits of these two kinds of changes and trace them in 
the vernaculars, and also endeavour to find out. whether these dialects 
have preserved any of the PMi and Prftkvit peculiarities or developed 
now ones. 

And first ii,s ?*eganis vowels. Thu following arc some of the in- 
sianees in whi(*h Sanskrit ^ is changed to 3T, 5 , or ^ in the ih’aki its 
with the veriiucular forms of the words: — 

1 Skr. skill, I’r. M. ^ in 

Skr. gg: rubbed away, slender, Pr BRjf, G. and 11. as a 
verbal base in and msTI- 

Skr, ^ soft, Pr. *ni, M. and 0 irK. 

Skr bull, Pr. ^’r, 11. ffrf 

Skr. ^poif: pi-opej- name, Pr. M. G. 11. spfsf oi' 

Skr. .ynn stniw, Pr. ?r»i, M. 

f 

2. Skr. f<|( pity, Pr. M. 

Skr. ©pfH heart, Pi-, H. 15. (). ftq or |%«n, old Al, 

Alod. M. {^, S. fesit, O. P- 
Skr. W8fl[swoet, Pr. P. %f, H. iflar, B. O. {^3T, G. jfl|, S. ftft. 
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hceii, Pr. G- $ltl, H. 
sight, Pr, M. H. ^ or 
of is seen, Pr. M. iu P. 

ill S. f|tl in j|^, 0. f|?r in ^RtSflT 

SU-. gnt®: jackal, Pr. ^3TI^, G. B. RRif?, H. ftnnt 

ykr |orr pity, disgust, Pr. G- P. raor. 

Skr. ||fn lioni, Pr. (^, M B. O. RriT, G H ?^PT, P f^. RTf . 

Wkr. lin.sbandry, Pr. H. P. In and 

Ski-, ijqrr thirst, Pr. %RT, P. S. |^. 

Skr a vulture, Pr. P. M 0 H M. Ow ‘»i 

piqX5;also, B. ?■ and ’Slicing the same terminalioii, S.^iRT 

Skr death, Pr. H. 

Skr. ghee, Pr fgaf, (). f^, G. il. P, B. ifl, S. RTf. 

Skr. name of a deity, Pr. H. |^, 

Skr. motlierV liouse, Pr. Rtffi:, M *n^, G. JT^ 

or 

!^kr fatlier's house, Pr oi ftfiffr, II qRT> G- ifPR: 

3 

:j Skr 1555^ to ask, Pr P. 3^3 in T^-hWJ, S. 3?5 in 

H. G 355 ill 35531 -^, M. 3H in 
Skr. fB: rained, Pr. fjl, P 3^, S. 3^, G. f 5 in 
Ski', in^ rain, Pr. G TTaRT, H qr^R 

Skr. 5 j^ straight, Pr, gf5^, M. 

Skrll^^: faflier, Pr. f^3Tf, S. \\ 

Skr. mother's sister, Pr.q|3fr?3Trj H. q}^, M. 

The others have qi^T, pi*obably by dropping ^ 

Skr. a bee, Pr. M, 

The Avord has in the Prakrits according to the gram- 
marians, but also must have existed ; so also ^ has fist. 
Some of the above words have two forms in the l^rakrits, but since one 
of them does not occur in any of the vejnaculars, it has been 
omitted. Thcr’e arc otlier words having two or even three PrA.- 

Mr. fU*ami*N (< insidprs tin- of tin* S. &<*., to 1>(‘ tlu) noiii. S 1 IJJ 4 , 

ti'i'niinutiou aii<l not a Iransfonnalion ot tho Sanskrit lUit hois pkidontl.v 
4\ronj;, MiiKM* Ibis 5 aiUMvirs in tia* ot»U<iiU' <'}isps alHo, as f^3^, vnr^, iU.-. 
\Nliile thr iioin. Hint;. ^ <loos not, as in Jinn, siuri, of “aronntr\/’ 'riu' 

words Tiave^cn on in thosp hint'uaf'os, such as (ho P.mid M.., widt h huM* tliscardctl 
the noni. and it at>l)oars even in tin* feminine word vvldeh tann<»t takt' 

the masenline termination 
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krit forms, one of which occurs in one of the vornacnlai’S, and the 
other or others in another Thus • — 


1 Skr fyJTtr 'Jii’aw 


Skr IKTOdone, 


Skr doail, 


Skr 


( pah fitoi, u fiipr 111 

t Pr 5^, M auf, P gwf in guTOf. 

ir P 

p_ 1 iwill y ^’it or 

) S M ^ for or ^ 

f lU %?5r, B % or% in 0 fpq 

p,, 5 1^. G S H g5tn. 

( «T^, M if for IP!! in 

, lit, Q f|t, S I5f, H l\ g|j, G l?i 
I B Iff' 

p,. I lit, l^t, H P 5RT. B 0 5R^, 
M dial 55 ? in the sense of 
“large,” G lif, M G S H in 
, if^ and 15%, meaning “elder ” 


Skr "Jam. hack, 1 ’’ 

Skr. earth, Pc 


Skr tniH mother, Pi . 


Skr. ITlli: brother, Pi- ... . 


I 55, M 113, 0 U 5 , as in U 5 a c.ar- 
\ hnncle 

■’ {^, P- f^, G. 11. iff?, O. B. % 

1 or 

I 15. G. 13, S 

or iflan, M. ipft, H Jn5t or 
rnH, G B. 0 in%. 

G. H P fitfl, s. fif%. 

[ UfaiT, G S P. H. m or lt|, G. H. 

HI, G B HI and H|H con- 
I tractecl to ineaning *a Tvoman’ 
generally 

s p H. or 

M Sind G PH B. O. in Jiro 
from Pr Skr 

f s. p. H B. 0 nr? 

t M R P or inSR 


Afl the PAili and the Prakrit alphabet, on account of these changes, 
has no vernacular alphabets not possess it Sanskrit 

words containing the v^owel have, ho wove**, been i*ecently imported into 
the languages; but since even in those words, it is not correctly pro- 
nounced except by a few learned men, it cannot be said really to exist 
in vernacular speech, notwithstanding the use of those words The 
usual modern pronunciation of the vowel is i;, ft, or ^ 

• Hft H»T%»5 IlHWt lirrcr «. Mahahhai.iu. 
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Another cliaractoriatic change we noticed in fcho Prakrits ie the 
flofteni ng of % and to and before double (jonsonants. A good 
ninny words so changed have descended to the vernaculars, 'rhus: — 

5. Skr. rod lend, Pr, or IT, 

MfT, S. 

Skv. ^'5; a kind of ivep, l*i-. oi- R|»q, i\r. w ?!*!?• 

Bki-. flpg: a ball, a bniullo, Pr. or M. n. !*■ 

f^r, 0. fe, s mt or 

f^kr. a voluniP, Pi^ 'flRUSft, 11. P «lpn and tflift, M (>. 

«M, S. ifl^ and O. B- s4l dr^ 

Skr. gjT: a mallet, Pr. tTlnifr, M. H. B ^in^, B. 

O. 5^. 

Skr. valne, Pr. TI. M. 4l^) 0. O. q^s. 

•Skr. a kind of -rrass, Pr. JTr?«n, M. in somT^PTl. B. P. 

4ln(jr, s. Q. ifhr. o. f»n. 

Skr. gW: fi-ee, Pr. M. P. in G. in 

S. 0. gfoSt- 

Skr. 1%: a side of the belly or abdomen, Pr. H. P. 

or G-. f®, S. ffe, iVT. fg, from Pr. 

Skr. gi^: a bunch, Pr. ?f|^, B. g^, gfe, or O. im, 

M. H. P. g^SSI, Ct. gs^, S. f»fl ( by transposition ) or 

Skr. white leprosy, Pr. tgli, M H. G S. 

B. fS or 5pc, 0. «g|p5 or 

Skr. elbow, Pr. M. #rc, G. #Tftg. 

Skr. gwRl the trunk of an elephant, Ih*. M. Tftv, P- H. 

ifer or ^5, G. *t!J, S. B. O. ^hf, 0. #r P 
Skr. goy mouth, Pr. M. 

Skr. a puddle, Pr. #if , M. G. ' 

Skr. g*^ foolish, Pr. ^ or iftwr, H. P. S. 4^;. M. 

Skr. gs? a pot-belly, Pr. ?llsaf, H. P. M. Hl[, G. ff. 

The G. atWI^ ‘l-o pronounce’ from Skr. and Pr. 

‘to transgress’ from Skr. Pr. 3gf , G. M. sfttipif, H. 

^^ 1 ^ <to vomit ’ from Pr. tut^nti Skr. are also later instances of 
the operation of the same law. 

The change of | to g is according to the grammarians optional in 
the Pr&krits and that of 3 to sft necessary. Bnt in both cases we find 
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two forms in the vernaculars. Still tlie prevailing forms in the latter 
are those in sit, while those in ^ are rare and mostly to be found in the 
Bang&li and Oriyft, which languages, and more especially the first, have 
a predilection for in which case it is possible they may have changed 
the Prakrit 3ft to ^ In the PMi and PrA.krits the T|[ and 3ft in these 
cases are short; but the vernaculars having dropped one of the follow- 
ing double consonants have, according to a general rule to noticed 
hereafter, lengthened the vowels When instead of a double consonant, 
there is a conjunct of a nasal and a mute as in and the nasal 
consonant is reduced to a simple anusvA-ra or nasal sound so as to give 
to the conjunct the character of a simple consonant, and the ^ or igT is 
pronounced long as in and In this manner, though the PrA-krit 
short and sfr are, in the instances in which wo possess an evidence of 
their existence, lengthened, I tliink in some of the vernaculars at least 
we have these vowels For in a good many instances in Marathi and 
Gnjar^ti and 3it are pronounced short There is a rnle which in 
MarA-thi is almost universal, and in GujirAti often observable, in virtue 
of which the accent or the whole weight of the sound of a word falls on 
the final 3n or of nouns in the former and the final 3fl or in the 
latter; and the preceding vowels are I'endered short while in the origi- 
nal Sanskrit and in Hindi they are long Thus : 

6. Skr a worm, Pr H ^r, M 

Skr. a nail, Pr H M r. 

Skr. a well, Pr H. f3n, G. 

Skr. leopard, Pr II M. fW, G. 

Skr. a bangle, Pr. ^3i»t; H. M. G. =f#t. 

Skr. '^1^: lime, Pr H. M. G. 

And many more instance might bo given. Similarly in MarAthl 
the preceding long vowels are shortened when the terminations of 
the oblique cases are applied, as in fq^WT, EHTB, 

SPTOi <fec., dative singulars of ‘beggary,’ cftqj ‘crop,’ ajfirtr ‘a 
worm,’ ‘flour,’ ‘sun,’ ^ ‘hunger,* iJ55 ‘molasses,’ <^ 0 . If so, then 
by a necessary law of MarAthi speech, the q and 3ft of 'gone/ 
‘done,’ ‘a gathering,’ ^as much,’ ^ ‘sweetmeat,’ ‘a horse,* 
‘charcoal,’ ‘the ankle,’ 3rfeT ‘a pair,’ &o., and of ‘to 

cowdnng,’ ‘to a field,’ ‘to a market,’ ‘to a child,’ 

vitTItfr ‘to a race,’ ‘to a thief,’ ‘to a boy,’ &c., mnst he 

short. And if the MarA.thi speaker will compare his pronunciation of 
JTok, &c., %ith that of ^fciro, jfwrer, qtiw, 

4o., he will find that the quantity of q and eft in these latter words 

18 
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is shorter than in the former. Similarly, in Gnjarftti the first and ^ 
of ‘how large,’ ‘ a mad man,* ^ ‘end,’ upper storey,’ 

JJo8|r *a gathering,* ‘lap,’ ‘a horse,’ ^rNlT pl ‘rice,’ ‘broad,’ 

jpL ‘three-quarters,’ ifMl ‘jessamine,’ «hlo 5 ^( ‘charcoal,’ &c., must 
be short* In Gujarati the penultimate vowel of a monosyllabic root is, 
as in Hindi, shrotened in the causal, as in ‘to adhere,’ ‘to 

cause to adhere,’ ‘join/ ^5 ‘to run/ ‘to cause to run’, ‘to 

learn,’ ‘to teach,* ‘to sew,’ ‘to cause to sew,’ ^ 

fear,’ ‘to terrify,’ &c. Bui in Hindi the short vowels that take 

the place of and ^ are f and , as in ‘to show’ from ‘to 

see,’ ‘to cause to wash* from ‘to wash,’ &c. Butin Gujarati the 
^ and 3ifl are not changed to f and but remain, as in ‘to show,’ 

‘to canse to take’ from ‘to take,’ ‘to cause to 

wash’ from ‘to wash,* ‘to show’ from ‘to see,’ &c., 

which they cannot do by the general rule if they aro long. They 
must therefore be pronounced short. And as a matter of fact it will 
bo found that the Gujarati people in these and several other cases give 
a short sound to these vowels. In the MMvani dialect of the Marathi 
Is very often pronounced like the English 0 in pot^ and 1; like e in 
pet. In Bang&li the Bft to which BT is converted in ordinary speech 
is also broad and short, and wo have reason to believe that both ijr and 
when they really occur in words are often prouonneed short in that 
and the Bhojpuri and other dialects of Bih^ and Mithilii. 

It may be urged against one of the arguments I have used that if 
the III and bJI in and are short, the first ii> ‘to 

the hand,’ ‘to the ear,’ Ac., must also be short, and consequently 

these vowels must be changed to But BT is not necessarily the short 
form of BTf, or Bft the long form of Bf. For in pronouncing Bff the lips 
and the upper and lower parts of the month are much more widely apart 
from each other than in pronouncing Bf; ho that the difference between 
the two is not simply of quantity but of quality also. The first BTf of 
such words as flHW and ‘maddened,’ is therefore short «n; that 
is, in pronouncing it the vocal organs are in the same condition as in 
pronouncing long BPf, but the time occupied is shorter than in the case 
of the latter. The bt that we have got in Sanskrit is short, but in most 
of the vernaculars we have a long Bf which takes longer time to pro- 
nounce than the Sanskrit 9 f,whilethecoTidition of the vocal organs is the 
same. The final Bfof words is silent in the vernaculars, but at the same 
time the vowel of the preceding syllable is lengthened. Thus go? ‘virtue’ 
is, as a Sanskrit word, pronounced gu^a^ but in Mar&thland GujarAti 
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it is and in Hindi ^^m;^Sanskrit 5 ^ ’molasses’ is in Marathi 

gnl; Sanskrit ’sosamum’ is in MarS,thi and Gujar&ti ^ and 

Hindi m. In the same way, the word is in Sanskrit pronounced 
ra*tlia^ but when in vernacular pronunciation it becomes fath, the a is 
not the short 3 ?, but 3 ? pronounced long, as if the word were ra-ath 
without a pause between the two as. The long 3? and the short are 
found side by side in such a word as which as pronounced in 
Sanskrit is inadana with three consonants each followed by the Sans- 
krit or short 3 T. In the modern languages, however, the first syllable 
has its 31 as in Sanskrit, but that of the second is lengthened, and in 
the last it is dropped, and the word thus becomes madam. 

This peculiarity of softening 5 nnd^'to andeTfhas been preserved 
by the veniaculars. It is not necessaiy that a conjunct consonant 
should follow. Thus: 

7. H. (^ Rf or lio mock, from Skr. 
morning, from Skr. Pi* ^ invitation, from Pr. 

Skr. 5^?: pleasing, from Skr. Pr. ^9^; o r 

agreeable, irom Pr. ti^Nd for such a Sanskrit form as 

or gfCf front or van-guard the first part of which is from 
Pr. 55, Skr. 5lpr; wm or a wooden mortar, from Skr. 3?^- 

G. in face, from Pr, if, Skl^ 5 ?^; ^ ground, the M, 
and H. form being if ; in Pr. 3snC3fl, bkr. or 

BTqencaf:; ifR a family priest, from Skr. Pr. 

M. a couple, from Pr. fqffR, PWf; ?RR^J^ock, Skr. 

f^^T5R; ^ the lock of hair on the head from Pr. 

or in front, of which ^Tf is from if as above; 
3i^ ( dial. ) from Pr. as above; or ^ a kind of flower. 

P. ^ or If poison, from Pr. f|l^, Skr. d^; {If or If father 
for Pr. (Iffft, Skr. f||^:; 1^ invitation, from Pr. flipR, ^r. fl<T5=?r; 
ijfff van-guard, as above; end, from Pr. ffif, Skr. ff«p. 

B. IRR door, for Pr. ^ a razor, for Pr. ff3Tt, Skr. 

B. 0. 5^ mustache, for 1^, Pr. Skr. flfl; ^1 r or fR to 
hear, for Pr. IR; or a jackal, for Pr. Skr. 

The t; and 3 ft to which f and f are thus reduced must be short, 
since there is no reason here why the quantity should be increased. 

Of the instances in which long | and f; are softened to long f? and. 
^ in the Pr&kpits, the voimaculars have retained the following ; — 
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8. Skr. myrobalan, Pr. M. G. H. P. 

siIct, S. 

Skr. betel leaf, Pr. H. P M. ?liil35 in ^NtsSt 

a seller of betel leaves, G. in 

Skr. Pr. M. 

More modern instances of this change are — 

9. H. or B. , a lemon ; H. or mustache, Pr. 

IT?ES or 3TO ; G. ^ in that manner, from Skr. to scatter, 

from Pr. Skr. to pull, for H. 0. hunger, 

for the or of the others. 

Of the few instances in which 5 is softened to 3T in the Pr&krits, the 
vernaculars have retained 5^^ in the M. G. 5o53[» H. 5^5^, 0. 
and P. or fo5^. Though does not occur, still which 

stands for in this word is preserved in several words, as M. 

‘echo,’ for Ski*, ‘the uvula’ for Skr. q^^RT 

or qroiq^, H qr^ri for Skr. qfrr^RT &o. No more instances of 
this change are given by the grammarians, but, as observed in the last 
lecture, the substitution of ^ for | or ^ in one of the two or more places 
in which it occurs in some words indicates a tendency in the Pr4- 
kpits towards this change. The vernaculars have got more instances. 
Thus: — 

10. M. G. S qrr^ examination, test, H. P. B. O. qT?q, Skr.^y^^, 
Pr. qftspST; also the verb qfuq'^t. 

M. H. P. Q. P>l<gpj t>qpqn-g to see closely, Skr. Pr. 

M. H. G to scatter, Skr. dfiqiT, Pr. ft- 

( S. ). 

H. qfcWTT to divert, amuse, Skr. 

H. vpjq holy ashes, Skr, 

H. igq, also sister, Skr. Pr. qfoiit; also or 

Skr. Pr. 

H. or qf|?3T, S. B. «n:or, to wear, Pr. qftfpr, Skr. 

M. G. «r>r but, also, Pr gait, Skr. gsf: 

M. H. ?3TO an herd, Skr. 

P. qq?r a learned man, Skr. qf5^. 

B -qqrq an omen, Skr. 
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But in Ghijar&ti the tendency has operated very widely, as will be 
seen from the following: — 

Q. Skr. or Pr M. or H. 


11 . to write 

to be spoilt 

JTol^ to be got 

^ sale 

difficult 

to yawn 

a kind of plant ... 

a man 

sitlmere 1 a*’ ^’ a, ! 

(Apabhr. ) 


H. 

M. H. fi n gi tr- 

jM ftgsut, n. m?RT- 

M H ^ 

M. H 

M. g55!(ft, H 
M. H. ifpfB. 

H. f^. 


^ M. or 3*1^ (dial.)- 

( H. 3 f^q | ig |. 

M. 

M. H. 

M. fiRsdf. 

fnig a dream Pr fnw'Jt- Skr. H. Trm M. gqg or 


light HTigra ... 

a corpse gg with z 

difficult ^IT 

115 ^ to swallow 


< 1 % one's self, bodily body 

*rg pretext ^ 

thought, anxiety j%s?fr 

TjJ gni virtue, quality jyil 

name of Krishna, 
of a man....,, 

toNw 5^^ 


U 

H. 

M 

M. 

, AI. 
, M. 


Pnr. M. fijq 
g»>i. li-g^ 

Sf?. 


And there are many other instances, such as ‘to walk,’ 

‘to last,’ and ‘to twist,’ the MaiAthi forms of which are 

and Thus Sanskrit, Pr^kiut, and even foreign words such 

as ‘known,’ which becomes iTTSSSf, change their 5 or 5 to e?. 

The Gujar&ti people have thus got a habit of careless pronunciation. 
After forming the contact necessary for pronouncing a consonant, they 
emit the breath without compressing it at the palatal or labial position, 
and thus save the trouble of raising the middle of the tongue to the 
palate, or of rounding the lips. 

Under the head of assimilation the first characteristic vowel 
change observable in the PMi and thePt4kpit8 which we have to notice 
is that of the Sanskrit ^ and to q and Most of the nouns haying 
^ and ^ are in Sanskrit attributives formed from other nouns, and as 
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these are formed in other ways in onr languages wo cannot expect to 
find many instances of them. Still there are a good many, and enough 
to show that our vernaculars have inherited these PMi and Pr^kidt 
transformations of the Sanskrit ^ and Thus: — 

12. Skr. red chalk, Pr. JtftaT, M. H. ?rf:; Skr. W pUot, 

Pr. H. Skr. oil, Pr. M. G. II. Irj; Skr.%jf|?B 

parties to a marriage, Pr. G. B. tfijf, M. (dial.) Sk. 

moss, Pr. M. O. SgioS, H. tt^, B. Skr. 

rock-salt, Pr. ^F«igr, H. P. M. ^ in S. 

Skr. learned in the Vedas, Pr. G. Skr. 

good fortune, husband’s love, Pr. H. B. O. — S. P. shorten 

the to ^ and H. also optionally; — Skr. son’s son, Pr. P. 

or qt^, H. qTm, S. tfrJf; Skr. a pearl, Pr. M. 

G. S. P. H. jM; Skr. Pr. S. Skr. ihr:, Pr. *fKT 
M. H. S. Ifftr 

The Sanskrit syllables 3|q and 3^^ are, you will remember, often 
changed to q and 3ft in tlie PMi and the Prakrits. The following 
instances of this change have come down to the vernaculars: — 

13. M. ft to carry, H. Pr. ft, Skr. M. G. ft^ft^ thirty-three, 

H. P. M, B. 0. Pr. Skr. M. 

a plantain, G. ft^, H. &c., Pr. for Skr. qr^lSH; 
M. #Jr salt, Pr. #IT, Skr. H. dew, Pr. Skr. 

M. afrerqr bent, Pr. 3ftur3?, Skr. SiqqrtT; M. G. 3fr^ a 
plumb, Pr. Skr. 3Tq^q;:; M. ^ jujube fruit, Pr. ^ for 

qsR or Skr. 

The P^li and the Prakrits on account of these changes lost the 
Sanskrit diphthongs ft and B^t several of the vernaculars have 
got them back by combining the vowels 3T and and 3T and short 
or long, brought together by the elision of consonants in the Pr&kjdts. A 
hiatus, which requires the intonated bi'eath to be let off twice successively 
without being stopped or compressed, is mostly felt to be burdenspme, 
and is in consequence avoided in several ways. Where the two vowels 
can combine into one sound, a diphthong is formed out of them. Thus 
ft aud ^ are combinations of ^ and 3T?. In pronouncing these last the 
breath has to be emitted twice, while in sounding the former the same 
current is first let off through the position of 3?, and afterwards through 
that of f and The first part of the diphthong is thus a very short 
3|, to which half a m&tr^, as previously observed, has been allowed by 
the grammarians. The following are instances of this formation; — 
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14. Skr. entered, Pr. qR, H. old 

Sfcr. sit, Pr. M. H. by the dropping of the 

initial 

Skr. gqrfin sat, Pr. H. P. %si, 

Skr. name of a tree, Pr. M. H. P. 

Skr. name of a tree, Pr. by dropping 

Skr. a b^ll, Pr. M. H. P.%J. 

Skr. like that, Pr. ?fTf^, Apabhr. M. H. P.W^ 

Skr. a female bnffalo, Pr. ]\!. ^fr, H. i|»T, P. qf or %|. 

Skr. sister, Pr. q?a?t, P. M. ( dial. ) i|nr, H. t^q ( more com- 

monly qf|q ) 

Skr. p^qfw a certain god, Pr. II. 

Skr. qf^ dirty, Pr. q^w, H . P. old M. '^Rs. 

Skr. qj ^q q ; holy thread, Pr. qf^rt^, II 'W- 

In this manner the Hindi, Mai'athi, and Panj&bi combine ef and 5 
or I into Sometimes the h so formed is dropped by the Marathi, and 
we have optionally ?aRT*if for for and TOf for^^* 

BangAli and Oriy& have JSfl? for Tlie former has ^ in addi- 

tion, so that those languages also seem to have once formed ^ out of 
the two vowels. 

3T and 

15. Skr. a. chaplet, Pr. H P. B. O. 

Skr. =qgi^ fourth, Pr M. H. P. 0. 

Skr. a square, Pr. M. Ji. P. Similarly other com- 
pounds of ^igf ; as *^ITPET <fcc., B. 0 S. also have 

Skr. the son of an elder brother, Pr. #g5Tf, H. 

Skr. a bee, Pr. H. T^tm^ l>y dropping 

Skr. gvj a, girl, a daughter-in-law, Pr. gj, O. %. 

When sometimes the PrS.krits combined ef and 5 or ef and % they 
formed fj and 3^1 out of them. For, as we have seen, the passage 
from one position to another in the same breath was impossible to the 
speakers of the Pr&lq4ts and the P^li. Thus wo have for Skr. 

for Skr. *€1?^ for Skr. «€rg^; ^t»gciT for 

Skr, &c. 

Similarly and 3T^ from ^ and 3 ^ in the vernaculars. When 
the final 3? of IJ and ^ is not pronounced, these semivowels easily pass 
into % and ^ which with the previous ^ form thoso diplxthonga. 
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16. Skr. god of love, Pr. or qqnr, 

Skr. night, Pr, or H. P. 

Skr. qqq the eye, H. P. 

Skr. qq fear, H. P. 'If- 
Skr. ?5Tq victory, H. P. 

Skr. qq a hundred, Pr. or qq, H. P. 

Skr. qqq speech, Pr. qspjr or qqoT, 

The Mar^ihi does not follow the Hindi and PanjA,bi here. For, 
according to the modern way of pronunciation as observed before, the 
final ^ of words not being prcmounced, the vowel of the preceding 
syllable is lengthened. The of the first syllable of qq and sSfq 
being thus long jireveiits the formation of while that of q being 
so in such words as qqq that semivowel is not red need to and hence 
we have no But these obstacles are set aside in the Hindi and the 
Panjabi, the tendency to form the diphthongs being strong. When 
however the Marathi was in a state of formation it retained the Pr&krit 
peculiarity and changed the syllable to q, as in ?|r for qqq, (old) 
for qq, ^ of neuter nouns such as and for the of the Pra- 
krit H^q, % and it of and for the Pr&krit qjq andqq, 

&c. This change is due to a weakened pronunciation of q. In modern 
times even q is often sounded like q For, in producing these two 
sounds the middle of the tongue being raised, the forepart falls lower, 
than in sounding 5 When, therefore, in pronouncing q the middle 
is not raised sufficiently high, the sound becomes q and not because 
this requires the forepart also to be raised higher 

In the following instances forms ^ : — 

17. Skr. -white, Pr. H. P. ^?5r, M. 

Skr. newly' learned, Pr H. M. 

or ijcffiiiht- 

Skr. a dwelling, Pr. H. P- 

Skr. a mouthful, Pr. H. or ^|?r. 

Skr. SRpfifT butter, Pr. H. P. M. from 

the Pr. 

Skr. sRRr bowing, Apabhr. H. P- 
^ Skr. tsapt cutting, Pr. H. 

Skr. a shell, Pr. ^^an, H. P. M. M. q^also. 

Skr. a follo-wwife, Pr. H. M. fPR. 
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Skr. a bee, Apabhr. H. P. M. from anotber 
derivative of ^qr. 

Skr. to deliver, Apabbr. H. P- M.* 

Here tbe Panjabi and the Hindi agree perfectly; but theMar3,thiis 
not decided, sometimes changing the syllable to ^ but more often, for 
the reasons given in the case of retaining it as it is in the original 
the however, being pronounced like in some cases, and 3|cfwith 
long final 3T in others. Hindi and Panjabi similarly treat or 3Tf| 
and and or and while the Marathi here completely 
parts from them. For the 9Tf in these syllables is too strong a 
sound for the Marathi ear to pass olf into the very short 3? of half a 
ra^tr^. Even the Hindi preserves arPT unchanged in a good many 
cases, as qpj for Pr. q'fq, Skr. ^ ‘wind.’ 

18. or 

Skr. foot, Pr. or qiq, H. P. in'^ foot, foot-soldiers, 

shackles, &c., M. in qffq^ foot-soldiers, a step. 

Skr. name of a caste, Pr. H. in name of 

the characters prevalent in some parts of Northern India. 

Skr. a boatman, Pr. H. ^ by dropping ^as H. 

usually does and reducing to 

Skr, a woman’s family of birth, Pr. sfffj?;, H. 

19. or ^1^. 

Skr. brother’s wife, Pr. H. M. 

s. 

Skr. mother’s sister, Pr. H. M. 

S. P. 

Skr. under the influence of wind, mad, Pr. ^13^5, H. P. 

M. qiqosr, 0. qi355i, B. s. 

Skr. a prey, a beast of chase, Pr. H. M. 

Skr. qrqq a dwarf, Apabhr. H. q|pft, P. B. 

Skr. qfi^ three-quarters, Pr. qrMt^f or qr35I, H. ^fq, P. 

There are a few instances in Hindi such as from Pr. 

‘ tosowS Skr. ^ ‘ nature,’ Pr. qgf%, Skr. ‘ son’s wife’, 

Pr. Shr. ‘ name of a month’, Pr. Skr. 

&c,, in 'mdch 3?^ forms % and 3f3 and 3Tcf, sff; but it will appear that 
the prevailing rule in that language and in the Panjabi is to change 
these vowels and semivowels into ^ or slj*. The Braj dialect of Hindi 
19 
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is thoroughly consistent in this respect, having ^ and ^ even in its 
grammatical terminations, as ^ for High H. for for 

for crJ, <&c. The MarA-thi agrees with these dialects perfectly 
only as respects 9Pr+|, and and the BangAli and OriyA, if we 

look to the few traces that they have retained of these PrAkrit syl- 
lables, seem to agree with the MarAthi. But the GujarAti has throughout 
1? and eift for the Hindi and PanjAbi ^ and and the Sindhi follows 
the GujarAti a great way. The GujarAti and Sindhi forms of the 
words occurring in tables 14-19, are as follows : — 


H. 

G. 

s. 

H. 

G. 

s. 




% 







%■ in 













•tTi 




Rhn 



5^ 






^ (P. ^ 



























•Si'rt 



5r 







H. 


G. 












"nRi 




The GujarAti has or sft even in words of a foreign origin where 
the other languages have ^ or ^ ; as, 

H. G, H. G. 

^ _■ ■ A .V. 

vBH '‘hf'M 

Similarly, though a few Sanskrit words containing ^ and^ do occur 
in GujarAti dictionaries, these diphthongs are generally pronounced 
like f? and as in Srd for ^ ‘a follower of the Jaina sect’, Srt for 
* enmity’, See, The GujarAti, therefore, like the old PrAkfits combines 
anr ftnd and ^ and into and ef), and since it did not receive 
the diphthongs ^ and from the old PrAk|Hits, its alphabet really 
does not contain them. As observed before, the syllables serf and 
differ from ^ and only in two currents of breath being emitted 
instead of one; in other respects they are alike, both the vowel sounds 
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being; contained in the diphthongs. Those syllables as well as and 

should, therefore, naturally pass into those diphthongs as involving 
the least possible change. If, notwithstanding, the Grujar4ti people 
make or out of them, and also give those forms to the and 
eSft of Sanskrit and foreign words, it must be so, because their vocal 
organs are in this respect in the same condition as those of their P^U 
and Prakrit ancestors. On the other hand, the Hindi, and especially 
the Braj form of it, presents the old Aryan tendency of pronouncing 
the diphthongs in a somewhat exaggerated form; while the other 
dialects take up a position between these two in this respect. 

Of the words in which an open vowel is changed to one more close 
and an approach towards an assimilation to a consonant is thus effec- 
ted, the vernaculars have preserved the following: — 

22. Skr. qtp^ ripo, Pr. or i#, M. G. H. P. 1^1, 
S. B. qnrj, 0. qir or qRj in 

Skr. arSJt: ember, Pr. or M. (dial.) jugs, M. 

tie rest srmr. 

Skr. foroiead, Pr. fSr?# or orssr®, M. S. 

Skr. Pr. H. P. %tt. 

Skr. qjyjaB: a ball, Pr. JpJSTl, H. 5t?I, P. it?, M. it?. 

Skr. «nr, Pr. M. 

In a great many more instances ^ is thus changed in the vernacu- 
lars, and not only before conjuncts as is mostly the case in the Pr&- 
krits, but before simple consonants also. 

S. Skr. or Pr. M. 

23. Svpbft a tale .qpiSt. 

a mallet 35 ?:— jjtuKT jftq?. 

31^ dark qOW®:— 3HT^ 3i55Sf. 

^ be lit up...q5533— ••....••.qi^lcEdt. 

a topaz 

^%?or to forget 

^Pniafan.. Hilton. 

^(Ot a moment 3 ^ — 

^31 forgiveness ... 331—313 

qfiR :3 to melt 3333 

{«igi5t lame with 3 ..... .qtqssr 

a cage qgq? 

|^|?j 3 the plpal tree..,f^q3... j^jqss. 
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s. 

the forehead. 

rare 

H. 

%rf a moment 

door 

vanitv 

Skr. 

.. 



P. 





. M. 



Skr. or Pr 

..^or:— 5rof) 

M. 

..^csr: M. ts-a 

to count 

...fit'Jisn 

- 



... 


to melt .... 

..f^srsn 




^gsHltomove 






to cook 






fikni nr f^iri forcrive- f^xrr 

.ott 


ness. 




ftwYT a cac^e ......... 


... 

Q, matfi 

to eat 




G- 

pim or crooked...%rT 



H it- 

Skr. or Pr. 


^ (dial.) 

... 



as above. 




f> -<V 

Wrtit 


M. 

W- 

B. 

Skr. 



as above, 0 . 1 

also 



tortoise 

... 

M. 


tale 

... .. 



The Sindhl has the largest number of instances, and this change of 
to f constitutes a peculiarity of that language. The Hindi has got 
a good many, and the Panj&bi follows it in almost all cases. Marfi,thi 
has but a few stray instances, but sometimes, as in ‘ to touch’, 

H. Skr. ijqf, but Pr. and % takes the place of 5 also. The 
Gujar&ti has for and ^ ‘an egg’, for but not 

many more cases. BangftU and OriyS, have also but few instances, 
and even in most of these, and in those of the Mar&thi, as well as in the 
Hindi and the f may be regarded as arising from the 

influence of the neighbouring palatal consonant. The following are 
instances in which SRf and in one case are changed to ^ : — 

24. H. ^ or P. itf G. M. Skr, 

H. or^h^, M. or fsTPnft, Skr. Pr. fTprft or ftrwpSt. 

H. itrapn *0 P- Skr. qpRR. 

H. a mnngoose, P. Skr. S 155 W, Pr, 9(m- 
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H. to eat, P. M. O. Skr. 

M. light, Pr. Skr. 

M. cowdung, G. ^yfor, Skr. SJTSKT instr. sing. 

M. to keep, Skr. Pr. 3T5r^- 

G* to tell, to endure, to dwell, &c., before ^ fol- 
lowed by for &c. 

But even here tbe of the Marathi and as 

of the Hindi may be attributed to the influence of the preceding 
palatal. 

In the Prakrits there are two instances of the change of to H, viz., 
^ and If for Skr ‘ fierce’ and * plucked out*. The 

latter we have in the vernaculars in the from of M. Q., S. 
'deficiency*, H., ^ M. ‘blemish’, and or ifjdt M., H., 

G. ‘to pluck out’, or ifjf G. ‘to be deficient*. The Bangfili, 
changes to H in a good many cases as : — 


B. 

Skr. or Pr 

M. or H. 

turmeric 



... 5355 M. 

«ngsTfir0 

sT&-3T*njft 

... arnrM. 

qffSH Brahman 

SClSf'tH-qiifui 

••• 5n*r>T. 

f STH to place 



... 3^51 M. 

the silk- 



... H., or 

cotton tree. 


wsrftM. 

Sfl a pond 



... 

a mallet 

57^:-*fNR: 

... jftiraM 


And where the Sanskrit or the sister dialects have Mt, the Bangui 
has H as in the following words : — 

26. B. f ft theft, Skr. M. H 

B. gfti a shoemaker, M. H 
B. ffty a cake, Skr. or M. iJtoST. 

B. a girl, O. 

B. SCT burning, M 

B. iffsr digging, H. M 

B. ififH searching, H. 

Thus H whether for or ^ is a characteristic of the Bangfili. 
But this characteristic is very likely connected with another which 
distinguishes the BangfiU language, to pronounce the non-final si 
in all cases as a short and broad efl like that in the English word poi. 
1 have observed before that the assimilation of vowels to oonsonants 
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might be effected by narrowing the passage of the breath by an up- 
ward movement of the tongue near the palatal position, or by rounding 
the lips. Which of these modes is resorted to, depends on the peculiar 
vocal tendencies of a people. Thus then, to change ar to i; or | is a 
peculiarity of the Sindhi, the Panjabi, and the Hindi, and to short sfiT 
and N of the Bang&li. 

The following Pr&krit instances of the assimilation of the different 
vowels of a word have come down to the vernaculars : — 

27. M. G. P. ^ a creeper, H. P. Pr. Skr. S. 

Pr. 

M. ^ a sugarcane, H. 3;^, Pr. 3^, Skr. 5^ H. has also, 
and P. 1^. 

H. P. S. a bed, M. Q. ?r3f, Pr. Ski’. 

M. firtl, S. pepper, Pr. Skr. 

M. aflRfd! to give over, assign, Pr. Skr. 3f^. 

There are a few modern instances as in: — 

28. S. itfl a buffalo, Pr. 

H. a tamarind tree, Skr. 

H. P. ^ blood, Pr. Skr. 

H. a glow-worm, Pr. P, Skr. 

H. askance, Pr. Skr. in &o. 

P. ^o5 or a finger, Skr. 

Examples of the change of er to f or under the influence of a 
palatal consonant have been given in Table 24. 

Of the words in which one of two similar vowels is made dis- 
similar or changed to ^ in the Prakrits the vernaculars have preserved 
the following: — 

29. Skr. Pr., <fcc., as in Table 8. 

Skr. loose, Pr. or M. in the sense of 

‘loose of hand ’ or ‘ liborar, H. B. 0. itePT, S. or G, 

In these the first syllable fT is elided. 

Skr. myrobalan, Pr. M. S. 

Skr. a crown, Pr. IT^, H. G. 

Skr. gpy: a bud, Pr. P. in to bud. 

Sindhi has also for in which the last two conaonants 
have interchanged places, and i^is changed to 

Modem instances of this change are:— 
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30. M. a rat, G. H. B. 0. Skr. 

H. B. ^ nipple, Skr. 

H, Stji or iitf wheat, P. I|^, G. M. or ifg, B. IR, 0. 
JTpT, Skr. l?l^. 

P. %g a kind of fish, for Skr. 

G. S»IZ a crown, S. or qj^, P. g^, M. ggs, Skr. gfl. 

H. an auspicious time, Skr. gfH. 

P. G. f tq family, Skr. 

P. priest, Skr. g^l^. 

J" H. for 5pSlf a son’s wife, Pr. 5?Rf , Skr. jqqq. 

^ H.q^, Pr. gs!T,Skr.ggq. 

H. P. gtW an ancestor, Skr. 

M. Skr. gg®. ^ ^ 

H. P. 31^, from gpoiNlST, Pr- ?, Skr. qifmm. 

Hero, as well as in the Prdkiits, one of the two similar vowels is 
oftener changed to ei than to f or 3 . 

In the Prikrits, you will remember, there are a few instances in 
which the vowels of the different syllables composing a word exchange 
places, or the close vowel of one is transferred to another. Of these 
the M. has ^ ‘scorpion’, H. and P. S. and B. and 0. 

There are a good many more modern instances : — 

31. H. alone, Pr. 

H. 3»r?St a finger, Skr. 

H. P. death, from such a Pr. form as Jpg, Skr. the 3 
being transferred to the preceding syllable forms ^ with ej; G. ifR. 

H. ^ slowly, from Pr. |g, Skr. ?5g; and P. ^ bitter, from 
Pr. Skr. q^. 

H. M. S. G. P. Skr. the f transferred to the second 
syllable being dropped in virtue of a general law to be presently noticed 
in the vernaonlars. 

H. G. ^ mustache, S. g®, P. gs®, B. 0. Pr. Skr. Rg. 
H. a deer, Skr. _ 

H. ^, B. O. a hole made in a wall by a thief, Skr. 

G. iinr the waist, Skr. q;^. 

G. to distribute food, from Skr. qR|q. 

G. qMJ sister’s husband, for ^ sister, Pr. Vfjcft, and ^ for ^ 

Skr. 

B. ^ a dart, from Skr. qqq, the l arising from the softening of 
^ bring transferred to g. 
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P, above, Skr. 

M, a cavity made by joining the hands, from the word 

M^oSl existing in old Marathi, and existing in H. made up on 
the analogy of the Skr. 

s;» 

M. green, from Skr. or 

M. a beak, M. (dial.) and B. Skr. 

Of the Prakrit words with a syllable lengthened or shoHened 
through the influence of an accent of some sort, the vernaculars have 
preserved a few words Thus: — 

32. M. the 1st day of the moon’s increase, Pr. Skr. 

H. has the form with short % 

M. UH Pr. or^riftep^ ?, Skr. 

M. a buffalo used for ploughing, Pi*, H. P. one 

who ploughs, Pr. Skr. 

H. deep, Pr. Skr. 

G. fgrr, H. jicnc or Pr. Skr. f JHT. 

In modem vernacular pronunciation there is a law of accentuation 
which has produced important results. The penultimate syllabTe of a 
word is in all our dialects pronounced with a stress, the tendency of 
which is to lengthen that syllable and drop the final vowel In 
most of them this tendency has worked itself out thoroughly. The 
preceding vowel, however, is not always written long, but still the 
long or at least the emphasized pronunciation does exist I have 
already given instances* in which while the final ^ is silent or dropped, 
the I or ^ of the preceding syllable is lengthened, and have shown 
that when that syllable has 3T, it also is pronounced long though not 
changed to The final f or gf of Sanskrit words recently imported 
into the languages have been dropped in virtue of this law of accentua- 
tion. Thus : — 

33. M. H. G. method, mode, Skr. 

M. H. G. P, ?Rf condition, Skr. ?rf^. 

M. G. 1^, H. P. misery, Skr. 

M. H. P. G. B. ^ manner, Skr. 

M. H. G. P. B. species, caste, Skr. 

M. H. H. G. P. fame. Skr. 

M. H. P. G. TW a heap, Skr. 

M. H. P. 3^11^ injury, annoyance, Skr. 

* Sec p. p. 138-9. " 
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M. H. P. G. morality, Skr. 

H, P. ^ a poet, Skr. 

M. G. H. P. ^ a tking, Skr. 

H. P. ^>qf a good man, Skr. 

M. G. H. P, honey, Skr. qvj. 

BangMi and OriyA. authors hardly represent the proper vernacular 
pronunciation. Such words as the above, therefore, do not occur, but 
probably they do exist. In Sindhi, however, here as well as in other 
instances to be given, the tendency of this law of accentuation is but 
partially realised, and such of the above words as exist in that language 
preserve their Sankrit endings ; as T\^ or Not 

only does this law characterise the vernacular speech of the day, but 
it must have been in operation for centuries, since the old Prakrit 
words, which like the above have not recently been imported but have 
descended to the modern languages from the spoken dialects of ancient 
times, have also been similarly changed. Thus : — 

31. M. B. H. G. B. »|^, P. O. hunger, Pr. 

Rkr. pw. 

M. H. P. G. B. 0 S. tongue, Pr. Skr. Srgl. 

H. P. %1T, M. G. s. %!3rr-%sn a bed, Pr. Skr. 

M. #F, 11 G. P. or B. 0. alrnSj Pr. i^r^. 
Skr. fir^. 

M. #3, n. P. #[, S. pfe sloop, Pr. f^, Skr. 

M. H. ^ 3 , G. P. B. 0. S. ^ trunk of an ele- 
phant, Pr. Skr. 5pi3t. 

M. G. H. 3J5, S. 313 a jaw, a grinder, Pr. Skr. ^T. 

H. P. S. lint, G. ^ a sign, Pr. ^pron. Skr. 

H. S. ?Tpg, B. ^ or «ri, 0. mu Tvish, longing,'rrrwKJ, Skr. Sl5t, 

M. G. H. S. B. 0. dust, Pr. Ski-. 

M. H. G. arm, p. ^ or SffTFT, B. sngpr, s. arnn fire, Pr. 
or Skr. 

M. H. sight, Pr. m, Skr. |f%. 

M. 3 f|or or P. n. 3f|5T, 3f«r, or G. S. Spn or 5rg, 
B. sftsT sister, Pr. Skr. 

M. H. G. P. or%r. S. lift a buffalo, Pr* 

Skr. 

H. P. G. M. S. a side of the abdomen, Pr, 
f^, Skr. 5 %. 

20 
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H. B.^, G. ^ night, Pr. Skr. rspft* 

M. H. G. ?fNr a fellow wife, Pr. Skr. 

M. JaiOT, H. ^pT a mine, Pr. Skr. or 

M. H. P. G. B. 0. TRf, S. night, Pr. Skr. 

M. G. P. |?5, H. P.I 55 , S. cfi^ a creeping plant, Pr. Skr. 

H. P. M. G. S. fre mother-in-law, Pr. fRW, 

Skr. 

M. G. P. S. lightning, Pr. Skr. 

M. H. 3asr or P. Pr. 3^, Skr. 

H. G. sri^, P. aPF^, S. er^, B. 0. 311% the eye, Pr. 3?%^, 
Skr. 31%. 

M. G. B. 0. fIS-, B. ft?, f|, or ffl, P. ff or fH, S. ff or f?ft, 
Pr. 3Tfl, Skr. 3t%l. 

M. f#?, H. G. fpft?, Pr. Skr. 

Here also the Sindhi preserves the old endings in some oases, and 
has dropped them in others. In this manner, the final sn, f, %, 3 and 
3 ; of Sanskrit and Pr&krit nouns have been dropped in the vemacnlars 
or changed to a silent 3t. Pinal 3 t 1 is similarly treated. Even in the 
Apahhraiii^a period this rule of accentuation must have prevailed, 
since the ending v> wels are similarly shortened in a good many cases. 
You will remember that the Prakrit 3|t of the nominative singular of 
masculine nouns is mostly shortened to 3 in that dialect, and some- 
times altogether dropped. The modern vernaculars have thus got a 
great many masculine nouns ending in the silent 3|, such as fRf or 
5 Pl ‘hand,’ ‘ear,’ fTW ‘ tooth,’ ‘ bold,’ ‘ the Bunyan tree’, 
&c. But as before the Sindhi has in all these oases preserved the 3; 
as fg, tj, , &o. When the final vowel is preceded by 

another and not by a consonant as in these words and the others given 
in the above lists, that other vowel being accented by our rule shows 
a tendency to become long, and the original unaccented final being 
dropped, the accented vowel becomes final. Thus 

35. Skr. a pearl, Pr, *Tl%3t, M. »il^, G. S. P. H. ifhft. 

Skr. water, Pr. tn%3i, M. G. qr>R, H. qpft. 

Skr. a flowering bush, Pr. ■^3TT, M. H. G. gflf or gl’ 

H. 3ifi. 

Skr. a mare, Pr. M. G. H. P. 

Skr. a garment, Pr. M. G. H. 
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Skr. earth, Pr. or M. irriiT, h* ^ 

as in Table 4, all ending in 

Skr. a seller of betelnut, Pr. and A.p. M. 

fjHtoft, G. H. 

Skr."^^: a seller of oil, Pr. and Ap. M. 

Skr. a peasant, Pr. frf^iTl, Ap. f jf% 3 , H. S. fjfif. 

Skr. Sr barber, Pr. and Ap or M. 

H. 

Skr. a scorpion, Pr. fl'Ef STT, Ap. M. H. P. 

S. wf , B. 0. 

Skr. 5^: ordure, Pr. gsfr, g^, M. JI. G. il, 

Skr. giTH, Pr. ^«?, M. n- 

Skr. a louse, Pr. ^STf, H. P. G. s, M. 3 :. 

Skr. ofn^r an enclosure, Pr. ^{iSTT or ?r^STf, M. Q. H. 

B. 

Skr. a roll of betel leaf, &c., Pr. cftf^STT) M. G. 

H. m. 

Skr. a tailor, Pr. Ap. IT. 

Skr. jrf^ a fly, Pr. or ifwlSSU, M. Q. H. *n#, 

»n^. 

Skr. Hfot Pr. Ap. H. 

Skr. blood, Pr. ^3^, G. H. P. %. 

Skr. a leech, Pr. siP^raTr, M. 5T^, H. ijpj, G. 3fo5l. 

Skr. sand, Pr. ^igasR, M. G. H. gps. 

Skr. STRICT, and as in Tables 3 and 4. 

Thus then the Sanskrit and Pr&krit penultimate vowels become 
final in the vernaculars, and being originally accented in consequence 
of the law we have been considering, retain that accent in most cases, 
and are thus lengthened. When the penultimate happens to be ^ it is 
lengthened to eqn as in the following : — 

36. Skr. ^(3^: a horse, Pr. Ap gfegr, M. H. P. B. 0. qlfT. 
Skr. mercury, Pr. Ap. qp^i, M. H. P. B. 0. qin. 

Skr. anq^sq;: a kind of myrobalau, Pr. Ap. 3T|^(S3, M. 

11. P. or a?nT?5T. 

Skr. VtmmR- hog-plum, Pr. 3T»TR3fl P, Ap, 9sr«nf3, M. sriqm, 

H. atTOf. 

Skr. beleric myrobalau, Pr. Ap. M. 

H. P. 
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Skr. a volume, Pr. Ap. H. P. qp^T- 

Skr. a thorn, Pr. Ap. M. II. 13. q^, 

Skr. a ball, Pr. Ap. M. P. jfter, H. B. 

Skr. qqi^qs: brother-in-law, Pr. Ap. M. P, H. 

msu 

Skr. <|q^: a lamp, Pr. Ap. ^ 3 , M. fqqr, P- H. f^qr, 

B. 

Skr. q^fq?: a bedstead, Pr. Ap. qs:^^, M. qHn, 

Skr. q^qs^q head, Pr. q^^, M. (Goan., Mai., and Obit.) qiqi; 
Pr. q^3^, Ap. q^qq, by a change of gender, M. 11. B. qfqTj P* qW* 
Skr. q^q a wristlet, Pr. qjirsT, M. (Goan., M41. and Chit.) sp^r. 
Skr. a worm, Pr. Ap. M. H. P. qft^r, 

B. qJtqf, and the other words given in Table 6. 

It may be urged that in modern ])ronunciation when the jJenultimate 
ai| is accented, it does not become ^ even though pronounced long, as 
observed before."* How is it then that it becomes bere ? In 
modern times several new modes of pronunciation have arisen, but as 
regards the matter in hand, to lengthen e? into 3TT was the old process. 
And often when the old processes have disappeared from what is con- 
sidered the standard form of a language, they are found preserved in 
some dialect of that language. Thus, while in the standard Mar4(hi 
the penultimate e? is simply pronounced long, it becomes eq in the 
Goanese and M&lvani dialects. 

Thus — 



St. M. 

M^l. Goan. 


a garment, or thin. 

qrffroj. 


cloth. 



hereditary property, 

qqR* 


careful preservation. 



garment. 



a rook. 



In this manner then the penultimate ^ in consequence of the 
accent became eq, and the final ^ and the e? of the final ef being 
dropped, itself became final, and has preserved its accent. 

An unaccented er, 3q, or ^ is, you will have observed from the 
above instances, dropped after a close or dissimilar vowel. For, if pre- 
served, its effect would be to change the preceding close vowel to the 
corresponding semivowel. But being accented that vowel resists the 


Supra, p. 131). 
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influence and in its turn overpowers the unaccented, and consequently . 
weak, vowel. But when it is possible to combine both into one sound 
the final is sometimes not dropped. Thus the ^ and ^ in the above 
examples are combined into in the Gujarati, the Sindhl, and the 
Goanese, MMvani, and Chitp^vni dialects of the Marathi, and the 
Marvari, Mev^ri, Kumaoni, and Garhavali dialects of the Hindi; and 
we have qTO, or moSTi ^TToSTi 

and When 9iT follows another gif, the former, you will 

remember, is generally changed to a light ^ in the Prakrits. Those 
dialects tolerated a hiatus when one or both of the vowels were close. 
But 3T or followed by e? or 37T require two complete openings of the 
mouth which could not be borne, and hence a close sound was 
interposed. Thus and in the above, became and 

and the q being almost as light as the vowel f and%eing unaccented, 
is dropped in the MMvani and the other dialects; but in the standard 
Mar^hi, as formerly observed, the ST and 4 are combined into IJ, and 
so we have and In the Apabhrarii^sa, you will remember, 

the masculine termination 5 is transferred by analogy to neuter nouns, 
and Hemachandra tells us that neuter nouns having a qj at the end 
do not drop their nasal termination. Thus, we have and 
from which by combination we have the GujarA-ti and Here 

the nasal sound gives a sort of fixity to the vowel, and hence it does 
not pass into as in the case of masculine nouns, but absorbs the 
preceding 3T. The 3ft, q, and ^ thus formed are accented like the 
of the masculine nouns in the Marathi and others, since they contain 
the accented penultimate. 

Similarly, final unaccented f is not dropped after or but is 
slurred over and the least possible time is allowed to it, in consequence 
of which it sounds like the consonant u, and thus forms a sort of diph- 
thong with the preceding or 3i?|. 

38. M. ^ or cp^^a hedge, Pr. cfif, Skr. 

M. or ^ remembrance, Pr. Skr. 

M. ( M&l. and Chit. ) or , H. ;|f, S. , Pr. Hf, Skr. 

M. %OTSR[ or q name of a caste, Pr. Skr. 

H. qigqif sister’s husband, Pr. qfofjqf, Skr. 

Sometimes the final vowel ^absorbs the preceding sf, as in G. 

for M. and M. for Pr. ?[?!SR[, Skr. 

Yon will have seen that the Sanskrit nouns, composed of three or 
more syllables given in Table 36 with er for their penultimate vowel 
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and m or any other similar syllable ending in er for the final, have 
dropped one syllable and become nouns ending in en in Marathi, 
Hindi, Panjabi, and Bangali, and in OriyA also in some cases, and in 
^ in GujarAti, Sindhi, and the dialects of the Mar Athi and Hindi 
spoken of above. Such of them as are neuter have acquired the 
ending or ert in MarAthi and ^ in GujarAti, But these are not the 
only nouns with a final etn and ^ and % ^ and 3 ; in these languages. 
There are a good many more, both substantives and adjectives, which 
have these endings. In the BrajbhAshA also a great many adjectives, 
nominal and verbal, end in 3 ^ or 9 ^. The Sanskrit words from 
which they are derived are not composed of three syllables, with ^ or 
another syllable like it preceded by an 3T, as the final. Thus the 
substantives H. M. ‘ ^ disciple,’ 5 ^ ‘ a parcel, ’ »a decoction,’ 
adjectives, H ‘blue,’ H. M. ‘yellow,’ and past 

participles, H. 'gone,’ ‘dead,’ M, &c., and the 

corresponding GujarAti, 4)351, Jigt S4t are 

derived from the Sanskrit %r*, ijj:, Similarly 

such neuter nouns as M. (dial G. M (dial, 

G. #1 , are derived from the Skr. and How then 

did they get their 3n and and eft, ^ and 9K P A great many nouns 
in our languages end in 3T, 'which has now become silent; and these, as 
I have explained, are derived from the Sanskrit nouns ending in the 
nominative termination gft being, because it was unaccented, at first 
reduced to 3 , and afterwards dropped in most of them, but preserved 
in SindhS. By that same law of accentuation which brought about 
the elision of this ailf, we have seen, that nouns ending in ^ or such 
other syllable preceded by 3f come to have and 4'^'^ for 

their final. By an obvious inference, therefore, those other substan- 
tives and adjectives also must have got ^ : or in the PrAkfits 
and the Apabhraib^a in the forms of 3|t or 3t and 3 or 4, though 
in Sanskrit they do not possess them. The suffix though actually 
found in certain words only in Sanskrit, must have been largely 
used in the spoken language of ancient times, since PAnini and his 
expositors allow of its being appended to all nouns and even verbs and 
participles, to indicate littleness,* contempt, t tenderness, t the state of 
being unknown, § resemblance or copy, || and a species $ founded on 

*PAn. V. 3, 86-86 ;v, 4, 4. 

Pan. V. 3, 74-7.5. 

I pan. V. 3, 76-77. § Pin. v. 3, 73* 

II pan. V. 3, 96-97. n PAn. v, 3, 75, 87, 97. 
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some of these particularities. Words formed by the addition of such 
a suffix in such senses cannot, of course, be much used in literary works. 
They are adapted for colloquial purposes, such as our Marathi tFm 
for Rftma and for Govinda are. Accordingly in the Prftkjits and 
Apabhrairi^a, which were derived from the spoken languages, we find 
the practice of adding the suffix to be very common. Thus in the 
fourth act of the Vikramorva^i we have for formed from 

the analogy of but properly for 

anoTwait for 

for for for for 

for for #r^:, for and 

many others. So also in Hemachandra^s quotations from Apabhramsa 
works, we have for for 

arq for ai^ g r qfS^q RiTf, for for argvr^q;, for g?re:, &o. 

Now the question is, why is it that certain nouns only which have 
ari and aft or an, and ^ in our vernaculars had ^ appended to them 
in the PrAkiits and not others P The suffix was used only where some 
additional sense was intended to be expressed Hence there were 
some words to which it was not appended at all, and of those to 
which it was two forms existed, of which the one augmented had an 
augmented sense. And in our modern dialects a good many words 
have these two forms, and of these that with ^ conveys an additional 
sense, such as is attributed to ^ by the Sanskrit grammarians. 
Thus in Mar&ihi expresses a * tooth,’ but a copy of the animal 
tooth that is, ‘ the tooth ’ of such an instrument as a saw ; fto5 signifies 
‘union,’ ‘agreement,’ but ftsST expresses a certain union^ viz. a concourse 
of people in a fair or on some festive occasion; qgfqi; signifies ‘the elbow,’ 
but q gtTO any corner, resembling that made by the elbow ; ^ means 
‘ a string,’ generally, but a particular string, that is, ‘ thread,’ 
used for sewing ; qpr denotes generally ‘ a strip,’ and thence the piece 
of wood used for sitting on, but a slab of stone used for pounding 
spices ; signifies ‘ a noose,’ generally, but qdffff o snare for 

birds or beasts, and also ‘ a catch, ^ for fastening anything. In the 
Hindi, Panjabi and Gujarati qhq or qig means a hamhu, as does qjg 
in Sindhi ; but in Marftthi offgf means ' a bambu used as a rafter^ and 
thence a rafter generally, &c. In Mar&thi and Hindi mq signifies 
• foetus’ or * womb,’ but gigi the internal spadix or frmt^receptacle of 
the plantain-tree or the core or heart of anything. The Panj&bi Tfug 
and Zfsm also mean ‘ the womb ’ and the heart or core of anything 
respectivdy. Thus then cfi was appended to a word in the Prak|its to 
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denote some additional sense ; and both the augmented and nnang. 
mented forms of it were in use; and these in some cases have descended 
to the vernaculars. But in the course of time, in consequence of the 
frequent use of the augmented formi^, the things expressed by the 
unaugmented words came to be thought of with the additional pro- 
perty to denote which the 8R was in the first instance affixed. Hence 
the forms without ^ went out of use, and gradually those with it lost 
the additional sense. It was not possible to preserve this sense except 
by a comparison with the signification of the unaugmented forms. 
But as these disappeared, the comparison was impossible. And in 
some cases the additional sense was so slight, that in the course of 
time it gradually dropped away, though the two forms of the word 
did exist. Thus we have in Marathi ^ or ‘ fragments,* or 
* circumference,* or ‘ the shoulder,’ or ‘ a pair,’ 
or ‘ chaff,’ and others; but there is no perceptible difference in 
the sense of the two forms, though in the last three cases usage has 
restricted one of them to one state of things and the other to anotlier. 
So also one of our dialects has the augmented form, and another the 
original, the sense being the same. Thus : — 

39. B. n. P. large or gieat. 

M. H. P. B. a play. 

H. B. ^r^qr, O. right hand. 

M. M. (dial.) G. H. P. ^ or B. 0 

^ a pillar. 

B. IT. or P. M. ^rhrr, G. 3?!^ the 

mango tree. 

P. ITS®, H. B. jm, M. rm\ a fish. 

B. H. P, M, good. 

It thus appears that originally the suffix ^ was not necessarily 
applied to any nouns, but optionally to such as admitted of the addi- 
tional signification. This additional signification has been preserved 
in some cases, but lost in others. 

You will now have seen that the Sanskrit and Pr&krit final vowels 
having, for the most part, been dropped by the influence of the accent, 
the final srr, f, and 37 I that we have now got were 

originally penultimates or have arisen from a combination of the penul- 
timate and final. The accent which originally fell on the penultimate 
falls now in consequence of this change on these new finals. Thus, 
these two accents, that on the penultimate when a word ends in the 
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silent efy and that on the new final, are now to he met with in the 
vernaonlars. The first may be called the original accent, and the 
second deriyative. The Mar&thi is of all otur dialects the most sensitiye 
to them, and shortens all the other vowels of the word in order to 
throw the whole force of utterance on the accented syllable. The 
Sanskrit ‘mourning’, ‘new’, ‘brass,’ and the Sanskrit 

and Prftkpit ( from or ) are pronounced as 

&c., with the penultimate er long and the first 
vowel short. In this way, in a word composed of three syllables with ' 
the final e? silent, the first syllable must be short in Marathi. When 
a word is composed of more than three syllables, the e? of the antepenul- 
timate is elided, as in pronounced as d^c. 

Similarly, when a word ends in the accented and the other 
vowels, the preceding vowels are shortened as in the following : — 

40. Skr. Pr, and the others in Table 6. 

Also ^ and 53 ^ which without the sn are ^ and ^ ( see p. 160 ), 
and such others occurring in Table 35. 
a step in the scale of descent, a generation, Skr. 
gambling by means of dice, Skr. (by change of gender), 
blue, Skr. 
yellow, Skr. 

When together with the accented final a word is composed of three 
or more syllables, or, more generally, when the accented syllable is pre- 
ceded by two others or more, the of that which immediately precedes 
is silent or elided, as in the case of above, and any other vowel 

in its place is shortened and sometimes dropped. The other vowels 
are also pronounced short. Thus 

41. tmjper, 2nd inf. to learn, pronounced as 

per. mig. the origi- 
nal form of the root. 


^ 5 ^ inf. ‘to ask’ 

I 5 ^pre«.par^. ‘heis 

angry’ 

iSNr ftrawr past part. 

‘ toucbed’ 


has Bimilarly ftiiyl ‘to se-w’ inf.. 


ftsjjSt* ha 86^78,’ fiRlJW 


‘ sewDi* 

^ ‘ do,’ pras. part, tmangmentad aagmanted o» 
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So also is 9n?]|^, and the penultimate 9 

being dropped. 

When the final is unaccented, it is the penultimate that is em- 
phasized, but -when it is accented, the penultimate is slurred over- 
Thus the accentuation of the penultimate leads to the elision of the 
final Towel, and the accentuation of the final brings about an elision or 
shortening of the penultimate. 

In Hindi also the accent leads to the elision of the ^ of the pre- 
vious syllable when more than one precede the accented syllable. Thus 
99 S 9 ‘ a cosmetic’ is pronounced as as 99291 tnf. 

‘ to rub the body with a cosmetic,* as 99 ^b as The Braj 

present participle is pronounced as 95^5 since one syllable only 
precedes the accented penultimate ; but the Hindi is as two 
syllables precede the accented The accent leads to the shortening 
of the preceding vowels in some cases. Thus y j t qy ^ ‘ a cowherd,* and 
‘ the lower regions,’ are sometimes pronounced and written as 
^qfT^ and 99P5 ; so does become In such words as 9 q[ 9 f 

* produce,’ TOW ‘respiration,* and 99^9 * a cosmetic,’ from the Pr. 
9 ^ 919 , 9 TOW> and 955^^i Skr. 9c9^» and 9g[99) it prevents the 

lengthening of the initial 9 , as by the general rule it should be long, 
since one member of the following double consonant is dropped. The 
derived accent also shortens the preceding vowels in such instances 
as the following ; — 

42. H. Bonthern, Pr. Skr. 

H. a lamp, Pr. Skr. 

H, gambling, Pr. iraiafl, Skr. qjWJ: ( by a change of gender). 
y H. Bifipsi foremost, the ^t part of which is «nn> from Pr. arnr, 
Skr. aim. 

H. anw one’s own SIPT from Pr. Skr. 

«mir- 

H. together 

H. walked, drunk, sown, ^ touched, past parti- 
dples of 'fl’n, *o> 

In the same way it prevents the lengthening of a preceding rowel 
in such oases as ‘to be produced,’ «3in ‘to rise,’ ‘ to fly, ’ 

the last two being deiired from the Prftkrit 3f«in>r and 

But in a great many cases the accent does not affect the preceding 
close Vbwels. 2?he Sanskrit words CdWt &o>, the first q^Uable 
of which is shortened in Marathi, retain it long in the Hindi The 
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words 9^, 977^1 others have their initial vowel optionally 

lengthened, and in a few cases, such as and it is lengthened 

without any apparent reason. Similarly, the Hindi forms of and 
the other words in Table 6 retain the long vowel. It has also 
and ^ as in Table 35 , and ‘bine,’ * yellow,* 

Mearnt,’ ‘ wet,’ iffer ‘ sweet,’ ^ ‘ asked,’ ^ ‘ dead/ 

I * to learn,’ ‘to ask,’ 5]^^, &o., while in all these cases the 

Mard>thi has short f and Perhaps this weakening of the accent as 
regards previous | and 3; is due to the development of another accent 
in Hindi on the initial syllable. To such an accent as this might be 
attributed the almost universal change of epqf and to and that 
we have already noticed. The of the initial syllable, being accented, 
draws to itself the q or cf of the following and deprives it of its 3f, in 
which cases the ij or ^ becomes f or 3, and then the two form ^ 
and 

The Gujarftti follows the Hindi completely, sometimes shortening 
the preceding vowels as in 5;^, g^, and ‘delicate,’ * tender,’ and 
dropping it as in ‘father-in-law’ (Skr. and 

• finger’ (Skr. sometimes preventing their being lengthened, 

as in 3^, &c»t and very often preserving them long, as in 
‘full,’ Ac. The Panj&bi also keeps the short 

vowel in such oases as 3Wnc ‘utterance,’ 3Wf^r ‘ light,’ though a mem- 
ber of a double is dropped, and preserves the long in such cases as 
iflin or ^ ‘ a cake,’ Ac. It has even fewer 

instances of shortening than the Hindi. The Sindhi has 

* gambling,’ *a lamp,’ Ac., but has such words as gjprf 

‘ mourning,’ a worm,’ ^Ifit ‘ a roll of betel leaves, ’ Skr. 

‘ dmnk,’ Ac. In a great many words such as 51^ ‘dried,’ 
‘heard,’ ‘touched,’ 5% ‘milked,’ the vowel of the preceding syllable 
is short; bnt that is due not to the accent on the last qrllable bnt to 
the peonliaiity of the Sindhi not to lengthen the preceding vowel even 
when a member of a double is dropped. 

The Bang&li is more like the Mardthi in this respect than li^ the 
Hindi. Thus we have fjRH, H. ‘ ™ interior ;* dry, H. 
filriTf or f5rm 'weV H. iftsil ortftnr; ftswr 'a worm,’ H. ; 
‘ shoes,’ H. ; ^RSi ‘a nail,’ H. ; 3 * 1 ^ ‘ to he produced,’ 
Ac. It thus ehortens ( and in the unaccented syllables like the 
Mar&thi. The Oriy& follows the Bang&Ii, having Skr. 

‘ a knot of hwr,’ 55m ‘ shoes,’ ‘wet,’ ftifT ‘ in the interior,’ Ac. 
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All these lasguages, however, treat the unaccented in words of three 
or more syllables as the Marftthi and Hindi do. 

In Marathi the termination of the oblique form of eases and that 
of the plural of neuter nouns in i; are also accented. The reason 
why they bear the accent will be considered hereafter. The accent on 
the causal termination, in consequence of which the preceding vowels 
are shortened in the Hindi and the Oujar&ti, has already been 
mentioned. This also seems to be the same accent that we have been 
considering. Thus in G. * make him sew,* or * make 

him wash,’ the being penultimate bears the accent and the 

final 9T is dropped. Similarly in by the general rule, the 

final vowel being accented the penultimate ^ is silent. It is because 
it is so, and the ^ forms the conjunct ^ that the an looks as if 
emphasized just as the first ar of ar^^ and is. In the Mar&thi 
and other dialects also there is this accent in the case of the causal, 
and the preceding f and a; are shortened ; as in ‘ make him 
sleep,* fawqoJ ‘ to make one sleep,’ from the original ' sleep,’ in 

‘ cause him to do,’ or «Ky:drdf ‘to cause one to do,* &o. In 

the standard Hindi the n is dropped but stiU the way of pronuncia- 
tion remains the same as it was when it existed. In * to show,* 

for instance, the ^ is pronounced as it would have been if the word 
had been And the forms with ^ exist in the Braj. 


Oompounds in the vernaoulars, most of which belong to the Tatpu- 
rusha, Karmadh&raya, or Dvandva class have an accent on the pen- 
ultimate or final of the last word, as in the H. ' a place where 

water is provided for passengers,* in which the first word cypfl becomes 
STOjiil *a forest of Mango-trees* in which the ^ of einiT is 
shortened, ‘a stable,* in which we have 3^for^yfT, 

‘harem* the of which is a shortened form of s»nd in the G. 
‘half dead,* and the M. ‘half a maund.* In the Mar&thi 

the STf of the first syllable is short though 
not changdd to ef; and in ‘an arrow and a bow,* the first 

word is yftt with the j shortened. 


An unaccented initial vowel is dropped in the following instances:-— 
43. Skr. sit, Pr. 9^^, M. H. B, 0. G. S. ftf. 

j Skr. sat, Pr. H. P.'Wi G- 

Skr. inside, H. B. M. (dial.) |5 rr:- 

Skr. 9TOE a water-wheel, Pr. P, H. nfE, M. IJfpr. 

Skr. to soak, M. H. G. plwfi B. 
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Skr. place, Pr. ipirsel, H. P. or pjgf. 

Skr. gtyft above, Pr. JsrarR, M, 

Skr. left, Pr. H. ^ ‘what is left after eating.* 

Skr. a preceptor, M. P. 

Skr. Pr. a bridegroom, H. P. 

Of the two instances of this change in the Priikrits ‘a pump- 
kin* exists in Hindi, and in the form of VR in M. and P. and of 
in H. Medial ^ is dropped in Mar&thi, Bangui, and Oriy§. in the 
word and the others enumerated before. It is dropped in the 
G. for H. ( see p. 134 ). This elision does not appear to be 
due to accent since according to our theory it must fall on the ^ in 
some at least of the cases. The change is due to the process of 
softening, since what takes place here is the simple dropping away of 
the close element of the diphthong. 

We will now briefly notice the manner in which the hiatus caused 
by two vowels coming together in consequence of the elision of unini- 
tial consonats in the Pr&krits is avoided. We have seen that 
97 and I and and ? are combined into ^ and 3 ^ in some of the dia- 
lects, and into ^ andelt in others.* Pinal unaccented and 977 are 
dropped when preceded by ^ or 3 as in the words given in list No. 35 , 
and unaccented 9 preceded by 97 is dropped in some of the vernaculars, 
as in list No. 36 , and combined into ert or g; in others.t Final 5 is pre- 
served or changed ton after 37 in some cases, and combined with it to 
form i[ in others.t Final accented 377 and ^ or ifi are preserved 
and a hiatus is tolerated ; as in H. P. ^377 or for and 

S. P. f^, 7775, and the M. 7773; for i 7 r?l®R 7 , ^ 7 ^^j &c. Some- 
times ^ or ar is inserted in such cases after and n, as in H. 
for ^aiTf ‘ a lamp,’ and M. H. for Tho syllable 

formed in the PrAkyits by interposing a T^betwen 37 and 37 is changed 
to ^ in modem Hindi as in the words in list No. 16 and to ^ in the- 
Gnjar&ti and the Sindhi. This latter was the older process ; and hence 
even in the Pre,krits we have ^ for Skr. and 

for And in Hindi also we have 

q in ‘ a plum ’ from qqq for Skr. qqt, whicb must have existed in 
the Frftkrits, though the form given hy the Grammarians is qhc for 
Though the Mar&thi does not, like the Hindi or Gnjar&ti, now 
change aiiq to ^ or q, still as formerly observed, when in a state of 

• Pp. 142-7. tSee 157^ $^157^ 
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formation, it did form ii; out of it, as in the inatancea there given, and 
in the neuter singular temination The termination occurring 
at the end of the names of Gnjarftti and Mar&thi towns such as 
<15^, &o., is derived from Pr. for Skr. JfiTf 

* town.’ The syllables SRn arising from sf and an are also sometimes 
changed to as in H. or M. 3?^, Pr. Skr. Sfwar- 

qsii;. After 3TI the if is sometimes changed to ^ and q in the Hindi and 
Gujar&ti as in the instances in Nos. 18 and 20, and also in the Marftthi 
in the instance ^toSl from Pr. Skr. i hnt often 3)^1 

and 3il|T remain unchanged as in ; 

44. H. G. timid, Pr. Skr. TOW!. 

H. G. M. qni a wound or blow, Pr. or qpi, Skr. ^|p|. 

H. wind, Pr. or Skr. srRT. 

M. qpi the foot, Pr. «n3T or qni, Skr. «ii^. 

M. H. G. TPI a king, Pr. or Tm> Skr. icnH- 

H. imr gone, G. nqt. Pr. or rpiafl. Skr. JITO:- 

G. Rpnasf the cold season, S. Pr. 4)3T^(<Tr)«^> Skr. 

H. M. a bridal procession, Skr. 

Sometimes the interposed is so light that it is dropped and the 
vowels 3T and 3(1 or en and 3T and in rare oases 3( and 3( combine and 
form 3(1 as in : 

45. B. <((, and B. G. qr for «(ji( and in the above. 

M. 3(r of 3n?^, Pr. 3(T3(3(, Skr. 3(nm. 

M. |w(rc a potter, Pr. fW(3(JC, Skr. f»(^, and generally the ter- 
mination as in ‘ a goldsmith ’ and others ; also M. 3|>^ 

for 3N^. 

M. 3(K a Boa constrictor, Pr. 3(3i(3pc, Skr. 3(3|in. 

G. ^ a promise, Pr. g3(ci3(, Skr. 

In some cases is inserted instead of ^ to prevent the hiatus, as in 
M. for ^ ' a ting’; H. «((f for <((3T ‘ the foot;’ M. in fipiifif for 
Odd ®nrr: •KITO for Pr. tKl3(C3(, Skr. ddimi; in 'RRaW for Pr. 
(K(3( from Skr. and a few others. In the principal PrAkrit also 
we find for Skr. <A((8ltR(l, ‘yellow,’ from which we have the 

Mar&tbl R«i<3, and ^ mentioned above. 

A medial «( is dropped after f , d, or « short or long, as in M. fit; 
fmrPr. Rspc ‘husband’s ^ther'; G. <f^, H. •yellow’ for Pr. 

_____ , 
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Skr. Un mH i M. lirS ‘stale’, It. ^ *damp,’ ‘cool,’ Pr. Skr. 

M. ‘a throe/ Pr. Skr. M. ^35 or ^ Hiwins,* 

Pr* or Skr. ^TT^or Sometimes with the previous 

I, it forms q; that is a vowel partaking of the character of both is 
substituted for them; as in the S. ‘a fetter/ Pr. Skr. 

11. P. %% or ‘near/ Pr. Skr. M. Ir^ ‘the 

tuft of hair on the head,’ Pr. Rrff5^3Tr» Skr. the f being 

softened to er; H. H^n ‘a fan»* Pr. Skr. has the 

form ifl% also in which case eif is simply dropped and the vowel 
rendered long as in the M. The long is preserved and 
changes the preceding { to ^ or q as in the H. or 

‘jackal,’ for Pr. Skr. qrj ‘marriage,’ for Pr. 

Skr. Ac. 

We will now proceed to the consideration of consonantal changes; 
and first of those due to the process of softening. The semivowel is 
often softened to 5 . In the Praki its sq^ *a fan* becomes 

which is preserved in the 11 . |qi, and ^cqpT is changed to »f^»r 
This word does not occur in the vernaculars, but the Hindi and 
Mar&thi have got [5^% ‘to congeal’ from the verb ^|q^ , 

in which qf is softened to 5 . From sqsfq or rather such a word as 

we have by a similar softening M. ^^Tuq, H. G. 

S. llPrg. More modem instnces are : 

46. H. P. P. ^rasil, Pr. jetshHi M. ^ a pencil, probe, 

Skr. 

B. It® a dart, Skr. the IJ being changed to |[ is transferred 
to the preceding syllable. 

H. P. 3 ^ a bridal procession, Skr. 

H. ml shadow, P. Sipjf, Skr. gpjf. 

H. P. passed, Skr 

H. P. pain, Skr. sjpnj business, performance, Skr. 

WWfrt- 

H. P. tlt^sairoT welfare, Skr. (R^qiQT) learning, Skr. ^S|f. 

P. q#3i faith, belief, Skr 

H. visible, Skr. 

The Panjabi always dissolves a Sanskrit q contained in a conjunct 
into t+afi or sometimes into f simply, while the Bind! often resorts 
to the latter change. The other languages do not seem to possess many 
instances of this process. The change of atlj or sbit to n fromerly 
notioed is also dne to this softening process. 
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In the Prftkyits ^is dissolved into 3 in for Skr. ^l| for 
5 for (5, gon: for &c. In Hindi we Have ^ in the sense 
of *a slight resemblance,* a remote sound of the property poBsessed by 
another. But another derivative from the word exists in the form 
of )J5T or in that language, and of qjT or in Mard-thi, From ^ 
Hi has *to sleep, F. and B. and 0» ^ or 5R- 5 

occurs in the forms of ^ or ^ 'when the word stands alone or is com* 
ponnded, as in H. B. M. jen, &c., for Pr. 530T, Skr. (|gor 
‘two-fold;’ and hy a further dissolution becomes the P. 5^ ‘to 
go,’ H. P. gtfl, G. ‘instantly, pr. part., M. ‘at present’. 

More modem instances are: — 

47. H. P. to serve food, Skr. 

If. P. M. a neighbour, Skr. 

H. gfjfilSI a towel, Skr. 3?^^. 

II. son's wife, Pr. 3^5, Skr. 

H. P. iSj^, Pr. isproit^, Skr. 

The ef and 4 to which q and it are softened are similarly changed 
to 3 or 

n. P. sister's husband, Pr. Skr. 

H. P. name of a month, Pr. Skr. lTni<T3> 

H. P. G. to lose, Pr. Skr. in- 

n. P. B. ij^to touch, Pr. or ff, Skr. gq. 

H. unexpected, Pr. eTUt|6P3-[st], Skr. 3P!^-[3;]. 

H. %n. P- Gl. 4hT4, invitation, Ap. or ^.[3], 

Skr. ^Ip3*[ %■ ]• II' lias 33fJT also. 

H. the full-moon day, Ap. Skr. ^iiTiiri. 

H. (of ^Hf) face to face, Ap. Skr. #331. 

M. #I to entrust, Ap. Skr. 3m. 

It will be seen that the sfl or 3 to which 3^ is softened often pre- 
vails over the preceding and follo'wing vowels, as in the words 3^3T and 
I^he change of m to all fromerly noticed 1 consider as due 
to the elision of the final er of 3 consequent upon an accent on the 
first syllable, though afterwards there is a softening of the 3^ to 3> 
But in the above instances the change of 3^ to aft or 3 is due to a 
weak pronunciation or softening alone. The diphthong requires, 
as I have several times observed, a passage from one vocal position 
immediately to another which involves energetic utterance. The 
^idi, Pr&kpit, Gnjarfiti, and Sindhi substitute for it, viz., ^ is due to 
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afisimilation. The Hindi ^ and the corresponding Gnjarftti afti 
therefore, are not due to a weakening of the h- but the gift in the above 
instances is, since it is not a substitute for and consequently does 

not arise from an assimilation of the two sounds, involved in that diph- 
thong. 

The following are still more modern instances: — 

48. H. P. (rod, Skr. 

M. H. P. ^ or ip; a musical note, Skr. 

H. P. nature, 8kr 

master, Skr. 

In this manner the Panj&bis always pronounce the ^ of Sanskrit 
words and to a smaller extent the Hindi people. The Marathi has not 
many instances of this softening of 

In the Prakrits there are according to the grammarians but three 
instances of the cliange of q: to the sonant TX^ Of these for Skr. 

occurs in the vernaculars.^ With these exceptions the initial 
^ remains unchanged and the medial is dropped. But the vernaculars, 
adopting pure Sanskrit words again and again in the course of their 
history, have changed them as we have seen or changed the Prakrit 
words that came down to them in virtue of the general or special laws 
which i‘egulate the development of human speech Thus, though 
they did not receive more words with a softened ^ from the Pr§.krits 
they have now come to possess a good many. Thus: — 

49. M. P- or H. wim or Q. 

all or whole, )Skr or 

M. P. Ct ^it^, S. B. O. wi, Skr. ^ or 

a crane. 

M. H. P. G. or S. 51^ visible, manifest, Skr. 

H. P. G. B. sRin, S. 3FTg a crow, Skr. H. has or 
from Pr. ^3? with the suffix i. e., etti M of also. 

H. ^tiT, S. or people, the world, Skr. The others 

have 

H. P. OTT, S. fang greens, culinary herbs, Skr. The others 
have 

H. 5^r5pr, P. G. or S. B. an auspicious 
omen, Skr. M. ^nWT. S. has also from the Pr. fTHort* 

H. P. ^ir, S. ^ grief, Skr, The others have 

Table 2*^ ~ 
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H. P. orooked, Pr. Skr. The others have qfiK 

or 

P- passive of the san into a sign, Skr. ^eR|(7^. The others 

have. 

P- contraction, bashfnlness, Skr. H. or 

M. 

^18 softened to the sonant ^ as in the following : — 

.50. H. a needle, Skr. also ‘a tailor* from Skr. 

H. G. 1^- or and f j to be suggested, Skr 

H. a hey, Skr. 

P. S. five, Skr. P ifsft a small bedstead, Skr 

There are not many instances of this process. 

The PrA,krits change an uninitial to ^ when preceded by a vowel; 
and the vernaculars have preserved the words so changed. For 
instance: — 

•51. Skr. a jar, M. H. to, G- S. H. P. to. 

Skr. ^ to happen, to occur, to forge, to fashion, M. S. Q. lEpf- 

H. P. ^-[sii]. 

Skr. a measure of time, M. 6. S. 0. B. ?i^, H. P. 

Skr. gteqj: a horse, M. 0. B. G. ,«?. H. P. 

Skr. a bank, M. af, 0. S, 3 ^ in an altered sense 

Skr. a door, M. H. f%^, G. 

Skr. •R5 bitter, M. qsf, G. , H. S. 

Skr. waist, M. «Bg, G. %§■. 

Skr. a bracelet, M. H. 0. s|5?T. G. 

Skr. •3;^or 3Tft:^to cry, M. ^ in Kiwt or G- S. 

Skr. a garment, M. G. H. P. S. itn^i B. 0. 

Skr. c(j; the Banyan tree, M. G. H. P. si^, S. sj^. 

Skr. in to snap, ^ in M. G. , H. P. 

S. 

Skr. in to break, in M. qflirnf. 

Skr. gfT or a crown, H. P. B. 0. ITOT. 

Skr. ga^Sf a kind of tree, M. gar. 

Skr. a kind of cncnmber, M. qgSFoS, H. G. 

Skr. a worm, M. ^gr, G. H. ^HtT- 

The instances in which the cerebral ^ resulting from an original 
^has been softened in the Pr&krits to ^ have been preserved by the 
vemacnlars. The following are some of these ' 
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52. for Pr. qf%, Skr. in snch words as H. G. a 

neighbour, M. qtWft, Skr. M. Skr. echo ; M. 

Skr. cold, catarrh, and also in M. rejection, and 

^^55r proof; 0 . qf^i^rioS, Skr. a penthouse; G. qiqi, Skr, 

Jffrtqrrf echo or resonance ; or and as in Table 29; M. 

5 ^ forward, so forth, Pr. qfflr, Skr, ; qi* of IVL qq^, G. qq^. 

FI. qqqi to fall, Pr. qq", Skr. qg[; qt !M. a corpse from Pr. qq’^, Skr. 
to dig out, to root out, from the Skr. 

Of the change of 5 to ^ there are ^ome instances in the Saurasent, 
and corresponding to these we have a few in the Panjabi, Sindh i, and 
GujarAti, thus : — 

53. P. ^|F3qT ‘living,’ Saur. ptts. pat't^ qt of the 

present participle of roots, as qjtqr masc. ‘doing,' mase. ‘ saying’ 

&c. A modern instance is qqittq for the Sanskrit ^^he Sindhi 

preserves the Sauraseni present participial affix or some- 
times changed to throughout, as in ‘moving,’ "doing,’ 

fssqt * being,’ &c. The same change is observable in other words also as 
in for Sanskrit The Gujarati has a few instances of the 

Sauraseni past passive participle in q as in ‘ eaten ,’ ‘ drunk,’ 

qSs ‘ done,’ &c. Marfiihi has for Skr. ‘belly,’ and Gujarati jq. 

1 ’he labial surd q^ is, when uninitial, softened in the Prakrits to c^. 
The is preserved by the ^aiafht unchanged, but the Hindi softens 
it in some cases still further to^as already shown (p. 168), and drops it 
in a great many more cases, according to a very general rnle to be 
hereafter noticed, while the Gujarati changes it sometimes to q. The 
l^indh] and Bangali follow the Hindi to a large extent in this latter 
respect, 

54. Skr. cTpfir a well, Pr. qif(, M. qiq, G. H. qjq in qrq€f, qq, 
P. q[q in qjq^. 

Skr. fqqj: a well, Pr. G. H. f3q, S. for 

Skr. qjqij a door, Pr. ^q|q, M. s^qfq, H. (%qiq, G. 

Skr. q[q to reach, attain, Pr. qrq, M. q|q (in qrqdf), G. qiq-[^], 
H. qT-[s!l], s. B. qiaft-M- 

Skr. JRqwr to send, Pr. M. q|33r-[fi|:3, old H. q3ar-[sir], H. 

qW-[*l!], S. q?t-[g]. 

Skr. ip^^to touch, Pr. feq or fq, M. H. P. B. &o.], 

O. t or 8 . or gf-L^]. 

Ski-, wq to heat, Pr. M. Q. JH. ?wq-W-4-qfJ, S. Wf-L^]- 
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Skr. a barber, Pr. sn^ or 5=frf|eT, M. G. H. S. 

*nt. 

Skr, ^frTT555-f^ a coY^herd, Pr. iffSTT^-fe^, M. ifi^oSr, M. G. 

G. ntsfiTssift, H. ^ (==ni^), s. 

Skr. a tortoise, Pr. H. 2^3Tr, S. M. 

Skr. jqq?^ a fellow-wife, Pr. M. iqgRf, U- 

Skr. qrsfq? name of the sixth month, Pr M. H. 

S. 

The lingual surd aspirate ^^is, it will be l emerabered, changed in 
the Prakrits to and the verjiaculars, especially the Uiiidi, have 
preserved the instances and even added to them, as will be seen from 
the following : — 

55. Skr. qar to read, Pr. q^, M. 11. P. S. q^ in q^-qp«q. In H. 
and P., however, the pronunciation of ^ is somewhat diiferent from 
what it is in M., and in S. it sounds like the conjunct 

Skr. a stool, Pr, II. qj^j. 

Skr. a series (of generations), Pr. 11 . 

G.^r. 

Skr. or qf^qq a small temple, Pr. qgf, IT. P. q^, old M. q^. 

Skr. izi Pr. qi^r, H, M. O. qn?. 

Similarly we have H. ‘to roll’ from Skr. In the word 
the does not represent q but 5 to which that Skr. coiijunct must 
by the general rules, be reduced in the Praki its. One of the two ^is 
dropped and the preceding vowel lengthened according to a general 
rule in the vernaculars to be hereafter noticed. The remaining is 
then softened to 5 J. There are other instances of the same change in our 
dialects. 

56. ^ of M. S. 1^5% ^5 of H. of B. ‘to 

Bum-ound’ from Skr. through Pr. The Gujarftti, however, has 

^ of M. qsRut, Q. H. (SISHI; «B5 of S. B. JRK 

‘to draw out,’ from Pr. q^, Skr. 

^ of H. to mourn, from Pr. 5 ^, Skr. Mven here the 
Gujar&ti has 

H. qstq, M. G. qftq, S. qf}^ white leprosy, from Skr, ^ through 
Pr*^* 

The ^arising from the Sanskrit ^ is also similarly changed to 
M. H. &c., from the Skr. as in Table 29. 
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M. to boil, decoction, entry, a cauldron, G. 
H. &c., all from the Skr. root 

We have noticed the change of ^ to 5 and <k and of j to in the 
Prakrits. Not only have the vernaculars preserved the words so 
changed, but have can ied on the process to such an extent that ^ and 
^ have become mutually interchangeable in some* of them, especially 
the Hindi. 

57. Skr. a tank, Pr. M. G. M. H. 

S. B. 

Skr. pomegranate, Pr. M. O. H. II. 

^rr^iT, H. 

Skr. 5^ molasses, Pr. g^, M. jJoS. 

Skr. of to torment, to twist. Pj. J\1 |q55CT, G. 

H. &c. 

The numerals witli their ^ changed in the Prakiits to ? through 
an intermediate ^ have come down to the vernaculars: — 


Skr. 

Pr. 

H. 

p. 

s. 

M. 

0. 

0. 

B. 

q9RR^ 



mxi or 

mi 1 
) 






^rrr 


m\ 



m 




^TT 










4ir?i 





qsaqcf^r 








ql?5t 







’Bfl^ 




mm 

eq? 




sreK^r 


^m 






l^he other Praki it words and in which the ^ of the 

Sanskrit and is changed to ^ are preserved in Marathi in 

the forms of ^t?To5[ and ^oS^f. Similarly fRgfl and ^\X with the 
j BO changed appear in the vernaculars as shown before.* 

The following are later instances: — 

59. B. G. ^sgj, Skr. 5^?, lap; U. i®, Skr. lock of hair; 
H. ITO forPr. Skr. a corpse; H. q^gi|, Pr. qi%ai3nj 

Skr. H. or ^pn, Skr. mocking; G. qiss^, 

from Skr. S(rc to resist; G. from Skr. qR to tide over; H. 

from Skr. to amuse one’s self; S. or 

fetters, from Skr. piqs; H. P. Pr. iqsit, Skr. f^qi^ neaiv 
"Sue 110 aud Table 
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Though the change of ^ to j does not involve softening but must 
be considered to be due to a predilection for the sound, it would be 
convenient to notice it here. There is only one instance of this 
change given by Hemaohandra as existing in the Mahur^shtiu, but 
there are a great many in the voi*naculars, so that this appears to be a 
peculiarly modern process. The Hindi and the Sindh i have, however, 
of all the vernaculars, the largest number of examples, the rest 
presenting but a few stray ones. Sometimes both the forms with <5 
and J are in use, especially in the Hindi. 

60. Skr. Pr. M. large, great. 

H. G. M. G. 5fTin!, S, Skr. a plough, or anchor. 

H. or Skr. a morsel; or Skr. dust; 

Skr. ^555, a jackal; Pr. Skr. *<651^ to praise; 

5 ^, Skr. a spoilt child; Skr. a chain; nCTRl? 

Skr. of ) to burn; Hraj for lEfTST’^) Skr. 

dark. ^ 

S. Skr. dark; Skr. a certain tree; 

Skr. to light or burn; qpHCg, Skr. to melt; 

Skr. a plough, &c. 

G. Skr. a high mansion; M. or Ski*, 

the silk cotton ti'ee. 

Notable instances of the interchangeableness of f and are 
afforded by the causal forms of verbal roots in some of the vernaculars. 
In Hindi the causal of roots ending in a vowel is formed by inserting 
^ between it and the termination an which is the remnant of the old 
Prakrit ansT preserved in the Braj and other dialects; as cans, 

of fft ^to drink,’ of ^ ‘to eat,’ of \ ‘to give,’ §pyRT of 

% ‘to wash,’ Ac, In Gujarati we have ^ for as ‘to cause to 

eat,’ ‘to cause to give,’ bathe,’ ‘wash,’ &c. 

Sometimes instead of j is optionally used as in ‘to cause to 

eat,’ ‘to threaten,’ &c. But in SindhS % always represents 

the Hindi <^and the Gujarati as in ftanT^ ‘to cause to give,’ 

‘to cause to wash,’ ‘to cause to sit.’ What the origin is of the ^ 

of these forms, which is more primitive than the ^ and ^ to which it 
was afterwards changed, will be considered in the next lecture. . 

Another peculiarly vernacular process, of which Hemachandra 
gives only one instance, is the transformation of into ? 5 ^in which ^ 
is deprived of its nasal element, and the complete contact of the vocal 
oxgans avoided. Thus s — 
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61. Skr. a cerfcain tree, Pr. or M. 

M. ? 3 if^ to bow, Skr. Bshift butter, Skr. H. i^sfT to 

return, Skr. Pr. G. ^ blue, Skr. sft??; P. a 

cocoanut, Skr. H. 

But there are more instances of the opposite process in the 
Prakrits; and these have come down to the vernaculars. 

62. M. G. sfhn: a plough or anchor, P. or M. ^iSoS, 
S. , Pr. or ur^RJ, Skr. forhead. The H. ^ salt, Skr. 

is a later instance. 

Tlie sibilant R whether original or derived from the Sanskrit ^ 
or is in a few cases changed to ^ in the Prakrits. For ‘a day,* 
we have (^5 or for qr^ ‘a stone,* ^ 51 % and for ‘ten* 

These words, so clianged, have come down to the vernaculars, and 
are found in one or other of them. The various forms of the nume- 
rals having the word at the end have been given above. Of the 
other Vords ( 1 . has *a day,’ and ^[it with the snflSx P. fiff 
and fwifT, and S. and and S. qjg ‘a stone.* The Sindhl 

and the Panjftbi have given a wider range to this process, as will be 
seen from the following ; — 

63. S. ^ or 5 ^ chaff, Skr. M. 

S. fif lotus-stalk, Skr. M. f5r&. 

S. a buffalo, Skr. M. 

S. to sit, Skr. M. G. 

S. twf trust, Skr. 

P. ^ twenty, Skr. m-fftl. -M-- 

P- or S- or poison, Skr. M 

P. ^TgTf, S. Skr. M. father-in-law. 

P. thirst, Skr. 

P. W or q;!^, S. ^ or a snare, noose, Skr. m, M qro* 

GujarAtis, especially of the uneducated classes, pretty freely pro- 
nounce ri; as 1 ^, as in fiT?! for understand,’ for 

*a year,’ for ^true,‘ Ac., but the forms with are also in 
use. The other dialects do not seem to have many instances of this 
change. The termination ii[^ of verbs of the future tense is in several 
dialects of the Hindi changed to f as in G. ‘he will do.’ 

The change of q to ^ seems to be an almost entirely later process 
of which there are scarcely any instances in the PrAkrits. It is seeii 
in full operation in the Apabhiaxn^a. 
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64. Skr. i(T*r name, M. H. snsfti oM H. also HWi P* hH, 
S srt# also Sira *n^- 
Skr. ^ a tying rope, M. P, jja, H. krt in 
Skr. HPT a village, M. H. lira, H. nw, also; S. lira, inf- 
Skr. >airBt to turn round, M. vjf^, P. 4top, S., i|fotig; from the 
same root, M. litaRS, IT. »i^, S. sgjfl. 

Skr. sura, M. ?ra^, h. srara-^-^. 

Skr. aiwra to bow down, M. «flur^. 

Skr. arraipT to rinse the month, M. eii^gidt, H. aiq^, also 
Skr. ^«IW rest, M. f^Hrai, S.||li|f, 

Skr. 5Jn‘r!5 dark-complexioned, M FiraoSi, H. SFrhl0l*’tl. P- 
and ?n*R5l> S 

Skr. 5iranj*U Bon-in-law, M. urat, but H. snuf, P. ngfu or snuj, 

Skr. 3511*1 rising, M. aira'if, but P. anTpun- 

Skr. aiTirara: a kind of myrobalans, M. P. airaasi, n P. airara. 

P epirai also, S. airad 
Skr. WiPB a chief, M H pran. 

Skr. ^pn: « a sort of fly-brush, M gift, H. P ggr, S. 

Skr. Ptqg a lotus, U. P 4^. M S. 

Skr. ippt caul, spending, wasting, H. ifsTRi, P- Pef|3«l|, S. ifpif^ 
but M. ipra^t. 

Skr. gpt a bee, H. or pro, P. or S. 

Skr. pgp fifth, M. qiggi, H. qiggi, P. tiggi, Ac., and other 
ordinals, 

Skr. delicate, tender, M. 

Skr. eating, M. H. P, t^orr 
Skr. mud, H. G. 

From the fact that the Marathi, Hindi, Sindhi, and Panj&bS 
contain many instances of this change it is to be gatliered that though 
it does not appear in the Prakrits proper it must have begun very 
early before the vernaculars received their distinctive forms and were 
isolated from each other. Of all the dialects the Marathi alone has 
preserved the \ of this 4 in moat cases ; the Hindi, and the others 
having dropped it or softened it to ? in a good many instances ; while 
the Gnjar&ti olmnges it back again to Thus, such of the above 
words as exist in Gujarati have the following forms : — 

65. HW name. corresponding to M. ^355. 

iniT a village. a dy-brnsh. 

to turn round, giddiness, a lotus. 
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IPTT^ wasting. xm^ a bee. 

rest. ^rreuft, &o., fifth, 

dark-complexioned. seventh, &o. 

'jTiTIf son-in-law. delicate, tender, 

myrobalans. ITITJ eating. 

The reason why I consider this as a change of ^Ibaok to n, and 
not a preservation of the original Sanskrit and PrAkrit is that the 
GujarAti changes ^ to H in other cases where there is no ({uestion as 
to the ^ (or being the original sound. Thus : — 

66. G. qwi? ft door, H. M. Pr. Skr. qsqR; 

G. fire*T black wood, M. Pr. Skr. fwT. 

G. «TI»Tf to attain, M Pr. qi^, Skr. inq. 

G. vinr in ^qnr running, Skr. qi^. 

Wheie in MarAthi we have ^ or ^the GnjarAti has in some oases 
H as in G. ‘ a blow,’ M. G. * a place of residence,’ M 
derived in some way from Skr There are traces of this change 

in some of the other dialects too, as in S F. B. corres- 
ponding to M. H. Pr. Skr. ' Bolicitation;’ 

B. qkt^q, Pr. q^E^q, Skr. q:^!gq ‘ a tortoise H. 'sftqr, Skr. 

‘ a Heherman old M. qRT, G. qiq, Skr. qmr ‘news;’ B. H. <|gi. 
[q|], Skr. ‘to wipe away.’ This phenomenon of the change of 
to n the vernaculars, and especially the Gujarati, have inherited from 
the Priiki its. Of the words so changed the Gujarati lias preserved gqg 
‘ a dream,’ the Pr&ki it form being fgfqui or gfqer, and some of the 
others, sftiT ‘ kind of tree ’ This last is ;ftq in Sanskrit ; but probably 
there was an intermediate form ^tq. 

The vernaculars have thrown away the aspiration of hard and 
soft aspirate mutes in a good many cases. Thus : — 


67. M qftqi learn, Pr. f^q^, H ^pq. 

M. beggary, Pr. iqq^r. H. »ftjq. 

M. gq;dt to dry, Pr. or gq^, H. l^qr. 

M. hunger, Pr. gfqsqf, H. 

M ^ hand, Pr. 5?q, H. 5iq. 

M. elephant, Pr. H 

G. afraid, Pr. or M. WJRq. 

G. qqil greatness from Pr. q^, H. qq>|. 

G. qinq^ to spoil, Pr. ^qq, M. {^df. 

S. gqg to dry. 

S. beggary. 


23 
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B. 5C^ 
B. 

B. 

B. ^ 


a book, 
to learn, 
to grow, 
to surround. 


B. «n?fC stone, 
B. back, 

B. wish, 


S. hunger. 

Pr. ^Rasn. U- wt- ^• 

Pr. »T?, H- *15 

Pr. M. H. WR-5^-[*n]. 

Pr. tl, M. |?-rdt], H. %5-[!ir], <&c. 

Pr. qw. M. qtqc, H. q?are or qmt. 

Pr. or q|, H. M. qj3. 

Pr. TOT, S. P. tot- 

*-»• * ' ^ 

B. gft (in ^ 

B. (in qjfdm) to take out, Pr. ^|, H. M. &c. q!R. 

B. 3 ^ a pond, Pr. 

And in suoh forma as q«If% ‘ worn’ from Pr. qftftOT, qj^ ‘for 
bathing’ from Pr. ??{, or qjl and ‘ to the right hand,’ Pr. ^{ffST, 
the aspirate | is dropped, so that the Bangaii has, in a large number of 
instances, thus weakened the pronunciation of aspirated sounds. In 
the instances given from Marathi, it will be seen that the letters other 
than those which are softened are aspirates ; hence the weakening 
consists simply in dropping the heavy breatli in one of two aspirated 
sounds as in the case of the Sindhi and 3 ^. The aspirates are 
preserved when occurring singly, which is not the case in BangA,li. 
Hence Bangiaiintterance is the weakest, and the Hindi and Panjabi 


the strongest. 

The Marftthi reduces a Sanskrit or Prakrit ^invariably to n, and 
in this respect differs from all its cognate dialects. Thus 

68 . Skr. 5 ® sugarcane, Pr. 5 ^, M. 3!q. The H. has or 3!^. 
Skr. qf’fq fish, Pr. H. qRf, M. qwi. 

Skr. qfTSr a calf, Pr. 3^, 313, M. qj 3 in 313^- 
Skr. igRqq a knife, Pr. ^ITSTT, H. 

Skr. q|^I a fly, Pr. T#-3SIt, H. q(^, M. qi^. 

Skr. 3 ^ to ask, Pr. H. 3^*3, M. 

Skr. ^33 a tortoise, Pr. H. qi^sTf, M. qiTTO- 

Skr. a side of the abdomen, Pr. M. The H. 

hast^. 

Skr. #q a field, Pr. &?r, M. }m. But H. has 
Skr. 53 ^ to touch, Pr. fq, H. ^-[31], M. j^q-M. 

Skr. 3 RI shade, Pr. SlSTI, H. giq, M. 3fq-[Tft]. 

Skr. 5^3 a bunch, Pr. »f||«3, H. M. # 3 . 

Skr. SWIf lap, Pr. M. vr Sb* 

Skr. a she-goat, Pr, 3 Taqf( or 31 ^, H. w, M. 3 ^. 
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Wkr. worn out, wasted, Pr. OTif, M. 

Skr. ?yur a festival, Pi*. M, ^fur. 

According to a general rule in Marathi is changed to when 
followed by the palatal vowel ?[ or This change of ^ to i^in this 
dialect is to be accounted for by the fact that the vocal organs of the 
Marat hAs have a predilection for the deuto-palatals, ’g, ^ to 

which the Sanskrit palatals are in almost all cases reduced by them 
except when they are followed by or The Sanskrit ^ there- 
fore becoming the dento-palatal ^ passes into which differs from it 
only in the contact of the vocal organs being somewhat less incomplete. 
The only instances in the Priiki’its in which the change appears to be 
the same as that we liave been considering are for ^^^4) Rtid 

for 

I have already given instances of the many words with their un- 
initial consonants dropped which the vernaculars have inherited from 
the Prakrits, and shown what further changes they have undergone. 
This process of elision has not been continued by any of the verna- 
culars unless we consider the disap}ieai*ance of uuhiitial ^ which is 
very general i n Hindi, Sindhi, and Bangali to bo an instance of the 
process. 

60. B. fi. S fl-aft lamp, Pr Skr. M. 

H ;n|T, S. srsff new, Pr. ^graft, M. srWT. 

H. S. #3 life, Pr. gftail, Skr. M. gflgf. 

II. S. silt, B. a barber, Pr. or ?fTf33T, Skr. M. 

H. B. a toi-toise, pr. Skr- M. 

H. ^-L*nl, s. gsf-Lg], B. ^ ».) to touch, Pr. (|r3 or Skr. 

gq, M. Rr-L^]- 

H. »n-L»n3, s. Pr. m, Skr. nn?, sr. qw-csi]. 

H. f HHi s. ^ for fSTl, B. fin a P**- Skr. fqsi?;, G. 

gNt- 

H. in|9«:}f)9n9, B. ITlni^ a cowberd, Pr. «T)sn^i Skr. 

M. iftnasT- 

H. «inf s. marriage, Skr. 

H. n3l-[!nj, S. «I3-L'g], B. mai^-Larr] to send, Pr. nsi^, Skr. n^«n«T> 

M. nran- 
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B. ;flT nine, Skr. M. H. 

B. moss, Skr.%^fH, JL ^RTRI- 

This elision of 3 appears also in the Hindi causal forms such as 
^RTi in which tlie erf only of the Pn^krit or l\[arathi 

termination e^rsf or is retained. The whole termination appears in 
theBraj and other dialects and in old books, sometimes in the form of 
The Sindhi causal termination is as in ‘ to cause to do,’ 

* to cause to increase.’ The f[ here as well as in some of the Sindhi 
words given above represents the ^ which according to the Prilkrit 
rule takes the place of the dropped and is, as shown before, changed 
to l]r in the other vernaculars. The Sindhi f is a shortened form of this 
The termination appears sometimes in its more original form of 
as in ‘ to cause to take.’ The Bangui i too forms its causal 

by adding erf? as in * is causing to be held but the f liere 

seems to be an euphonic addition, which even in their primitive form 
the verbs take, as in ‘is h>ldiag,’ si tbit the here dropped 

and the vowel ^ combined with the preceding as in the Hindi. In the 
speech of the Marat ha lower classes of Southern Konkau ^ is very 
often elided, and the causal termination of the Savant va li dialect is 
as in ‘cause to do,’ which corresponds to the Sindhi 
There are instances also in which the ^ resulting from n is elided 
as in 11 . ‘a boy,’ ‘a prince,’ Pr. f qr, Skr. f ; gfgi ‘ left-hand- 
side,’ Pr. Skr. ‘smoke,’ Pr. Skr. 

•to rinse the mouth, ’ Pr. Skr. t>r %CRr ‘ to mock,’ Skr. 

^ ‘ ground,’ Skr. 

There are traces of this change in other dialects too, as in the Oriyil 
for giif ‘left,’ Qujariiti ;jfrq=*w|, S. gf, Skr. and the MarAthi 
g| and the termination f of the locative which is to bo traced to the 
Pr. iiiT, Skr. In all these instances we may regard n as directly 

elided, and not the ^ resulting from it. Hemachandra iu>tices a few 
instances of the process in the PrAkrits. 

The vernaculars possess a large number of those PrAkrit words, 
in which the mute element of hard and soft aspirates was dropped 
leaving only the Thus * 

70 . Skr. 5|[ face, Pr. 3?, H. S. gj, G. M. P. 

(with tke suffix in front, H. 5 H. G. 

(with the suffix x) from Skr. ^3^ face to face. 

Skr. 3 fr nail, Pr. 35, H. if?, S. n|, P. jijf. 
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Skr. & chaplet, Pr. H. f^r?n or <(, S. P. 

Skr. a female companion, Pr. G. fr^f, H. S. P. M. 

B. 0. 

Rkr. to write, Pr. (^ 5 , M. fef-Lof]. 

Skr. a lock of hair or Pr. M. 

Skr. agreeable, Pr. H. 

Skr. sn^ hnnt, Pr. (P), H. stIt 

71. Skr. rain, Pr. G. II. S. Jr?- 

Skr. >i 5 !H^to praise, Pr. H. 

Skr. a gnest, Pr. qffoIH, M. II- qrf JIJ. 

To these must be added the several compounds of the 'vvord ^x, 
some of which at least are modern, as — 

H. c house of a woman’s family of birth, Pr. or •fr?P!i 
Skr. . 

H. G. a woman’s father's house, Pr. or 

Skr. 

M. Q. lTf(^ a woman’s mother’s house, Pr. or 
Skr. JTlipif . 

G. M H. a cellar, Skr. 

G. M. H. an idol-chamber, Skr. 

«r. 

72. Skr. ;n«l a lord, Pi’. !fI5i old M. & II. ;iff. 

Skr. a pair, Pr. AI. i^for. 

Skr. IPI to churn, Pr. Iff, 11. JTf-LHlI- 

Skr. IfilRCr a churning vessel, Pr. iTlPtSTf, H. 

Skr, Tpit^ a traveller, Pr. M. G. q^r- 

Skr. flattened I’ico, Pr. 5 | 3 T (?), M. S. 

Skr. broad, Pr. gf?!»i-LAp. 3 ], G. 

Skr. to toll, Pr. <B?, H. G. S. P. B. O. &c.]. 

Skr. or a story, Pr. or H. 

M. G. ^pjfl, S. B. qtri^. 

VI. 

73. Skr. deaf, Pr. H. M. 0. G- 

Skr. curds, Pr. H. M. G. P. 0. ^ft, S. 

Skr. 115 honey, Pr. ug, 0. B. *rfi M. ifij. 

Skr. honest, good, Pr. H. M. 
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Skr. a young lady, daughtei-in*law, H. G. S. elf, 0. or 

Skr. dressing, Pr. qftff, H. G. 

P* by the consonants interchanging places. 

74 ,. Skr. spin or spnn light, dawn, Pr. qff, qfiST, , H. tjf or 
*11?. G. M. The S. must be a lator form. From the 

same root with the prepositions ^ and sg we have H. ^pf morning, 
S. SfR light, &c. 

Ski-, an to become, to adorn, Pr. gf. H. S. af-L'Sl- 

Skr. prosperity, good fortune, Pr. H. or 

Rimilary, H. * recognize’ is from Skr. the con- 
sonants interchanging places ; Q. S!fn?if or ‘ dear’ from Skr. 

‘easy’ from to ‘distribute’ or ‘divide’ 

from 

The existence of many such words as M. H. P, gqpsi ‘ iiijury,’ U. 
P. ffni man,’ M. G. II. P. ‘honey,’ H, G. ‘to write,’ 

M. G. H. SRT ‘ nail,’ S. ‘ the morning’ shows that the popular 
speech of Northern India has now for a long time ceased to have re- 
course to this process of dropping the mute element of the aspirates 
of the Sanski’it words adopted from time to time from the parent 
language. Still, however, a few later instances, such as S. ‘dawn,’ 
H. G. JHI ‘middle’ from and and some of tho compounds of 
noticed above show that it has not been entirely absent. ‘I’he 
elision of simple mutes and of the mute element of aspirates is a 
natural phenomenon which one always meets with in the course of lin- 
gual development; but its operation is generally slow and it is only 
in consequence of its systematic occurrence in the Pr^k^its that I have 
attribnted it to an ethnological cause, and supposed that the Prakrit 
speakers belonged to another race than those who spoke Sanskrit, and 
being unused to Sanskrit sounds caught only the initial consonants 
from their Sanskrit teachers and dropped the rest or the mute portion 
of the rest. When, however, in the course of time they became used 
to those sounds and the Sanskrit and Pr&k)*it speaking races became 
united into one community, they ceased to be so dropped, except 
through the slow and gradual .operation of the usual phonetic laws; 
and hence it is that in modem times we find Sanskrit words not 
shorn of their elements in the manner in which they were in ancient 
times as indicated above. 
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This elision, though it involves economy and is a natural process, 
constitutes a peculiarity of the PrA,kpits in so far as it is due to 
peculiar historical incidents. We will now notice the peculiarities 
which do nob involve economy and must be attributed to vocal 
predilections. Oc the words in which a Sanskrit dental is changed 
to a cerebral in the PrA^krits the vernaculars have preserved the 
fpllowing: — 

75. Skr. myrobalan, Pr. M. &c. as in 

table 8 . 

Skr. to fall, Pr. M. Cr. H. 

Skr. ^ to bite, I’r. w&i M. H. P. G. Prom this 

H. M. O. 0. ^rsTRT a mosquito, Skr. 

Skr. ^ to stick, Pr. ( /Mst part. ), M. G. ].* 

Skr. Iff? to decay, Pr. M. H. G. 

Skr. a swing, Pr. H. masc. From this are derived 
M. H. G. to swing, M. fgiffl a nap, G. f[6Sl 

nodding, M. G. H. P. 0. a litter or Sedan chair. 

Skr. ^ a stick, Pj\ 11. or P* M, ( dial ) 

^i#l, 11. G, M. has and 

Skr. ^ to burn, Pr. ^ 5 , H. to be spiteful, malicious, H, P, 
^15 malice. 

Skr. Pr. M. &o., as in Table 29. 

Skr. hypocrisy, deceptive appearance, Pr. M. 

Skr. longing, Pr. M. 

There are many later instances of this change:— 

76*. M. S. B. zimi 0. to stretch, 

Skr. M. (ror, G. a mark on the forehead, Skr. H. M. 

G. S. a small mark on the forehead, a spangle, 

Skr. l)y consonants interchanging places ; M. 6 . jfgy, H. 

a kind of cymbal, from Skr. measured or beaten time. M. JTSST, 
G. the roof of the month, Skr. mW* P- S. 

STtC B. O. M. a branch or bough, Ski\ M. 

&c. as in P. 174. 

The Sindhi has the largest number of instances, and the Hindi 
and the PanjAbi come next. The MarAt^hi and Gujarati have the 
smallest number. 

77. S. ^ satisfied, Skr. crooked, H. p. I^r. 

M. M. ( dial Skr. S. H. haudless, M. 
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Skr. with the suffix z, Pr. (P)j S. the south, H. 

Skr. ^UT; S. a tooth, H. M. Skr. S. f?n pity, M. H. 
Skr. ?pn; S. to show, H. ^enJI. Skr. S. ton, H. M. 
Skr. S. ^ or a grinder, H ZK, M. Skr. lyfnr; S. 
a lamp, H. f|qf, M?^, Skr. S. 1%^ to give, II. 

^T, M. Skr. S. H. P. impudent, M. Skr. 

S. see, H. f^r, M. to appear, Skr. S. 

seen, H. P. G. Skr. 

0. B. to the right hand, H. 

Thus then the PAli and Prkkrit tendency to pronounce dentals 
as cerebrals is seen in a much more exaggerated form in the Sindhi 
and next to it in the Hindi and the Panjabi, while the other modern 
dialects seem to have kept it quite within the bounds in which wo find 
it in the ancient dialects, though they have changed more words in 
that way than they. 

In the following instances the cerebral mute in the place of the 
dental is to be considered as due to the influence of an adjoining 

78. q? for Pr. Skr. in the words given in list 52, and 
5TIT1 35, a»d irt in the same. 

M. G. H. S. P. ZK. Skr. ZK 

fear. 

H. STif or G. W or S. Z^, Skr. zM a kind of grass, but 
P. 

H. irif( or iniij &0., as in list 4. 

H. f|T, M. S. 3R'i <ko., as in list 4. 

H. Skr.'W^ a pilot. 

H. M. 33uf, G. S. girg a cosmetic, Skr. 33[^. 

H. ornplwrt, M. a:^, O. Skr. ^ to watch, to 

look out for. G. B. S. have ar for z. 

M. H. tfarnrf, s. G. a narrative, Skr. 

Even here the Sindhi has more instances than the others : — 

79. 35 a son, Skr. 3!,, M. 

% thirst, Skr. 3% P- 
pjf sleep, Skr. II. 4fZ- 

zrtt copper, Skr. arfif, «ko. 

Uninitial 3 is changed to t^in the Pr&kpits invariably, but when 
it is at the be^nning of a word it undergoes that change optionally. 
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In the y6rnacalai:*s the initial ^ remains unchanged, but when medial 
it becomes mostly t^in the Mai4thi, GujarAti, Sindhi, and Panj&bi. 


Initial % 

80. M. ?r!^, &c., as in list 64. 

H. S. 5ni> as in list 69. 


M. H, srqfr, s. 

as in list 69. 

H. P. as in p. 166. 

H. &o., as in list 70. 

aR in list 16. 

H. as in list 17 


P. as in list 24. 

M. #5T, H S. ^ Bleep, 
Skr. ^r. 

P. H. ^r, Q. an 

invitation, Skr. 

M. !nif», P. s f^sr, H- 

or B. or ;r^t, Skr. 

husband’s sister, &c. 


Medial 

81. M. G. nnJTff, S. iTP>lf. P. *Tr<5er, Skr. a man. 

M. S. fl'fra, p. Skr. or appearinef ; and 

all other infinitives in df-g-nn. 


M. Ifoi, G. arot, S. srhtf, P. ^rnri, Skr. 3T^-i ^0 a person. 

M. G. S. Skr. qRqif^r a storj. 

M. G. S. P. qpiff, Skr. qtsfPl water. 

M. G. S. P. Skr. IIPIT to know 

M. G. i^pir, P. Skr. jsr: who P 

M. ^ot, G. S. P-ltoT, Skr. sister. 

M. G. S. P. qRiit-!T, Skr. hard. 

P. S. G. 5rJT*[oTf-2f‘J1) Skr. ifST (causal) to give birth to, to produce. 

G. gar, S. qr^, P. q;ni, M. (in Skr. salt. 

P. M. G. arfrir, S. 'TPn, Pr. 3Tc<Tm, Skr. 3TT?m*f one’s self. 

M. G. S. P. ?ffot-[3r-f-w-otrl, Skr. fiq to stretch or pull. 

M. Hot^, Ac., as above. 

There are a few instances in which we have the original sf in the 
body of a word, as in G. P. ^X, S. iTf, Skr. ‘mind,’ G. 

‘ promise’ for Skr. and G. as above. But the general rule 

seems to be that these four dialects have a medial ^ in the place of the 
double of the Prakrits, resulting from a Sanskrit conjunct of which 
q[ is a member. Thus : — 

82. Skr. Pr. ’^onr, M. G. TPT wilderness. 

Skr. Pr. «n«ror, M. G. m P S. ^ ear. 

Skr. tM, P. tpor, M. G. t|PT, P. m S. qj a leaf. 

Skr. ( sqjxNi ). Pr. iwq, M. G. S. ^ old. 

Skr. Pr. ^orar, M. G. to solicit; Skr.ftii^, 

M. G. S. P. solicitation. 
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Skr. fnn, Pr fTPurt, G. W*f, P- HSf mark, sign. 

Skr, Yfpjpipji, Pr. 3r»ot«lfIT, P- a bridal procession ; also, S. 
SpsT, Skr. Pr. 5r®»T. 

Skr. Pr. 5profff|3i, G. P. M. iTPit, S. w>^ 

the Brah manic sacred thread. 

Skr. Pr. IL Or. S. P- to think, 

to regard, to obey. 

Bat even here in Marathi the purely De^astha Brahmans living in 
the eastern part of the Deccan or Mah^r^shfra pronounce the ^ as or; 
and the ordinary q(?f, &o. of that dialect liecome 

in their mouths qjfuj, qnir, &c They have, therefore, 

preserved in its integrity the old habit of the Prakrit speakers to 
pronounce the Sanskrit as nj throughout. On the other hand, the 
lower classes of the Konkani population preserve the Pai^Achi 
peculiarity of reducing in all cases to ^ and pronounce qjoft, qpjff, 
&c., as qr^if, peculiarity wo find in its 

fulness in the Hindi, and next to it in the BangAli. Thus the words 
with a OT in them in the Mar4thi, Gujarati, Sindhi, and PanjA-bi, given 
above, have the following forms in Hindi : — 

or qir5q» ^^qqr> 

or qq, 3Tq^f, aqqqt or ?TrqqT, ^ or qrq?(t. 

And such of these words as are in use in the Bangali have the 
following : — 

um, -ipr, ^fpnr, #t, or #t, srst, #it, 

other words in some of which even in Sanskrit a appears are 
in the Hindi and BangA-li thus : — 

83. Skr, H. q^Ffq or B. but S.qntf^ a Brahman, 

Skr. ^ in H, ^q-[qr], B. 5iq-[q], S. ^-[g] to hear. 

Skr. H. qf|qr, B. qTfq> vight hand. 

Skr. qftJT (?), H. B. Tffqf, S. iT5*3fl, an ornament worn on the 
person. 

Skr. q?R-[q::], H. qTR or SRfqf, B. qjRr, S. blind of one eye. 

Still does appear in Bang&li books in a few words such as 
qipq ‘ ear,* ‘ salt,’ <fec. In the Hindi it seems to bo entirely absent. 

In the principal PrSlkritandthe ^auraseniaU the Sanskrit sibilants 
are reduced to i^. Sanskrit words, therefore, containing the palatal 
and the cerebral ^ which in the PrAkpits came to have the dental 
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instead, have the last in the Hindi, Panj&bi, Sindhi, Onjar^ti, and 
Marathi. But according to a law ofMarjlihi pronunciation, this fT, 
when followed by the palatal vowel or semi-vowel n, or h, is trans- 
formed into the palatal The foregoing lists of words contain many 
instances that prove these points. 

84 List 2. M. H. P. vS Skr. H. Skr, 

G. H, P. f^JT, S. ftrf, Skr. ^ ; H. P. f%^T, Skr. M. qjgfT, 

H. qRfT, Skr. jrra^- 

List 5. M. G. H., (Src &c., Skr 

Lists 11 & 8. G. qpiRT, M. jti'W. H.WW, P. Skr. qfcq. 

List 14. M. U. Iff, Skr. M. H. ’im, G ifR, Skr 

List 24. n. %q??, M. Skr. 5tFq?ft ; list 31. TI S Skr. 

«t?T. 

List 47. U. P. q^, G. «ftw, Skr. qf^tq ; list 4(i. H M, 

1*. «55i, Skr. 5RJiqq. 

List 36. H. fjRST, P. M. ^|osr, Skr. ; list 63 M. fljqoSr, 
H. P. &o., Skr. ; M. <fcc., Skr. rmw. 

List 69. II. ftryn or &c., Skr. 5r^; list 73. li. S. 
Skr.gq: list 74. P. 11. M. Q. ififT, Skr. ^5i; H S. gnj, Skr. 
as above, &o. 

H. M. Rr^Rf, G. Rrew, Skr. j^qrq, list 65. 

Other instances are M. iq| 55 , H. iqr55> Skr ‘ a school’ or 

‘ an establishment;’ M. fra, 11, Skr. ‘a dart;’ M. G. ?nq;o5t, 

H. frrq;^, ‘a chain,’ Skr. ST^f; M. H. ^iq, Skr. g«q; 

‘dry ;’ H. Skr. firsiT ‘to leaim H. Skr. ‘ to grind H. 

M. G. qrer, Skr. qR| ‘destruction S. q®, Skr. qq ‘to rain ;’ H. P. S. 

'a bed,’ Skr. qr^r, &c. Even in vrords adopted later and conse- 
quently treated somewhat difEerently from the way in which they 
were treated in the Prkkrits, the Sanskrit ^and ijr are reduced to as 
in the H. ‘to thirst,’ Skr. q^q® ‘entrance,’ Skr. ; 

q^g ‘a hatchet,’ Skr. q$ ; ^qqi% ‘lord of the night,’ ‘the moon,’ Skr. 

8. ^ ‘race,’ ‘descent,’ Skr. ‘to rain,’ Skr. of§ * 

to ‘subdue,’ Skr. ; P. ‘Borrow,* Skr. 

‘quietness,’ Skr. s[rri^; ‘God,’ Skr. M. G. ‘a 

year,’ Skr. q[4; G* ‘to rain,’ Skr. &c. The present speakers of the 
Hindi, the Panjabi, and the Sindhi retain therefore the vocal peculi- 
arity of their Pr&krit ancestors of pronouncing Sanskrit and as igr. 
Of the words given above the i^iT, ^ of the Hindi 

become fiJn, ^rsf in Mar&thi, because they ai’e followed 
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by a palatal vowel. Similarly, wo have ^ ‘cowduDg,’ Skr. 

•a tree,’ Skr. |%ii ; $|cno5 ‘moss,’ Skr.%5rp?j f|[^ ladder*, Skr. 

Ac. Even the original fT of Sanskrit words is pronounced by the 
Mar&thAs as ^ under those conditions, as ‘red lead,* Skr. 

(ipfuf ‘to sew,’ Skr. ‘mother’s sister,' Skr. lTT? 5 P=rW, Ac, 

Gujarati too shows the same tendency though it is not so decided j 
and we have thus f^jf ‘a horn,* ‘to learn,’ ftRf ‘to sew,’ 
"blaokwood,’ Skr. Skr. Ac. But we have also such 

words as {^=015 ‘ sprinkling,’ Skr. ^5!^ ‘to boil,* ‘ladder,’ 

Ac. So that the Marathi rule does not seem to be strictly applicable 
to the GujarAti. Still the sound is as natural to the Gujaratis as 
to the MarAihfts, as is shown by such forms as ?I for ^ ‘ what ?’, 

‘do,* Ac., and in some provinces it is freely used for n^in many words. 

The BangAli forms of such of the above words as are used in the 
language have for the Hindi as 


B. 

H. 

B. 

H. 


to dry. 


a jackal. 

sNi 

to hear. 

firgaf 

the silk cotton tree. 


igRf to sleep. 


^ trunk of an 


near. 


olepliaut. 

%n 

fgfjj a horn. 


blackwood. 


a mosquito. 


a dart. 

«?i5r 

a buffalo. 


»• fire-match. 


Bangali books and dictionaries contain a good may words derived 
from the old PrAki*its or recently adopted from Sanskrit which contain 
in them. The object of the authors in these cases is to give the 
correct PrAkrit or Sanskrit forms, and not to represent the correct 
BangAli pronunciation. But it is not necessary to hear a Bang&li 
speak or read his language or oven Sanskrit for a long time to arrive 
at the clear conviction that his vocal habits do not admit of the 
pronunciation of or ^ but only of Sanskrit and PrAk^it 
becomes ^in his mouth. Thus the BaugAlls of the present day 
possess the same vocal characteristic that is attributed to their ances- 
tors, the speakers of the MAgadhi, by the PrAlq it grammarians. 

^ has a tendency to pass off into ^ as we observed in going over 
the PAli. Instead of the PAli for the Skr. ^ ‘cowdung,* we 
have ^ in S., in G., Ac., from another form of the word, 
and for the FAli 9 ft|, Skr. ‘the young of an elephant,’ we have 
©tarr in H. M. Ac., the Pr. form being For the Skr. ^ the G. 
has and ‘last,* ‘end,* with the Buffises t and for 
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Skr. irg ‘rind,’ H. lias for Skr. snot ‘hemp,’ 0. has got, for 
‘carpenter,’ which is liHIt in the other dialects and must have 
been pronounced jpipc by the Beng&Us, the B. has and 0. also. 
Other instances may be found. In Hindi Skr. ^^^is often pronounced 
asiq^as in )in^ for ‘spoken dialect,’ 3^13 for 3^, ^13 for 

forfit3»l, &c. This is to be identified with the practice of the 
followers of the MMhyaui dina recension of the White Yajurveda who 
read the occurring in their books throughout as Brt other dia- 
lects also have a few instances of this change, as P. M. G., S. 
for Skr. 

* 

Of the Prakj-it words in which a vowel or a muio is aspirated 
through the influence of an adjoining aspirate or an aspirated mute, 
the vernaculars have preserved the following: — 

86. Pr. qsTfr, M. G. 8kr. 33?! a Jacktree. The H. has also 

3i3^ but more commonly 33^. 

Pr. f^(3, M. II. P. Skr. ^3 edible lotus i-oot. S. 
has {^. 

Pr. G. 11. P. i^refr, Skr. cough. 

There are a good many more modem instances: — 

87. M. 37T!(fr, G. 3;^, H. 3iT?n. Ski-. 3^3 an axe. 

M. G. tRw, H. •wff-qrtm-'wA, P- s. 

B- Skr. 313 a noose. 

M. G. ^31^. H. f^3T3r, S. P. f33R’iir, Skr. 

accomplishing. H. S. P. havd also the forms with ^3if. 

G. H. f^33l, Skr. to dorp away, to be drawn. 

G. 33ft, H. or iTijiJ , P. Skr. ni^3 wheat. M. has 

M. G. 0. P. fl-?!!, S. H. B. Pr. »T^, 

>d 

Skr. snw bone. 

B. ^ knee, H. by interchange of jdaces, Skr. Pr. 

p. 313:, B. 0. 3t3, Pr Skr. 3t®l vapour 
M. <ti9 a buncli, Skr. 

P. W3. S. 35 all, Pr. 353, Skr hI- 
M. safe, well, Skr. 

H. P. M. Sw garb, Pr. I3, Skr. |3- 

M. chaff, H. 1I3-3PI, P. G. ^-13^, B. 

Skr. ftg; S. has 

In some oases the aspirate sonud is absorbed in the adjoining 
mute, and it ceases to exist as a sepaialu component of a word. Thns, 
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from tlie Pr.' Skr. we have the M. 5^ in which the ^ 

combines with and the M. dial. 35:1“ in which it combines with In 
the same manner the Skr. ^ * sheep’ becomes, with the nsnal Apa- 
bhraiiis’a suffix or or which in M. and G. assumes 

the form of ^ and the 5 combining with and in H. and P. of 

in which the f being combined with tlie preceding if destroys 
the nasal character of the bound. P’ has also, and G. and B. 
and O. as well as ifE’f. By a similar absorption of the ^ sound and 
the reduction of the nasal to a mere Anusv^ra we have H. P. (masc, 

G. B. from Skr. ‘a female buffalo,’ and G. M. 
from Pr. Skr. with the suffix through an intermediate 
form fiftja or We have a more ancient instance of the process in 

the Pr. for Skr. through the intermediate form which 
has been preserved by the G. in *to remember’ or ‘remind.’ 

Sometimes a mute is aspirated without any apparent reason in 
the Pr&kt’its, and these instances liave come down to some of the 
vernaculars: — 

88. Skr. f E1T luimpbacked, Pr. eynft, M. but P. aptlff, 
H. pxi, B. 0 . 5^, S. M. f 5 nn also. 

Skr. a nail, Pr. M. f^pssf, G. B. 0 . ^ or 

the rest 

Skr. potsherd, an oartlien cup, Pr. 50pcqft, M. H. P. 

0 . ?grTO, B. mmxi- 

Later instances are P. S.*f5l a well, Skr. P. to 

touch, fl. Skr, fq; M. P. H. imKj Skr. G. lap, 

Skr. 

Of the instances in the Pr&krits in which the consonants contained 
in a word inteixshange places we have ‘ slow’ in M., Pr. 
and Skr. 5^5^, in H. and P. and 5^ and 535% in G.; M. ^ 
* daughter-in-law,’ Pr. Skr. M. ‘ forehead,’ Pr. 

Skr. &c. There are a good many more modern instances 

B 9 . H. to recognize, Pr. qwflerm, Skr. xpflJPnn-C^rr) sf, 

P. 

H. to dress, Pr. qftffOf, Skr. qfftvnqr ; P. to cause 

to dress. In both the last two syllables are assimilated and we have 
q^f also ; G. by the loss of 

G. q?!# beloved, Pr. qgj, Skr. easy, Pr. Skr. 

a<^t, Skr. topsy-tu^ the M. form 

being Pr. HqgW 5 q8W*5i Skr. «q^ 
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M. wjE or tail, 6 . having or Skr. 5 * 5 ®, with the 

suf&x Zf the ^ being changed to by the usual M. rule and the 
palatal vowel being brought in by the palatal ^ little, Pr, 

Skr. vrith the suffix g. 

S. fifl a bunch of flowers, Skr, 5555 ; loose, Pr. ^#7, 

Skr, 

H. M. Is^f, &o , from Skr. as in list 7.5. 

We will now trace in the vernaculars the Sanrkrit conjunct conso* 
nants assimilated in the P4li and the Prakrits, in the ordei- I have 
observed in treating of them in the lecture on the PAli. And first I 
•will give a few instances of those in which the second member being 
strong prevails over the first and is doubled. 

90. Skr. act, business, Pr. P. qqq, S. ^g, H, Gt. M. 

O. 

Skr. gg heat of the sun, Pr. lirnT, H. gjir,- M. G. B. 0. gpT in the 
sense of ‘ sweat.* 

Skr. skin, leather, Pr. gsg, P. gi:g, S. gg, H. G. B. gfg, O. 
gg, M. gw in gigt. 

Skr. wq, Pr. qfTal, S. M G. H. P, g(g. The M. has, how- 
evei’, the dento-palatal g here. 

Skr. ear, Pr. sRTOt, P. %K, S. qjg, H. G. M. B. O. qjR. 

Skr. qg a leaf, Pr. Tig, P TStf (of a book), S. qg, H. G. M. qjq, 

G. q^ (of a book), P. S. 0. qw in the sense of ‘ betel leaf,’ 

Skr. I^gq to solicit, supplicate, Pr {ilngq, H. Q. M. f^qq-[5|r-f-df]; 

H. also 

Skr ^ a queen, Pr. igJfl (P), G. P. S. M. B. 0. ^f, H. Ttift. 
Skr. g'lf a signal, Pr. gugf, P. gq, H. G. gR ; H. I^q also. 

Skr. q?hq#S the sacred thread, Pr. g<iglc|:|g(p), H. P.. S. 

apiql, G. WTlf, M. gRf. 

Skr. gq to make over, Pr. apR, G. agq-L ^ ]. 

Skr. gq^ to consign, deliver, Pr. gqcq, H. P. S. <#|q-[qi-mi-g], M. 

G. 

Skr. gq a serpent, Pr. gw, P- S. gg, H. G. M. B. 0. giq. 
Skr. ^4 aaored grass, Pr. ?pq, P. S. qg, H. fw or qjq, G. 
qwor qi4t. 

Skr. g»^ sound, call, Pr. gf, P. gf (s«6«. ^ verb), H. M. G. gp{. 
Skr. a frog, Pr. P. H. G. S. 

Skr. qq! boiled rice, Pr. qg, P. qg, S. qg, H, M. G. B. 0. qw. 
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Skr. W red, Pr. 1 !^, P. ^ S. «:at, H. G. tR!>, M. IJW in mm 
a red soar frait of a certain tree. 

Skr. SR slept, Pr. P- S. G. SRI. 

Skr. mnd, Pr. H. ^ or G. mm- 
Skr. to look out for, gaze wistfully, Pr. SSi P- RSRf. S. R*S> 
M. 2 ^, 0. H. G. 

The following are instances in which though the second member 
of a conjunct prevails, some of the elements of the first sound are 
added to it : — 

(a) Oonjuncts of a nhilant and a mvle. 

91. Ski', hand, Pr. 5 ?^, P. ^aar, S. H. G. fjs, M. B. O. 
inR» 

Skr. gft fist, Pr. gf|, P. g^, S. gra, H. G. gs-gfl, M. 0. 

B. 

Skr. stone, Pr. qm, P. S. gg?, H. G. R«gi: or R(g^, 
M. vim, B. qtgt or Rigt, 0. W- 

Skr. gg back, Pr. vernaculars as in Table 4. 

Skr. R?«ntR sending, Pr. q^tR^T, S. qgg, H. qgpg, Braj R^, 
M. RRRfit, B RiaffRT- 

Skr. g^ a kind of grass, Pr. ifRgTi vernacnlars as in Table 5. 
Skr. head, Pr. irRSI. P. R>:Rf, S. R»Jj, H. M. B. iggr, G. 
*n^, M. *n5>, 0. R«n. 

Skr. a book, Pr. P. H. M., &c. as in Table 5. 

Skr. rr(^ sat, Pr. RRfg, vernaculars as in Table 43. 

Skr. ^ or |8 sight or seen, Pr. or P. and the 

rest as in Table 2, 

Skr. RCTT hot, Pr. gvg, G. M. 3 ;r; M. G. S. gsg as in gv{|aB(- 
for the hot season. 

Skr. RRT to bathe, Pr. ugf or RfT, P. H. M. G. ?51*[5VJI-RT-91-f]i P.H. 
irgf also. 

Skr. sg|f« thumb, Pr. sRp, P. S. Rfftf, H. RRR, G. 

M. RbiR. 

Skr. to spread, Pr. P. S. H. G, M. 

^ scattered. 

Skr. g«R dry, Pr. gRR, P.ggRf, S. g^, H. G. it. 
ggf, B. O. gRR. 

Skr. RfSR vapour, Pr. gog, S. H. G. grg, M. g|R;, P. rir;, B. 0. 

RR. 
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fikr. shoulder, Pr. H. M. G. but H. mostly 
has and ^rHrr, P. P. 0. ?f!hr. 

Skr. qaTfg: behind, Pr. P. H G. qi^. 

Skr. ifi^T hot season, Pr. ftgf, M. dial. 

Bkr. ijOTf proper name, Pr. ^05, vernaculars as in Table 1. 

(Jj) f'lDijuncts of a dental and a beany W. 

92. Skr. true, Pr. P. U. wq, S. ^Tf, H. M. G. 

P- 

Skr. of to dance, Pr. P. qq or qg-i un], S. !r?l-['5], 
11. M. 0 sfi’g-isrr-'St-d.i, E. o qfi%qr- 

Skr. a dam-e, Pr. qq, P. qfg, S. !IP|, H M. G. B. 0. *n=st. 

SJsr. death, Pr. fqq, 11, i^lg. 

Skr. STtqpTSItq of IRqfii3nqn% to rocogiii/e, Pr. H. qf^R, 

P q5?l% E. f%q or ^Rqf, by (hopping the first two consonants. 

Skr. gfrqq of 3fqqa to ho produced, Pr. 3»:q«J, P. S. H. M. G. 

Skr. gfq of qf^R to be intoxicated, Pr. iRi, M. qisruf. 

Skr. 1%FJ lightning, Pr. fty tJ, M. G. P. f^Sl, S. 

Skr. ^ to-day, Pr. 'HSt, P. arsf, S. 9i|q;. II. Af. G. B, SfiiT, B 0, 

Skr. of to -.weat, olsn to boil, Pr. P. to 

be soaked, S. II fesrqf-fB^rRI ( causal ), AI. G. R?3Tf, 

0. f^n%arr. 

Kkr. a bairon woman, Px’. ^jflT or g’gfg, P. dST, S.qjnr, H. 

O. qiq, G. qi5r-r<iftl, hi. qiqor qisr, B. gRTf- 

Skr. ^fiRj evening, Pr P S. qin, S. friff), U. tpriw, M. G. 

II. E. qfq, O. 

Skr fgq of to know, Pr. P. H. S. 15f-[qt-g]; 

B. 0. filrqi, M. G. fq-ldf-f]. 

Skr. quq middle, Pr. q^fT, P. ifjq or qRfT, S. H. qfq or qiq, 
M. qi#, B. qiiT. 

Skr. ^ battle, Pr. of for P. qfsq, H. 55^, 

B. gq (in fqq:), M. ^q. 

When q, as the latter member of a conjunct, is heavily pronounced 
the double consonant that takes the place of the conjunct is cq, sq, 
and sq according as the preceding member is a surd, a sonant, or an 
aspirated sonant. Sometimes when the preceding member is a dental 
the substitutes are q, SI, and 3^. The following are instances of these 
changes in the vernaculars : — 

25 
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93. Skr. ^ abstract termination, Apabhr. cq, H. qt as in 
old age, fatness, S. iJt as in iHFgqt humanity, from ITpig man. 

Skr. ^?T abstract termination, Pr. Apabhr. cqof, H. qq or qjq 
as in celibacy ; S. qg or qoft as in ^p^qg womanhood, qf^^rq^ 

humanity ; M, quf or qnq as in qj^qq^ or qr^^T^I humanity ; P, qut 
as in HSiq^qs^iT childhood, &c. 

Skr. q^q feeling of repulsion, Pr. M. ^qq. 

Skr. ^ door, Pr. qn; or qrr, P* H. G. m, P- qT, S. M. 

Skr. ^ all, Pr. H. qq, P. qq, S. qq, G, for qq. 

Skr. (3rq^ to burn, Pr. or q^, S. P. ^qT*qa?^h 

G. ^51o55-qo5#, M. i^rssdf and qtgjuf where q seems to be 
hardened, B. 0. qtq in qt^qf. 

Skr. giC^q above, erect, Pr. qsq, S. M O. qqr, B. qq. 

Skr. tongue, Pr. f^T^qTi M. H. P. G. ^q, B. 0. S. {^. 

Skr. €qq banner, Pr. q^T; with the suffix ft or S. P. H, 
qqr, M. 

Similarly ^Rqj^j with the loss of the nasal sound of becomes 
qftqur in the Prakrits and gqqq in 11. 0. G., 3Trqq in B., qior in S. 
and ^ in H. P. 

Dentals have a tendency to become palatals even when not followed 
by ^or probably because they do. so become when followed by those 
semi-vowels. Thus, from the Skr. ‘ to sound’ or ‘ play on a 

mnsical instmment,’ we have P. H. M. qnrl^j &«• 

from Skr. ‘ sleep,’ M. sftsr; P. S. afF^ ‘ trillinj?,’ ‘vain,’ S. 
from, very probably, Skr. M. ?rr^5r. H, ?Tr*n from Skr. 
which appears oven in the Prakrits to have assumed the form of fFF ^ , 
though ^TF^ is usually given ; M. H. G. # M. & Pr. ^ ^ from 
Skr, &o. 

(c) The conjunct tSl^when the sibilant is pronounced like 
and and 

{ a moment, Pr. P. fear, S. §pir, H. fesr.G. 
OT, M. {dial.) ^r«r. 

a festival, Pr. gur, H. M. for gur. 


Skr. a knife, a razor, Pr. P- S. 

H. B- 0. M. 

Skr. igBr a side of the abdomen, Pr. or M. ; i'he 
rest or JEjgr as in Table 5, 
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Skr. a bear, Pr. P. S. H. Q. fi®, M. 

Skr. to share, hew, Pr. P. M. G. 

Skr, %5r a field, M. from Pr. the rest 

Skr. ^ a calf, Pr. P. S. H. ^mu Gr. 

B. o. ^rf-L€r], m. p. h. s. 

B. M. & 0 ., in the sense of * the young one of any animal,’ 

from the same, f\l^ 

Skr. a fish, Pr. IT^, P, S. ZTQf 11. or in^, B. 0. 
in^, M. jmi‘ 

Skr. lap, Pr. IT. 3#IT, M. 

The conjunct w sometimes appears in the PrA,krits and perhaps 
ev^en in Sanskrit in the form of The Sanskrit is in the 
Prak] its, and this we have in the 11 . M. and in which 

last qr stands for the preposition q. is Pr. flnF^T from which we 
have aM. ‘to waste away,’ and from egfpiT we have S. 

il. ?ft5T, &c. 

((/) Instancvs ni which a doital /&• vhan^jed to a cerebral 
throagh iJu tnjiuence of a ])nvious 5 . 

1)5. Skr. apl to increase, Pr gr|, 11 or qfOT, M. cffgfot, B. 

O. But P. S. G or qv|-(ijn-g-i). 

Skr. ^ to cut, Pr. qj, P. or of^urr, S, ^ 3 ^. 

.Skr. a carpenter, Pr. eiff, P. cft^, H. ^ 55 , O. «i 5 n[, B. 

«• G- ** 

Skr. to let off, leave, Pr. P. ^fuff, S. H. B. O. 

®nt^- H. 55 i?Hli M. ^i^uf, perhaps from the same, as also H. 

M. «l?uf, 

Skr. to cut, Pr. P. qRfun, S. H. qqiqri, B. G. 

M. «nCTt. 

Skr. a cosmetic, Pr. 3SfiE^, S. 3 ^ 5 ^, H. 3333 , M. 338 ^, 
U. 33^- 

Skr.%5(^ a boatman, Pr. %35, 11. ^ 533 . 

Skr. a half more, Pr. H. P. B. 0. S. H. M. 

Wt, G. 

We will now proceed to instances in which the first member of 
a conjunct prevails over the second pnd is doubled: — 

96. Skr. wC'PO Aed away, Pr. «T«I'[atl], H. S. vmt. 

Skr. ?SIf adhered to, connected, Pr. ®nT, P. or?wiT in 

9 »»pnT, S. 911 in ?wni, U. M. G. B. 151*11, 0. 3(tPt3T- 
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Skr. 5r5T-[^:] naked, Pr. P- H. stjtt, S- G. ;nifT, 

M. o. ^rjm. 

Skr. a'cord, a rope, Pr. P. H. S. B. G. 0. H. 
G. in the sense of ‘ reins.’ 

Skr. qlnj fit, Pr. ^nr, p. ^ or :^«n. S. H. G. <allTi H. 
M ssStm 

Skr. sa??r void, empty, Pr. ^nni, P. ig?? or g?n, S. II. or 
gjn, M. g^. gJT has acquired the sense ot ‘ insensibility ’ also. 

Skr. of to regard, Pr. jtwjt, P. intorr, S. iTJfg, M. G. II. 
*TR-[^g-'n]- 

Skr. to explain, Pr. [’. g-^jonn, 11. 

explain or praise, S. praise, G. M. ^pginpif. 

Skr. desert, Pr. ?:<njT, M. O. H. S f^. 

Skr. sqi^r a tiger, Pr P. H. B. 0. ifR, S. iqjq, M. G. Sfl^. 

Skr ST5r front part, Pr. amr, S. erjfl, If. agin; P- aiF^ before, 

G. egiTT, G. before, B. 3 gJ|r, 0. agg first of all. 

Skr. a •wheel, Pr. ^qf, P. S. (both) a potter’s ■wheel, 

H. qgqr, in the sense of a ‘ mill-stone,’ G. M. 'g(g*, B. 

Skr. gq a leaf, Pr. qg, P. gg, S. ggf a playing card, 11. grg, g(rg 
ggf, G. gig^, M. g|% blade of a knife, 11 gi^g a collection of dry 
leaves. 

Skr. moon, Pr. gsq, P. xiq, S. <^1, H. G. M. B. 0. H. 
^ also. 

Skr. as in list 31. 

Skr. «gsr a clond, Pr. H. M. egigss or aggfoS, ( fi'om 

igar#), G. agg. 

Skr. Pr. and other forms with ^ as in list ^3. 

Skr. tTt4 a side, Pr. tm, S. qffff, P. H. qiijr, G. q#, 
near, i. e., by one’s side. 

When ^followed by nf is changed to ^ this last sound pi’evails 
over the sgr^ and the conjanct becomes ^ in the Pr&kjits. The 
following instances of this change have come down to the voma* 
cnlars: — 

97. Skr. qq!qr rotation, turn, Pr. q^^, H. M. G. 0. qiaSf. 
Skr. changed, Pr. ^ or P. H. q^, P. qa52rr, M. G» 

Skr g4f a bedstead, Pr. g?j P. g^, S. gqfg, II. M. G. g^g, 
B. gitlg! or gfSn, 0. g^. 

The follovring are instances of other cases of the same change:-* 
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Skr. itI to squeeze, rub, knead, Pr. P. M. G. q35-[ STP 
«if-| 1, H. S. 

Skr. ginger, Pr. M. snt- H. P. B. have Sfr^t, 

G. afij, from Pr. 

Skr. ®nt^ -wet, Pr. ar^ai, an^, M. S. H. 

an^, H has 3Tt?( also from Pr ar^a?. 

P. IT. M. wr, O S. Vfwt, B, v?R5, from Skr. Kjjf, throngh the change 
of J to and of the conjunct to g. 

When ^ the first sound of ^ prevails and adds to itself the heavy 
aspiration of n, the conjunct becomes Of this cJiange there are 

many instances in the vernaculars — 

98. Skr a tree, Pr. P. ;pF?3, II. ^ <' I 

Skr to keep, to protect, Pr. P. S. H 

also M. G. B. O 5Cfl%fr. 

Skr. to mark, Pr. 'g3(!79F^, AI. (i. 3fi55>^ acquaintance. 

Ski TOiy to learn, Pr. P. S. II. 0 . 

fWf, M. B. 0. 

Skr. a field, Pr. P- S or 11. B. 0.^,0. 
in ^?fl agricultnio. 

Skr. a side of tho abdomen, Pr. P. or S. 

II. (! 

Skr. f^^Tf hunger, Pr. ffftair, P. S. 11. 0. B. M. 

B. »3pt, 0. 

Skr. gjgiJt to anoint, an unguent, Pr. P. butter, S. 

lBcP5 anoint, butter, 11. or butter, B. 0. *n»5PT butter, 

ITn%^r to anoint, M to anoint, («. butter. 

Skr. ijflJjrT examination, Pr. 11. P. B O. M. G. S. 

’H’PW. 

Skr 3T% the eye, Pr. P. 3ITO, S. JI. G. ari% B. O. 

Skr. ^ milk, Pr. S. P. II M. G. a dish of rice 
and milk, 0 

Skr. tr^qtC and as in list 'J^Jy 

Skr. sugar-cane, Pr. gtqgf or 5f’f> or B- 5^- 

Though according to llomachaudra and Varamohi the 8^ of 

ggf^, tfre, and is changed to ^ in the Miihdrftshiri or 

principal Prftkrit, still we see that most of the vernaculars deiive their 
forms of these words from such Frftki'it forms as had for the 
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Sanskrit^. Bui with the exception of and which are 
mentioned as occurring in the Jaiua sacred books, these forms are not 
given as existing in any of the dialects. This and other similar 
omissions show that the observation of the Prakrit grammarians was 
by no means perfect. The MarMhi forms of these words, however, 
with the exception of which is unknown to the language and of 
which is have or ^ which is the representative of the Prakrit 
and hence they are the same as those given by ITeinachandra and 
Vararuchi. Here we have one of several indications that the 
modern Marathi is the direct daughter of the old Mah^rAshi ri of the 
grammarians 

It will be seen from the lists given above that the Hindi, (rujai4ti, 
MarA,thi and BangMi mostly drop one component of the doubled conso- 
nants and to make up for the quantity thus lost lengthen the pi'eceding 
vowel. In other words, the speakers ot those dialects take the same 
time to pronounce two syllables the latter of which contains a double 
consonant which the speakers of the Pr4k lit did; but the preceding 
forcible vowel utterance and the subsequent strong contact and pressure 
being avoided, the effect is that one of the two consonants is dropped 
and the previous vowel lengthened. This then is essentially a case of 
softening The Sind hi drops one of the two consonants, but does not 
engthen the preceding vowel ; while the PanjAbi generally preserves 
the doubled consonants handed down to it by the old Pr4ki its. The 
Hindi contains more instances in which the original Prakrit pron\yioia- 
tion is preserved than the other three dialects. Hemaohandra notices 
in the PrAkrits the softened pronunciation we have been considering in 
the case of only, one fT of which is according to him dropped and 
the preceding vowel is lengthened, as in for Skr. 

for Skr, Ac. This lengthening of the previous vowel 

is in the four dialects prevented as observed before**^ by the accent 
falling on a subsequent syllable. 

In the PAli and the PrAkpits, you will remember, the oomponentfe 
of some conjuncts such as 5^, Ac., are not assimi- 

lated bnt separated by the interposition of a vowel. The vernaonlarB 
have preserved some instances of this process. — 

99. H. mmi praise, Pr. Skr. 

H. P. W5T, B. fire, Pr. Skr. 

H. stl^, a year, Pr. Skr. So also H. P. 

G. Skr. 

11. fipSFf tired, Pr. Skr. »8nf. 

^ bee pp. 102-3. ~ " 
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M. 1%^ disgust, Pr, Skr. distress. 

M. stanza, Skr. G. joy, Skr. G. fToSsiHJTj P. 

Skr. are later instances of the same nature. 

In modern times other conjuncts also are similarly dissolved, and 
we have S. M., &c., ^exploit* for P- G., &c., *a field* 

for %5ri S. *a lotus* for TO, P. for TO S., others ?ntm 

‘vexation ’ for TOT ‘virtue,* H. M. G., Ac., for to, But the 
books and dictionaries of some of these languages contain a good many 
Sanskrit words the conjuncts in which are not changed in any way. 
This is due to the fact that those languages are now the spoken langu- 
ages of the educated as well as the uneducated portions of the different 
communities, and the former pi'onounce the words correctly and the 
forms given to them by the latter are not taken into account by the 
authors of those books. Again, even the latter, though they inters 
pose a vowel between the components of some conjuncts as shown 
above, have to a certain extent become used to Sanskrit sounds and can 
pronounce others correctly. But in some of the provinces the old 
disability of the Prakrit speakers has been inherited in certain cases by 
their modern descendants, whether educated or uneducated, and it is very 
much to be regretted that the writers of books should in such oases 
write words in their Sanskiut forms which, when they are read by them- 
selves or others, are read in quite a different way The people of Sindh,* 
whether belonging to the higher or lower classes, and the Bangalis 
pronounce the conjunct invariably as Thus Sanskrit 

sTSjrar is pronounced as w#. 41^ as or ifps, 

Ac. The speakers of the Hindi more often prononnce as ^ 
than as becoming with them; ^rraft, 

1^, or 3^; «jr?r, 

W. W; Ac. The Panjftbis prononnce the first three words as 
m#, and 55^ as as Ac., so that 

they also agree with the Hindi people, but seem more inclined towards 

^Wliile I was Head Master of the High School at Hyderaliail in Sindh I 
introduced about the beginning of 1865 the study of Sanskrit, and the first 
thing I had to do was to teacli correct pronunciation to my pupils. I had no 
great difficulty, so far as I can now remember, in making them pronounce the 
other conjuncts; but when I came to ^ all my endeavours to teach its correct 
pronunciation failed. I got the most intelligent of my boys to pronounce 
first and then This he did very well, whereupon I told him to utter both 
the sounds one after another immediately; but instead of making ^ of them 
he invariably gave them the form of 1 then gave up the attempt in 
despair, 
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making of the conjunct. The MarMh&S) however, pronounce 
the properly, though ordinarily they make of it rather than 
as remarked on a former occasion. Similarly, the Bang&lj assimilates 
conjnncts the latter member of which is ^ or becoming 5??^ 

and in his mouth. Similarly he pronounces Skr. aTRlTr 

as just as his PrA.krit ancestors did though it is written correctly. 

Some of the vernaculars assimilate the components of a conjunct 
made up of a nasal and a mute. Thus the PanjA»bi has ^ for 
‘penalty,’ for ‘to shave,’ g^T for gu^, Skr. ‘the 

trunk of an elephant,’ for Skr. ‘shoulder, * ir?; for 

‘binding,’ for ‘a piece,* ‘to break’ for or 

«PPIT for ‘a pillar,’ &c. In the Bangui mm *a piece’ one 
of the two ^ sounds of is dropped, and the pi eceding vowel 
lengthened. Similarly, we have gnT ‘to stop’ fi'om In Sindhi 

we have ^ ‘interruption’ for ‘good’ for M. 1?^ 

‘madder’ for ITI^; fqg ‘a ball’ for ^3 ‘a piece of bread’ 

for gijg ‘to kiss’ for &c. Here the Sindhi, as is 

usual with him, drops one component of the doubled consonants. 
With this exception, the modern dialects have got no cases of the 
assimilation of the members of a conjunct unknown to the PrAkpitSi 
while as shown above the speakers of those dialects tenaciously retain 
the vocal habit of assimilation of their Pri^krit ancestors in a few 
cases. 

And now I close this part of my inquiry. The results at which 
we have arrived are these : — The vernaculars of Northern India contain 
the instances and, in some cases, a large number of them, given by the 
Pr&krit grammarians or occurring in Prftkrit literature, of every one 
of the rules or processes of change grouped by me under the heads 
of softening, assimilation, dissimilation, interchange of places, accentua- 
tion, and peculiarities by which Sanskrit words become Prakrit. Most 
of these processes have been continued and their range widened, to 
such an extent in some of the dialoots as to render them distinctive 
characteristics of those dialects. Other processes scarcely or rarely 
observable in the Prakrits have come into operation, such as the original 
accent on the penultimate syllable and the final accent derived from it, 
the avoiding of the hiatus caused by the elision of consonants in the 
Prakrits in different ways, the change of g to S, and the dropping of 
one component of a double consonant and the lengthening of a previous 
VQwel ; and these have further transformed the Pr&kyit vocables and 
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changed also those Sanskrit words that have been adopted in later 
times. Some of the vocal tendencies and habits of the Prakrit speakers 
are exhibited by the speakers of the vernaculars. Thus, like the former ^ 
the ordinary Gujarati pronounces ^ and as and aft, the De^astha 
Brahmans and other people of Eastern Maharashtra have a predilec- 
tion for ^ to which they reduce ^ in most cases,’*' the Sindhis make 
2pgr of the BangMls do the same and also pronounce and ^ 

as and fT and the Hindi people reduce ^ to These again 

and the Konkan lower classes pronounce uj as like the speakers 
of the Pais^^chi, and the BangMi. reduces all the sibilants to ^ like the 
speakers of the M%adhi ; while the speakers of the Hindi, 8indhi and 
the Panj&bi exhibit the old Mahlirkshtri and Sauraseni characteristic 
of reducing them to The tendency to pronounce dentals as cere- 
brals is common to all, though it appears in a very strong form in the 
mouth of the Sindhis, and next to them in that of the Panjabis and the 
Hindi people. The general or almost universal elision of certain uninitial 
consonants, which was a characteristic of the Pr^vits, has disappeared 
except in isolated cases, and the assimilation of the components of a 
conjunct which was also very general has become restricted to the few 
cases I have mentioned, though the words changed in the Prakrits in 
accordance with these two processes have come down to us in large 
numbers. While, therefore, this fact shows that the speakers of the 
Pr^kfits were in a condition which rendered the two phenomena very 
general in their speech, and that we are now free from it, the fact that 
we exhibit some of the same vocal peculiarities which they possessed 
leads to the conclusion that we are their successors or. lineal descend- 
ants. And the fact that the vocables in ordinary use in our modem 
dialects are the same as those in the old Prakrits, whether of a Desya 
or Sanskrit origin, and in the latter case whether derived by the 
transformation of Sanskrit words in accordance with processes which 
have ceased or which have continued to operate in the vernaculars, 
aifords strong evidence in favour of the hypothesis that these dialects 
are but a more developed form of the Pr^kpits. But to place this 
hypothesis beyond the reach of cavil we must examine the grammar 
of our vernaculars ; and this I propose doing in the next two lectures. 


I foe] it nece»«ar.y, for tho present, thus to modify the ussertiou made in p. 180. 
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LECTURE V. 

Remnants of the Older Grammatical Forms in the Jforthern 

Vernaculars. 

I have already directed your attention to the accent on the 
pennltimate syllable of words in the vernacnlars of Northern India 
and the effect it has had in mutilating and transforming the Sanskrit 
and Prikrit words existing in their vocabularies. Through its influ- 
ence, you will remember, the final vowel or the vowel of the last syllable 
is shortened in some cases and often entirely dropped and the word ends 
in a consonant or silent 3^. When the consonant of the last syllable 
is dropped in consequence of the Pr^ki it law of the elision of uniniiial 
consonants the final vowel and the vowel of the penultimate syllable 
are brought together and when they are in this condition it is possible 
for them to unite into one sound and thus the final vowel is dropped 
in some cases and combined with the preceding in others. The Sindh i, 
however, oftentimes resists the influence of this accent as I have 
already mentioned. Now on account of these processes the nominative 
singular termination of masculine Prftkrit nouns ending in 3? is 
sometimes shortened to H and in this form we have it in the Sindhi 
and in old Marathi and Hindi literature. In the other dialects 
including the modern Marathi and Hindi it is dropped except in rare 
instances such as M. and 'command’ H. The Prakilt 

plural terminations 3^ and of this case are also dropped everywhere 
for the same reason and we have such forms as S., H., M. 

Q. Ac. for the nom, pi. and these are the sing, forms also except in 
the case of the Sindhi, which has In the Pr&krit the plurals of 
the nominative and accusative cases of all nouns are alike and so are 
they alike in the vernaculars. The analogy came to be extended to the 
singulars also in the Apabhratn^a and accordingly the singulars of the 
two cases are the same in the vernaculars. An independent accusative 
case made up by afl&xing a termination to a noun is giveu in ordinary 
grammars; but it has the sense of the dative, or rather of the Sanskrit 
genitive which expresses relation in general. Thus we say 
M. ‘ I do a -work’, ^ WR ^ f G., Unjf S., 

H., s?lPr or g? WIT or 1% B., g ^ ^ 

0., in which instances etc. are really accusatives and we do not use 
'KWrer, SCTlt. WT3, and -which forms are 

generally referred to the accusative. The masculine nom. and acc. 
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sing, form in U was in the Apabhraxfi^a extended by analogy to the 
neuter singular also and, though the peculiar neuter plural termination 
was preserved, the fact shows that in the vernacular speech of the 
times there was a tendency to foi*get the distinction between the two 
genders. Accordingly we now find that in the Sindhi, the Panj&bi, 
the Hindi, BangMi and Oriya the distinction is entirely lost. In 
Gujarilti also nouns ending in ^ have retained none of the two neuter 
terminations but the PiAkrit and Apabhraiiisa % plural of that gender 
exists in the Marathi combined- with the preceding ST into q as ‘a 
fruit’ sing., qsS ‘fruits’ pi. This neuter pi. termination is applied in 
Hindi, Sindhi, and Panjabi to the pi. of fern, nouns ending in 9T as in 
^nights’ H., ‘women’ S. and ‘words’ P., though the 5 is 
changed to STf in the last two cases. The change of the final syllables 
3T^ of Pr&krit words resulting from such Sanskrit words as eTT^rRf^:- 
etc. to art by the dropping of the final and leng- 
thening of the penultimate through the force of the general accent on 
the penultimate in some of the modern dialects such as the Marathi 
and the Hindi and to ^ into which the two vowels are combined in 
consequence of the weakness of the accent in such languages as the 
GujarA-ti and the Sindhi and in some of the minor dialects of the 
Mardthi, has already been noticed in the last lecture. Similarly the 
change of the PrA-krit final syllables of neuter nouns or 
arising from such Sanskrit words as have been 

changed to in the MarAthi and to u in GujarAti and to ert in 
some of the dialects of the MarAthi. This also has been explained. 
The pi. of such neuter nouns, most of which are formed by 
the addition of ^ and may be called augmented nouns, is formed 
by the addition of the Apabhranif^a ff, which being rendered 
emphatic by the nasal sound absorbs the previous 3T or light ^ and 
thus we have %gSf for Ap. spsT^ST+f =Skr. Pern, nouns 

in f or I add as H., ^3?! P. This qi or 3TT represents 

the combination of q or 3T with such nouns as being derived 
from In PanjAbt after fern, nouns in 3TT the f appears 

distinct, as qest a calamity, q^f| nom. pi. In Sindhi the neuter termina- 
tion is added to the original PrAkrit fern. pi. shortened from as 
^^•^‘mares’ nom. pi.; ‘murder, ‘murders;’ a ‘woman,’ 
‘women* nom. pi. This last has also like the P. xXHt Iii Mar&thi 
also it is not very unusual to speak of women in the neuter pi. when 
respect is intended as Tpflrqi\q This transference of neuter termi- 
nation to the fcm. must have taken place when genders began to bacon- 
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fused in the Apabbraxii^ia period. The nom. pi. termination of masc. 
nouns, which in the PrA-krit was 3in, is preserved by the class of nouns 
we have been considering, e, augmented nouns, in Sindhiand Oujar&ti; 
while the of the Prakrit acc. pi. is used for those nouns in the 
Marathi and its dialects and the Hindi and the Panjabi. When the 
two cases were thoroughly confounded one can easily see how this 
came to pass. Other or unaugmented nouns have dropped both the 
terminations in all the languages as has been already noticed. 

The Mar^fhi has preserved the Apabhran*i 6 a instr. sing. ^ which 
is used after nouns in 3T and the plural ff reduced to In all the 
modern languages the 5 of the Apabhran’i^a forms is dropped. These 
terminations are appended to the old instrumental termination ^ and 
we have ^ and ^ which are now ordinarily used. These you will see 
are double forms and of such we have many in the various languages. 
Goan., and Chit, have for the sing, and the last has for the 
pL The loc. Apabhranisa ff from the P^li and the Skr. 
also used as Jir^Sf; this is peculiar to nouns in 3^, and in old Mar&thi 
it is reduced to 3TT after the augmented nouns in 3TT; as JTo 5T, in«n etc. 
There are instances of the other locative in q such as and 
( should go in my opinion,’ where is hardly 

an instrumental )} but here evidently the termination ^ is confounded 
with the of the instrumental and we have lit. “by my 

opinion.” The dative ^ is generally considered a remnant of the Skr. 
^ and Pr. But I have not found it in the Jn^nobvari and in its 
place we have ^ in the old poets, which is connected with a similar 
post-position in other languages which will be considered hereafter. 
None of the minor dialects of the language have anything like it. but 
still the derivation may be coi’rect. 

Gujarati has the old instrumental in but it is confounded with 
the corresponding of the fern, and with the locative and we have 
one termination for both, with the nasal dropped. The shortened Apa- 
bhram^a form in % is found in old Gujar&ti. It is confounded with 
that in 5 the anusv&rA, being dropped. 

( 1 ) ^ ^ 

* The wealth or affluence of Kanha was as great as that of Indra.* 
t From the chronicle of Kanhadade^pmhandha 
given in the Oujarati Schoohpaper. 

( 2 ) ^ 

Panchopdhhydn^ the story of Hira/^yaka, 
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In this latter, however, there occurs an anusvdra, should which 
be correct, the termination is a remnant of The Gujar&ti has also 
the double instrumental uf in pronouns, as Hcf, etc. 

The Sindhi has got the ablative terminations and 

Sifn. The first is from the pronominal in'?trumental of the Apa- 
bhrain^a and yji of the Prakrit, ^ and ^ from the of the former 
and arn and STf^ from the corresponding PrAkrit. The locative H and its 
shortened form 5 are also preserved, but they are used after nouns 
in 3T as in the older dialects, as or ^ fqsjj ‘he fell into a well.’ 

Tlie Panjjlbi possesses the old abl. in ^ with the ^ dropped and 
the t amalgamated with the preceding into as ^ ‘from a house’, 
ihe locative pi. ff as ‘in the house’, the instrumental pi. as 
‘hy the hands’ and the locative sing, in it as ‘in 

his court * The instr. in ^ is also ordinarily used in the form of %. 

The Hindi has scattered instances of the loc. in but the instru- 
mental % is common. The Bangdli has preserved the former. The 
instrumental also has q. though the grammarians do not give it, as — 

nfw II 

‘Tlie beautiful one having ^een ihe swan in the lake went in 
hsste with a desire to catch it.’ 

‘Having heard (this) the heaii) of Bhaimi was oppressed by love.* 

‘How do the moon and the sun in the form of lamps shine in the 
plate of the sky !’ 

The Oriy& also possesses the loc, in i;[ and as in the B. and G. it 
is confounded with the instr. in i|, the nasal being lost, as ‘in or by 
the hand.’ This dialect has the Pr. abl. in ^ also as ffg ‘from the hand.’ 

The nom. pi. 3?! or ^ of fem. nouns in STT or J* is preserved in the 
Goan, and Chit, as fTTIT, and but the 

two latter are derived from the Skr. 51113^ and which are 

nouns ending in 3n. The final an, which alone remains after the elision 
of the consonant is dropped in consequence of the penultimate accent 
and we have larnfi* and The eft or ^ of the plural of the original 
Pr&ki’it is also dropped like the 3f|[ or ^ of in the 

ordinary Mar&thi and and, just as the previous vowel in this 
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last is lengthened in consequence of the accent and the resulting form 
BO the previous 3Tr of and being accented 

remains and we have and for ^fT%3TT and but in 

the dialects of the Mar&thi in which the or ^ of Masc. nouns in the 
sing, is preserved we have ©tc.; so also is the sfjf-n 

of the fern, preserved and we have etc. As to unaugmented 

fern, nouns in | or | the 6nal is, of course, dropped by the penultimate 
accent, but in the plural it is preserved being accented and the termi- 
nation of the plural which is unaccented is dropped as %5F sing., 

pi., Skr.^, ‘creeper’; sing , ^nft pi., Skr. vrPrfr, ‘sister’; 
sing., pi. ‘sides ; %o5 sing.,%oSl pl.,J^kr. etc. As in the dialects 

of the Marathi the pi. 3f( is preserved in Gujarati; but there it is trans- 
ferred to the pL of all nouns whatever and the process is going on even 
in our times, being extended to the masc. nouns ending in eft also, 
which formed their nom, and acc. pi. formerly by adding en» us ^iRRt 
sing., pi., but now often ^fl^sft. The Sindhi also has preserved the 
fem.g;, os I have already observed, but the nasal of the neuter is 
combined with it to form the nom. and acc. pi. 

The nom. sing, of I he relative pronoun is ^ in M. H. P. S. and 
ft in G 0. and B. 0 . has ftt also. The ^ of the latter is another form 
of the nom. 3ft to be traced perhaps to the old M&gadhi nom. sing, as in 
Ijft for Skr. 3^: The correlative is ^ in M. and H. and ft in 
G. and fft in P. S. and ft in B. and O. The Hindi has ft) also. The ft) 
is the old Pr. nom. sing,; but the oblique base in P. S B. & 0. is the 
old The base of the interrogative pronoun is ap as in the older 
languages. The nom. sing, is H., ?^)cf P. and after G. M. and % 
O. and B. — also 0. The after and its varieties are to be traced to the 
Pr. ^rier which stands for the Skr. 5 pT:. The near demonstrative 
is or in H. P. nom. sing, which is also pronounced in other ways; 
and the nom. pi. is ft. The first is to be referred to the Ap. Pr. 
i;rftF, Bki'. and the latter to 3fTft Ap. The 3Tq of the Skr. 3iftfH is 
generalised in this language and is to be found in all the cases of the 
pronoun. Hence 3Trft is the nom. pi. The G. has M m., ft fern,, | 
n., — dial* ft ft-flf for the nom. sing., and the regular | rn. ^F f©m. ft n. for 
the pL; 0 has % ijif , ^ nom. sing., and B. ^ all of which are from the 
Ap. Fjft-iqf or The general obi. base is or f in M., q G., 5 or fl S., 
and f in the rest, the origin of which is the same, M. If, however, being 
referred to the Ap. 3 TFq which is the generalised form of The 

distant demonstrative has 3 for its base. The nom. sing, in H. is 3 , 

in P. 35 , S. ^and and B. srj for both. The S. has 35 also for 
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the siDg., G. has ^ for the sing, and its usual for the pi. All 

these are to be derived from the Ap. nom. and acc. pi., 'STfj traced to 
of the Skr. pronoun The M. and 0. have lost this pronoun. 

The nom. sing, of the first personal pronoun in M. is and Chit. 
^ both of which are to be traced to the Ap. acc. iiiatr. andloc. Pr. ITJ, 

Skr. and ;qf^. The Goan, has the G. old il. dialects 

tho Dogar dialect of the P. which are all from the Ap. ^ 
to be traced to the Skr. * the ^ of which is, you 

will remember, that of the nom. sing, which in that dialect 
was freely used as the G is at present. The Sindhi 
and 3ri are further corruptions of these. JI. P. have also tr like the 
Chit. the origin of both being the same. Tho B. & 0. have audg 
which may be traced to the Ap. abl. and gen. sing, lyg*, but T should 
prefer considering the % of the Ap. and M. forms to be changed to 51 
in consequence of the usual fondness of the B. and 0. for the 5 f sound 
as noticed in the last lecture. 

The pi. of this pronoun in M. is dial. 3Tf4ti B. which is 
the same as the Ap. 3^51? traced by me to the Skr. The G. 

and tho 0. 3(1:^ are from the usual Ap. and Pr. form 3?^ from 3^^ 
generalised from the usual Skr. base false analogy. In fSf 

is changed to TV{ as it often is. Tho il. is this 3?si but the aspi- 
ration is transferred to the initial 3T and the ^ to which it is attached 
in the older and the other dialect is left free. The termination is 
also dropped. The S. and P have 3T^(. Skr. ^ is sometimes changed 
in the Pr. to as in the Magadhi and Mah. from locative; but in the 
written Prakrits that have been handed down to us the 3 ?^ of 
is not found corrupted to 5EN- It may, however, have been so in some 
part of the country. The second pej* 8 on sing, is ijin all the languages 
except B. which has 55 . The H. has ^ also. Of these ^ is the same as 
the Ap, the f of this dialect being as yon know dropped through- 
out; and gf and lr ar© transferred from the instrumental. Tho pi. 
is 38ft in M. from the Ap. gi^i similar to 3|5if and the B. gj^ is 
softened from this. The G. has softened from g^ the 

^ being changed to Sf by a peculiarity of the Gujarati, which 
has been fully noticed in the last lecture. In the 0. gf[f the 

* Mr. Beanies traces them to m Ap., ykr,, but such forms do not exist- 

Pi-of. Lassen to whom he refers only coiiioetuies ^5^ to account for but 

is (‘Icarly derived trom ^Tf^p^Mhich exists e\cn in Kkr. The reading fjf ih 
I he piiHStigc from Kramadis%ura gi\en hy Lassen is<iucstionable* Jlemachaiulnt 
dhstincih and the form occurs in many ^er*^c^. 
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final q is dropped and a softened form of this is the Hindi The P. 
has to be derived from or gtif in the same way as 3^^ from 
3TW. The S has ?t|, arsft, 3Tfr snf and 3?;. In 

we have the 3? to which ^ is reduced as in G. and the n of analysed 
into its labial and nasal elements. The other three are softened forms 
of this same, and in the rest the initial ^ is dropped as we have seen 
it dropped in the Pr. in the bases ^ for for g:?^, ^z^ for 

and for g®l both of which exist in that dialect. 

The Skr, conjugational distinction is, you will remember, lost in 
the Prakrits; but the increments that roots undergo in the several 
classes are preserved and made parts of the roots themselves How 
these roots so augmented have descended to the vernaculars Thus we 
have old M. G ‘to fear’ from the Skr. oi the 3rd class; gpg M. 
0. ‘ to understand’, M. ‘to be cooked.’ S ‘to throw,’ STTSf M. G. 
H.,etc. ‘to dance,’ M. G. ‘to he born’, M. G. ‘to issue forth*, ^ 

M. ‘to fight,’ M. G. ‘to be maddened and old M. O. ‘to be 
sad’ from the Skr.gwy, 3m, all 

belonging to the 4th class; or ^ H. S. B. P. O. from Skr. wur of 
the 5th; 3Tf3TM. G. H. P. etc. ‘to know’ B. 0. ‘ to buy’ and S. 
*to take’ from the Skr. 3TRT, and of the 9th class. We have 
roots also in the forms which they have in the second and sixth classes, as 
and m from ^ and m of the 2nd and i%?, gj, M. 

S., ( Skr. ) also ‘ to cut,’ from the 6th. 

Of the three Pr. tenses and moods the Mar&thi has preserved 
two, the Present and the Imperative The third, vi^. the 
Future, is not lost, but the form became by phonetic corruption 
similar to those of the Present and you will remember, that 
the difference between the two tenses consisted in the inter* 
calatory afterwards dissolved into %, and thence softened 

to f|, which haying dropped its g in the vernaculars melted 
away and another sign had to be added to the Present forms to indicate 
the Future. The Present was used in old Marathi and is used oven at 
present in poetry, but in ordinary speech it has acquired a past habi- 
tual sense. It has a potential signification in some cases as 

^ lu the Gujar&ti it has acquired a potential sense in 
addition to the old and, to indicate present time distinctly, the forms 
of the present tense of the substantive verb are used in conjunction 
with it as I The Brajbh&sha agrees with the G. in this respect 

and adds its ff as ^ ^ In the H. P. and S, it signifies potentia- 
lity only; and in the last maso., fern, are added to the forms to 
denote present time* ^ is the past part, of the root froni 
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Skr. 1^^, Pr. which means ‘become’ in Sindh i. The old Hindi 
or Braj poets use this tense in the present also. In all these langua- 
ges, however, the old Present tense of the auxiliary 3f?7 or 311^ 
indicates present time alone. 

B. 0. preserve this tense in the old sense throughout. M. has 
two forms of this old Present: — 


1st 





2na 





3rd 






In poetry we have and % for and as — 

I II 

Jivm, L m 


^ 4 . 

,/n/m. //■/*. 109. 

The termination f of the first person sing is derived from the 
Pr. fJl, being simply converted into an anusv&ra, /. e., when 
pronounced without closing the lips becomes 5. In the same way the 
Pr. g of the pi. becomes ^ The 2nd per. sing. % remains unaltered, 
but in ordinary usage the final | is dropped in consequence of the 
usual accent on the penultimate. The f of the Pr. pi. loses its 
aspiration as we have found it to have done in the cases aiid thus we 
have The 3rd per. sing, termination is the same as in Pr. 

VIZ. The pi. has lost its nasal and in current MarAthi the 5 also on 
account of the penultimate accent In the other set the 3rd per. sing, 
termination is the same as in Pr., and to be traced to the Skr. % of 
the Atm. In the PrAki^t there is no Atraanepada termination for the 
Ist pers. sing., but still we have 1$ here. This vowel is inserted before 
all tbe consonantal terminations of the present tense of the verb 
We have also I in and though it has no place in the Pr. 

This is probably due to the transference of the final in and 

to the penultimate syllable. The first of the two, z. c., the Parasm. 
set of forms, is used for transitive verbs and the second or Atmanepada 
for those that are intransitive and some that are transitive but denote 
a sort of reflexive action as ^ ^to read’, ‘to learn*, gjpSJ ‘to speak’, 
^ ‘to teir, etc. The Chit, has both the padas and the q of the Atm. 
is confined to the 3rd pers. sing, in the root as but ^ gr or 
In tbe MAI we have 3Tr and in the Goan. 3T long for ^ as 
and Sfg the final 3T being long. In these dialects the 2nd pers. pi. 
termination is g which is transferred from the corresponding 3rd or 
is a remnant of the Pr. and the vowels of the first pers. form 
27 
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vriddhi dipthongs with the preceding base 'in both the padas as 
‘I do’, or *I used to do*, qfjici ‘we do’ or ‘used to do.’* The Goan, and 
Chit, however, have the first pers. sing. Atm. in ^ also. The Atm. 
is not used for roots ending in other vowels than esf, though they may 
be intransitive as vSTf, % etc., and in this particular the Mar^i hi 
remarkably agrees with the old Pr. 

0. & B. have the following forms for the present. 

0. B. 

These also are from the Pr. forms O. has lost the nasal of the 
1st pers. pi. and B of the sing, also, i. e., it has one same form for 
both. 0. has lost the ^ of the 2nd pers. sing, and has H m its place. 
The pi of both is pronounced being broad like that to which 

3T even of Skr. words is reduced in ordinary utterance by fche speakers 
of these languages. This form is the same as the M froitj the 
Pr. 0. has preserved the 3rd pers. pi. Pcf intact; 11. has lost 

the H and f. 

The other languages have: 

G. If. 


im 






i 

33 




% 


S. Tr. 


3tH! *nR»ri-3l 

aTftf3Tft^-4 


9T#i inft^-jfr 


? 3KlW-ttf3 

S. Intr. 

P. 

5»i Vi 





35 35 3fr3 


* These vriddhi forms appear to be due to the penuUnuato ^ being pronounced 
long through the accent according to tlic usual rule and by the combination of f or 
5 with it; so that the combined Hound is and When the lengthojiod ^ 
heconies W itovcrpower« the tiiial f[ and this latter is dropped and ho have 
Chit, or (loan. T do oi uf^ed to do’, just as m ‘a horse’ the 

penultimate is lengthened into ami the tmal 5 is dropped and wo have 
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The Hindi 2nd and 3rd person sing, and pi. are derived directly 
from those in Ap. The 5 of being dropped as nsnal; the 

forms are and when the vowels are combined we have 

The G, P. and S. forms are exactly similar, the only difference 
consisting in the nasal of the 3rd. pers. pi. which has been elided in 
the first as is done in the instrumental singular. The P. and R, nr and ft 
must be referred to of the Pr. since the Ap. possessed the Pr. forms 
as well as the new ones. In old G. Mss. it is nsnal to write the f and 3 
of these forms separately. The G. & H. first pars. sing. ^ is from the 
Ap while the esg of the P. ^j^and the S. feiT is to be traced rather 
to the ft of the Pr. than to this ^ as that of the frf in the Chit, and Goan, 
by the elision of 5 and the lengthening of the preceding vowel. There 
are instances of this change given in the Pr. as we have seen. The 
S. 3 of the Ist pers. pi. is the same as that in M. & 0. and be 
deiived from the Ap. ^ and the Pr. g. The of the Hindi 1st per. pi. 
is brought over from the 3rd person and this transference was faci- 
litated by the nasal of the original termination; or, since in the Ap. 
both ft and 3 exist, when in a later stage of the language the letter 
was appropriated and fixed for the sing, the former was adopted 
for the pi. and changed to f which became ^ by amalgama- 
tion. The G. and P. further dropped the nasal of this ^ and 
interposed a vowel which is probably of the same nature as that 
in the S. The S. like the M. inserts f before the termina- 
tions in the case of transitive verbs, as in the forms of lypc given above 
and does not when the verbs are intransitive or reflexive as ftqpr and 33 . 
The forms of the Ap. Present occur in the older Hindi poets. Thus in 
Tulsidas’s Rftmftyana we have: — 

3rd per. sing. 

^ ^ I SIR I 

BMa-E. 

‘But Sambhu’s word is not false. 

Everybody knows Si\a to be omniscient’. 

^ I tTRT <sni nst ii 

Snndar-K. 

‘ An evil spirit dwells in the sea and having recourse to deceit 
catches liold of the birds in the sky.* 

3rd per. pi. 

^ ^ 3j®r iTfil q I 

Bftla-K. 

‘Good men like swans admit merit like milk leaving off the watery 
pollution ’ 
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#rf| !np?f^ I 3T??r *ra5T «Rt ^ ii 

BMa-K. 

‘Those men and women that listen to the advice of Nd*rada become 
beggars having abandoned their homes.’ 

2nd per. pi.: 

^ ^ I 

Baia-K. 

‘For what reason do you go through excessive austerities ?* 

BAla-K. 

‘Why do you wander alone in the forest P* 

1st pers. sing.: 

sfR? ST i| I sm 3^ srfi II 

B&la-K. 

‘ I shall not neglect the advice of Narada and shall not bo afraid 
even if thereby the world stands or falls ( becomes desolated).’ 

1st pers. pL: 

iTH ^r| I ^ ^ ii 

BMa-K. 

‘ Dear one, do hear with an attentive inindj [we] nerrate the 
pleasing story of Ti^ima.’ 

Another reading is which is sing, and the sense is *I narrate*. 
The old 2nd pers. sing, in % is met with thus: — 

^ ^ f R 1 

^ n 

Ay.-K. 

‘ T charge thee in the name of Bharata; tell me the truth laying 
aside all insincerity. On the occasion of joy thou art gloomy; explain 
to me the reason.’ 

There are also specimens of the Atm.: 

Baia.-K. 

‘ Sees Raghupati here and there. ’ 

«li^ IT# ^I5T!ft?ft I rRk W II 

BMa.-K. 

‘ If now you are amorous towards the Sati ( P&rvati ) the way of 
devotion will end and immorality ( will ) result.’ 

'?l%«RT?'9ftl 

‘ B[e ^es having sat on the bull,’ 
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And it appears that the ^ of the Present is used after verbs of the 
same kind as in Mar&thh The vowel % of the 3rd pers. sing, does 
not become q as in the modern Hindi and other, where the distinction 
between the two padas is lost, but retains its original form as in 
3 # ( arf m ‘when she went near Mahe^a 

smiling asketl her how she fared'.) 

The Marathi, Oriya, and the Bangui have preserved the Imperative 
mood entire; the others, only the second person sing., the rest being 
taken over from the old present or the modern Potential. 


M. 0. B. 


Ist 







2 nd 







3rd 








jf\ or 


In the 1st per, sing, the g of the Pr. is changed to ^ in M. /. 
q has lost its labial element as in the Present. O. and B. have got the 
form of the Present for it, the nasal being dropped. The iff of the pi. is 
similarly changed to is also shortened or resolved into Tlio 

B. has the same form as the sing. The 2nd pers. sing, in M. has the 
form without the termination as in the Pr., the other made up by 
adding | corresponds to that in the Ap. ending in that vowel. Intransi- 
tive and roheKive roots have ^ instead of 5 which form is also found 
in the Ap. aa vnt, wif. The 0. and B. do not possess these 
terminations but the latter has ^ which is to be traced to the Pr. g. 
The pi. is the same as in the Pr. the 5 having left its trace in the 
lengthening of the vowel. The 0. and B. is also really pro- 
nounced broadly 9|vCt latter retains f unchanged also. The 3rd 

per. sing, termination i of the Pr. is amalgamated with the preced- 
ing vowel into aft in M. and ^ in 0. and B. M. has also sometimes 
3 for aft. The ^ of the B. is a later addition and is probably to be 
traced to the Interrogative pronoun beginning with It is to be com- 
pared with such M. expressions as ^ The O, preserves the 3rd 
per. pi. unchanged hut in the optional form the final ^ is dropped. 
M, and B. have transferred the characteristic 5 to the preceding 
syllable and the former has dropped the nasal and the latter the g. In 
M. the af is as in the sing, changed to ^ but in some cases it is pre- 
served and we have such forms as ®tc. We find instances 

in which the 5 preserves its place after g as in the 0. Thus in 
Jnftnes^vari;— 
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I siwir^ w *m^ I 

qCr simt I !T f^?nsn ii T— 225 

‘ The’^e on their part may do an unwelcome thing, just here and 
now kill us but we should not think of doing injury.’ 

IT. P. and G. have ^ for the sing, as in the above; and spt pi. the 
same as that of the Present which itself is from tho Ap. the 
characteristic lm])er ^ being attached to the f of tho Pr. and even 
in the Pr. and M. B and 0 . 2 nd per pi. is the same as in the Present. 
The P has also the form in | The Sindhi Imperative 2 u<l per. sing, 
of intransitive andre^lexi^e verbs ends in 5 as ^ and of transitive 
verbs and a few others m 5 as The ^ 0(‘cur8 in the Ap, along 
witli the 5 anti already noticed. Thong li Modern Hindi has lost 
Ihe Imperative forms for other persons than the second, old Hindi 
poets use them; and for the second per. sing also they have tlie Ap. 
form in 5 preserved in S and JVl. Thus Tulsidas — 

2nd per?, sing fgJTrrfl W fSTIf I 

in % ’■4^ ^tp’q 3T5i^r nr? ii 

‘The lord said to Hannmanta, “Assume the form of a boy and go 
to tbo city of AyodhyA. ” ' 

The 2 udpers pi. is the same as that of Present which prevails in 
fill the languages from the Pr downwaids. 

»in:^ q? 3iif giT ?W'TTtfsn ^ i 

“Having gone to P^rvati examine her devotion.” 

The Srd per. sing, ends in ^ or as in the M AO. 

Jre ^psrt frwr *n»nT wl? i 

— BeliarilAia 

“May that polished RddhA remove my worldly distress.” 

^ l— Tuls. H. 

“May lie confer favours.” 

The 3rd pers pi. has g which is an Ap. (orm found in some of 
Hemachandra’b quotations. The 5 has been introduced simply to dis- 
tinguish it from the sing. 

1 frqjiss ift 11— Tuls. R. 

“I adore the lotus-like feet of all. May they fulfil all my desires,” 

The Isb per. sing, is the same as that of the Present and it is 
difiBcult to distinguibh it; but in such a construction as the following 
the M. would have the imperative. 

fitg arrwnl « *nt •• 

“The Sati having got S'iva’s permission went, and was th inlfing 
what deception to use.” 
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The pi, also iniisfc be the same. Old 0. lias also the [mper. forms 
ill f and as: — 

^ i qif w 

‘The emperor asked this matter ‘‘how is (Jujarat ?' ’ 

mm n 

“if you will declare war against (lujarA.t sen«l an army with me.” 
The Cr. and R. liave another form for the 2nd per, of the Imper.; 
ihe terminations of this are S , ^ G. for tho sing, and fiff and ifr 

for the pi. The il. hasc^ and for lOots ending in f and and 

^ for the rest. The P. and Ih have for the pi. and in the former 
the singular is confounded with ihe usual % termination. In M. such 
form is not now ordinarily used. In addresses on letter.s, however, 
such expressions as these forms are found 

in the works of the old Maralhi poets. Thus iu JhauesVari: — 

I »Tn '=*TrT'»f TrrqgjfT i 
% »m I# I II T— 213 

‘ This my mind can not think of doing even in a dream that I 
should kill them and enjoy afterwards tho pleasures of sovereignty.’ 

i jtit m ii im— i. 

‘ Give youra-ttention alone and qualify yourself for all happiness.' 
ii% mJr fHiKf 1 inn ii 
^ 3RW I qrlrt^ i 
<T^lT *mo5-'7[J? I WTIK 3f( II I-l'’- !!'• 

“The Mum narrates this sfory to Janamojaya tho king, saying 
(you should) attend to this which i.s imifjuo, excellent, the holy tiling, 
the unsurpassed and the highest abode of all auspicious things.* 

3TrcfT ^ I m 

* Give attention now; 1 will speak what \ou make me speak.' 
Those forms have been traced by Dr. Trump in his Sindhi Gram- 
mar to ihe Pr. base in fSf used in ihe iVesent, Imperative and Future 
and derived by Lassen from the Present and by me from the l^tential; 
and so far as the form in tho S. and G is concerned thei‘e is no objec- 
tion. But these forms are in the vernaculars used when respect for 
the person spoken to is intended and the Potential as distinguished 
from the Impei’ative is by no means more respectful in Skr. The II, 
forms are not assigned each to each number but both of them are 
used in the sing, or pi. and its can by no means be derived from 
for though the contrary process the changing of q to IT is common 
there is so fai* as I am aware no single well established instance of 
the other. In Ski*, nothing is more usual than to use tho Passive of 
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the 3rd pore, sing Impei’ative in respectful solicitation The secojid 
pers of ihe active Impei. is the least respectful since there is a direct 
reference in that voice to the agent and such a reference to great men 
is regarded as improper or in the case of others not courteous. The 
3rd pers. with S'S noin. is moie so; because the reference is 
indirect but the most re8]>eotful construction is the I Passive as it does 
not point to the agent at all but to the thing done by him. Thus the ^ 
in these forms is from the of the passive and the Hindi 5^ from 
which is the other conmption of that termination in the Pr The M* 

corresponds toSkr the Imper. Srd pers sing, termination 

in that language being 3 flSr corresponds to of the l^resent and 
the potential sense may be attributed to the fact that the whole tens(* 
has assumed that sense in the vernaculars The agent may, if the 
forms are passive, be any person and any number since it docs not 
agree with the lerb; and this explains the Hindi usage. But as 
generally in solicitation the person addressed is the second pers. 
though he is lef erred to indirectly and is, when cases aie used, put in 
the instr. as in the Jnanes'vari - 

^ ipfi "5^55 I 

^‘He said to Drona, everything should be looked after by you 

These forms become in the G & S identified i^th the second and 
easily because one of the terminations 3ff happens to be the same as 
that oi the Jmper. 2nd pers pi in those laneruages and j»ot confused 
with the other Pr l^otential forms in wherefore we find in the S. 
the Imper. 2nd pers sing, terminations % and ^ applied to the base as 

‘ become hear.* This c oulusion extended to the Hindi 
also since to roots in 5 01 ^ it appends ^ and for the Potential 
increment ^ is given n\ the Pr. to roots ending m 3 TTj eti\ /. c. 

any vowel except In the progress of a language confusion is natural 
and frequently observable. This double etymology e\plain8 all the 
facts of the case; while if we confine ourselves to one some are not 
accounted for. 

We have seen that there are two classes of verbs in M one of 
which takes the augment 5 in the Present before the consonantal ter- 
minations as and the other takes or e? as tsyTcT?!* The 

Jmper. 2nd pers. sing, of the former is made up by adding f in old or 
poetic Marat bi and of the latter by adding ter. The former takes f in 
the Future necessarily in the Ist and Srd pers. sing, as eRtfpf and 
optionally in some others as or or This 

option is extended even to the Present 01 and the past par- 
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ticiple or wbile in the present participle these verbs 

necessarily take | as The latter class takes fjr in the Future 

1 st and f}rd pers. sing, and the option iji the last is not allowed, being 
added in all, including the present part., as Jiot 

not and ; so that this class must have ii 

in some cases and ^ in the rest. The Sindhi has a similar distinc- 
tion, Those roots that take 5 before the termination of the Pres, as 

“I do” form their fmper. 2ud pers. sing, in | and insert this in 
the present pfirt. as while the rest do not add this as 1 st 

pers. sing., pres, part., and take gin the Imper. sing., 55 Imper. 
2nd pers. sing. We thus see that we have f in the one case and opposed 
to it are the vowels n, gj and g in the other. The former is a charac- 
teristic of the transitive or the non-refloxive nature of a root while 
the latter of the opposite. Why should it be so ? The vowels | and 
form the distinctive marks of the Parasm. and Atm. in Skr. and Pr. 
A consciousness of this and of the difference between Parasm. roots 
and Atm. roots has been pi eserved in the modern B. and M. and hence 
there is an attempt to insert those vowels in all possible cases; and the 
base itself of the roots is made to end in them. But in the Praki its 
and to a great extent oven in Bkr. the Imse of most of the roots (>Tur, 

etc.) has an imperative signification. Hence tlie newly consti- 
tuted bases and also came to have an imper. sense. Now 
those are the forms of the Imper. not only in our languages but the 
old Apabhrains'a also; hence the process £ mention must have been 
gone through even then. This is a better explanation of the Aj). forms 
than deriving them both from ff, especially since this is a dialect so 
]>rono to bring in 5 even when it can not be had, that it is not likely 
to reject an already existing one. You will thus see how subtle the 
operation of the law of anfilogy is in the development of a language. 
Now as regards the Ap. form g we see that we have it in Sindhi 
where the other languages have 3T, so that it is the old inorganic g 
which prevails so much in the Ap. And we have seen that | is used 
in many more grammatical forms in M than whilst instead ol it in 
other places and in the Sindhi in all but the imper. 2nd pers. sing, we 
have g|; so that ^ is made the distinctive mark of the Parasm. charac- 
ter of a root while its absence or the insertion of ijr indicates the 
Atm. character. 

The third Skr. tense preserved by the PrA,krit 8 is the Second 
Future. It has descended to the Gujarati. Thus, 

in 
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The of these forms is the old Rkr corrupted to in the 
S'aiir. and lET in the Ap. From the Skr. downwards the terminations of 
the i^resent in each of the languages are a}>peiidcd, as formerly 
observed, to this tense. So in the G. wo find in tlie 2 nd and 3rd pers. 
the terminations q and of the G. Present attached to Tlut 
the consciousness of the etymology of tliese forms baa been partially 
lost; wherefore in let pers. we have not for the sing correspond- 
ing to aud corresponding to But G has derived its 

1st pers. pL directly from the Ski‘. or A]>. pi. a.nd 

the sing. from which, you will remember, was an o])tional 

S'aur. form in addition to the nasal being dropped according 

to tbe usual Guj rule. We have these forms in the Braj-Bliash^ 
but the ^ is corrupted to 5 as it very often is Thus, 

rv -A* r*- **51 

apTrl 

Here in the let peia. sing, we ha\o the of tiie Pr( s. Biaj as in 

unlike the G. and in conformity with the anti cut practice. 
You will also observe that th^ old augment ^ is preserved. It may 
be suspected that these forms aic deiivc d fi om those in the Ih* wliich 
have f instead of but you will have observed that theio we liavo 
as iu and here f which represents the S'aur. and A])br. The 

old Future occurs in Tulsidasa’s llama. 

3rd pei-s sing. fsTqr HI'?! sfl 

I5t!l II 

**Dear, leave off all anxiety, remember the great God. He who 
created Parvati will do her good.’* 

If the (lot on is a mistake this is 3 rd pers. sing. 

3rd pers. pi. igraR iTtR T^it I 

5!l| II 

“Good men will pardon my temerity and hear tho words of (this) 
child with attention*” 

2nd pers. pi. *flT IH I II 

“I am ashamed in my mind to tell the truth; for, hearing, at my 
stupidity you will laugh.** 

In these forms the termination^^ of the Apbr. Present are 
appended to the derived from but tho following are three 
instances of the Braj form ooouning in the same work. 
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Istpers. pi. ?»sr ?T5r SIR II 'JTR ^ *?Hi H 

“Then I will enter thy mouth; I tell you the truth, let me go 
mother.” 

3r(l pers. pi. *T«T f ?| wg I U 

“Tliey who will visit this bridge constructed by me will cross 
ilio ocean of life without trouble.” 

In an essay published in the llcngal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
1873, Mr. Ileames gives the forms of the Future found in the earliest 
Hindi poetOhand, which are exactly similar to those in the Braj and, 
misled by the latter parts'!, 'I, etc. which resemble those of or 
so greatly, traces them to the Periphrastic Future of the Skr. 
etc. But this Future is in the first place rarely used in 
Skr. and altogether discarded by tho Pali and not a trace of it is to be 
found in any of tho numerous Prakrits. Besides if we derive these 
forms f)om the Periphrasi-ic Future we must have in the 3rd pers. 
sucli forms as and gf^3TTT. And the old forms which 

TulsidAs uses of the type of , from which evidently the others 

are derived, will remain unexplained. There can be little doubt that 
this derivation is wrong. We have seen the several steps by which 
we gradually rise to from and the chain is so well 

connected that this etymology must be admitted as correct. The 
resemblance to that form in Gujarati also must not be forgotten. 

Past time is in all the vernaculars expressed by means of the 
past ptirticiple as in the Pr., all the Skr. past tenses being lost, as you 
will remember, except in isolated cases. This participle is in the older 
languages passive in the case of transitive verbs generally and active 
when the verb is intransitive and also in tho cases of some transitive 
verbs such as etc. This rule is strictly observed in most of 

the modern dialects and hence in tho past tense we have generally no 
active voice when the verb is transitive and the agent is, as in the 
older languages, put in the instr., thus in H. ^ 5 ^, 

p. ^ s. Gr. irrtJqw inorer 

M. qKOIpf ^ In all tl'ese Eentences the last words 

are past participles and they agree with the object in the Norn, case 
in number, gender and person. In the 0. and B., however, all dis- 
tinction between gender, number and person being lost the agreement 
with the object is not perceptible. In these languages and to some 
extent in MarA-thi this participle is made the base of the regular 
verbal formsj wherefore I shall have to discuss this point again, 
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The Hindi participle ends in which of course is the same termina- 
tion as in Pr., thus Skr. IHT, Pr. iw the consonant being elided, and 
with the connecting u, ipT. When augmented by the addition of nj 
in the manner I have shown in the last lecture and also in this it is 
»nn the ^ alone of the ^ being left. In the feminine the augmented 
form is jpft where this ^ is not inserted it is By adding this 
augmented form to any root whatever the Hindi past participle is 
formed as etc. An euphonic intervenes when the root 

ends in a vowel as etc. Similar to this is the B. and 0* 

past participle as ^ in B., 0. The S. termination 

is and the P. as ^TIRTW from iTTITg ‘to be awake,* from 

‘to remain,’ ‘gone’, ‘sent;* the nom. termination and 

the augment ^ for qs being left out of consideraiion it is reduced to 
5BT. The G. has and the Braj ^ as in tl^T ‘kept* from 

‘told’ from qrif, where also the STT being dropped the termina- 
tion is q t.e, J3T hastily pronounced. These languages therefore preserve 
tlio old termination with the augment f prefixed to it as in the Pr., as 
etc. Some of the vernaculars and notably the Sindhl 
have also inherited from the Pr. readymade Tadbhava forms of the 


past passive 

participles 

as, 




S. 

Pr. 

Skr. 

G. 

Pr. 

Skr. 





% 

f8: 


itt 

55:: 




’imt 

’flfnfr 

m: 



Sl^: 



qm- 


S'atir 

. fSi: 



fjpi: 

Hindi also possesses a 

k few. 

hB! 







Hril 



[q being elided.*] 


gfl 


% 





But these participles are 



5«t: 

made 

the bases of 

verbal 



fZ: 

forms; 

the infinitives being 




Ifsm and%qT- 









The Sindhi seems to have made up the forms of a few roots on 
the analogy of these though they do not exist in the Pr. as from 
Skr. Pr, drunk, done* (P. has this also); but 

some of these may be modern Tadbhavas, Mar&thi does not possess 
this form and past tense is expressed in that language by a form end* 
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ing in This is adjecbival in nature and passive in the case of 

transitive verbs and active in that of intransitive or reflexive verbs. 
It is in every respect then like the Skr. and Pr. past participle preserve 
ed in the other dialects. But here we have ^ (^) for the ^ (e^f) of 
those. This ^ has been traced to the Skr. but since in the MahA- 
r^slitri or principal Prakrit that termination leaves its ecf only it must 
be derived from the S'anr. ^ which often becomes ^ and ^ is frequently 
confounded with and ?S5 as we have seen. In Sindhi Skr. ^ is always 
as % ‘give’ from from and etc. Similarly even in the 

PrA,krit period such a change must have taken place in seveml words; 
for instance, the Skr. in and in some of the succeeding 

numerals becomes in the Pali but is changed to in the Pr. which 
shows that ^ must have become ^ before it assumed the form of ^ 
is interchanged with 55 even in Skr. as or 5?to5r^; and in the 

Pr. and modern dialects we have for or for Skr. 

for etc. So that this etymology is possible; but I shall 
presently show to you that it is not to the S'anr. that we should first 
look for the origin of M. words and forms; especially in cases when it 
stands alone. That the Marathi only should exhibit these consonantal 
changes in the past participle and none of the other sister dialects 
and that no instance of the intermediate step between the S'aur. ^ and 
the M. ^ should be found here or elsewhere as we find them in similar 
cases goes a great way against this derivation. The Marathi past 
participle in is, I think, of the same nature as similar parti- 

ciples in the other cognate languages ending in that termination. We 
have in G. besides and and in S. besides 

and f^, and There is a little difference in the sense but 

both are promiscuously used in ordinary usage. B. and 0. form their 
Preterite with this participle as the base as B. 

‘Gopal told us;’ O. 1 wrote with a pen.’ It is also 

used as an adjective as ‘the past day’, TO ‘the fallen tree.’ 

Though it does not occur in high Hindi and is not given in the 
grammars of the languages the lower classes of the Hindi population 
use this participle very commonly as H. *sold’, ‘gone’; and it 
is also found in the works of Kabira though I have not seen it in 
TulsidA-sa’s R&iu^yan which is accounted for by tho fact that Kabira 
was a S'lidra himself and consequently belonged to those classes which 
use it at the present day. Thus: — 

l*rsneH 

— Ramftyaij II-4. 
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“Then Brahm4 asked his mother: 'Who is thy husband and 
whoso wife art thou !’ ” 

^ I ^Tf RT ^ II 

— Kam^ari V»7. 


*^In all the four a;^es holy men consfcriicied ways but they did not 
know that the bundle they had tied had given way or was torn V' 


Now in the Sindh j participles ^ is a termination appended to 
other or old participles; as ^ 3 ^ and with the suffix ^ become 
^3?^ and The Gujarati ones are of the same nature; in 

is the suffix and ^ is the original particn'ple in or ^ or or 

sfjfT which is changed to as often is. Even in MarA-i hi in the forms 
in the minor dialects, 

etc. XT represents xri^ (Pr. Skr. tth): %, (Pr. ^3?, Skr. ^); 3T[?r, 
3XI3T (Pr. 3Xf3X3T, Skr. 3TfJT?T); (Pr 'ofTf^T, Skr. 3T[?r); H, m (Pr. 

^); and so on. In the B. too we have 
3T[f^ which are just like the UifarAthi forms and are to be explained 
in the same Avay. In old MarAihi we similarly find this ^ appended to 
real past participles. In an old inscription dated S' aka 1128 =1206 A. D., 
the latter portion of which is in the Marathi of the time and being so 
was difficnlt to decipher; there occurs the expression ‘given 

to a monastery’ in which we see that <5T is appended to which is 
the same as the old Pali and Pr. participle T^*Jur of the root In Skr. 
a great many roots formed tlieir participles by adding ;r instead of 
and we find several of these and others formed on the analogy of 
these in old Hindi and Marathi poetry. In the works of Tulsidas, 
Kabira, Chanda and others sppf ‘done’, ‘taken,’ ‘known’, 

‘given’ and such others occur. 

5TRT I ^ SB 3Trm n 

‘The sage worshipped him in several ways, praised him and 
gave him a blessing.'’ 


In the Marathi poets we have added to sf as JnAn.; 

% CbT ^ I 

‘Both these dreadful noises mingled together.’ 

I srrf i 

‘The hopes of Sanaka and others increased gi'eatly.” 

EkanAtha, 

^*»fsiT3’?ira5BT 


‘ Ban towards Dharma or yirtue.’ 
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Mleariiig this, Govinda smiled.’ 

Rukm h \ i Svayani vara . 

In tlio following is applied to old Tadbhava particijdGs: — 

— Jfian. V-47. 

‘‘Because when ho slept on the bed of delusion he enjoyed the 
pleasuiTJS of a dream and then awoke when the sun of knowledge 
rose/ 

1 irir^r (i 

‘Went in where tlic lord of iho world S'l-i Ki'islina was/ 

Here and are from and Jh*., and 

pfiq Skr.; and to these ^ is added. There are other instances in those 
woi-ks in which is added to past Tatsama 0 ]‘ latci’ Tadbhava parti- 
ciples such ascpvqfi^, and in tlie language of the 

day we have and one or two others. In the 

Jnanes^vari we have also such forms as ‘excited’, ‘slept,’ 

and wliore the ^ represents the or of the old participle 

resembling in this respect the Guj, When the or of 

the old participle ])eoame too weak to bo expressive this form with 
the suilix ^ attached was oftoner used and gradually supplanted the 
other; and ^ came in the c.ourse of titao to be regarded as the past 
participle termination. Hence it is applied to iH)ots directly without 
the intervention of the old q iliat we have in and and in 

low Hindi also it is applied in the B.iuio way. The original participle 
was mostly used prcdicativeJy as it is in clasvsical Skr. also, andtliis ^ 
was attached to it to form an attributive expi*ession to be used before 
nouns. But after a time this new' forni also came to bo predicatively 
used; and it is now so used in M., G., S. and 11. In IM. however when 
it was put to this purpose it drove out the old one and its own attri- 
butive sense became faint, though even now it is not entirely lost as 
in such instances us ' There is no remedy against 

the thing that has already taken place.' Then another ^ came 
to be attached to it to adapt it for athibutive use and thus w© 
have now in M. the form etc. with a double This ^ 

is to be traced to the Pr. or which according to Hemachandra 
is applied in the sense of BJnha e. being the thiug signified by 
the base as These two words are in M. or 

and or which instances wo see that tlie initial J or ^ 

of the suffix is optionally dropped. Or according to other writers 
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quoted by our grammaidans arr^ is also used. And in worts 
siich as the Gaiid.iivadlia and in the Bhagavati wo find these sufiixes 
frequently used. These are generally applied to all bases; but ^ is 
another terniination wliich is restricted to certain nouns such as 
aT5?vj from which we have etc. In Skr. 

also this suffix has a pretty wide range as Pan. V. 2-90, 

etc. V. 2-97. V. 2-98, V. 2-99. 

The present participle of the Pr. has lost its in M, as 
'jTRRT, in O- ‘doing,’ ‘ascending,’ in H. as qTOTf and 
in B. as while the O. has preserved it as 

The S. and P. have preserved the S'aur. form which has ^ instead of 
H and the former has preserved the nasal throughout while the latter 
has dropped it after roots in as S. 5 ^^^? P* ‘writing’ 

but ‘ going,’ ‘becoming;’ this participle is used as in the Pr. in 
the sense of Skr. Conditional equivalent to the English Pluperfect Con* 
ditional, as M. ^ ^ ^ ‘if he had done it, it would have become, ’ 

G. ^ tifff; B. # ?fr qfrffar qfjftnr ^rr; ‘if he had 

told you, you would not have believed;’ 0 . 

^ ‘if the sun had arisen the darkness would not have remained’; 

H. ‘if I had told he would not have 

listened to niy words;’ S. ^ ^ ‘if he had not been swim* 

ming,’ ‘if I were to send,’ 

The absolutive in M. is formed by adding the termination ^ as 
the same as the Mahilrashtri * 3 OT. Vararuchi, you will remember, 
gives this termination only, but llemachandra adds more. The G. 
has f the same as the Ap. 5 and Pr. Skr. q and 5 % from the Ap, 
or filfiqg the Vedic Skr. ^# 1 ; or the % of may be the same as 
the particle ^ which means ‘and’ added to j. The Sindhi has 5 for 
intransitive and reflexive roots and for transitive and another 53 ft 
or for both as ‘having heard,’ ‘having beaten’ and or 
The first is the same as the G. but in the of the transitive roots 
the of the original seems to be preserved and this termination 
added to the root with the Parasm. sign. 5 . Thus we have first 
and then, 531 or 5 ?f being added, we have whereupon the ^ with 
the preceding f becomes ^ and we have The last if| is the same as 
the of the Ap. traced to the infinitive which, you will remember, is 
confounded with the absolutive. The H. drops the f of this form and 
the original root as 53 ff etc. is used in the sense of the Absol. but 
to make the sense distinct % or apT is added, as Or 
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op Of thesB % is a real absolutive derived from the S^aur. 

and is the same as /. e. the usual form of it. Now when one 
form is felt to be not distinct enough it is usual in our languages to 
add another to it of the same natnre. Yon have instances of this 
process in the P&li double genitive and in the instr. ^ and #if 
of some of oup vernaculars. P. agrees with the H. In H., however, the 
5 is pronounced bj a great many people. It is also found in the old 
poets and in the Brajabhilshii. The absoluti\e always ends in this vowel 
as *nft. though often 'll the same as H. % is added as 
etc. The 0. also has % as ^ and the B. has f or n or as ^ 
f'P ‘having seen’. In the last the si of the original jsi is pi'eserv- 

ed and lengtJienod and the is euphonic. 

The infinitive of purpose is preserved in M. as ?iT ^ 

r^m^r ‘he began to study/ The form in the Pr. is but the 

augment ? is lost in M. O. also has it, but its use is somewhat like 
thatof the Absolutive ‘considering he spoke, ’ 

tr5^ ‘eating and eating lie was satisfied.’ But the original sense is 
somewhat preserved and if is in this sense made the basis of the 
pi^esent tense definite which will bo considered hereafter. This 
infinitive and the absolutive are I have already observed confused in 
the Pr., and in some of the modern dialects the absolutive is used 
where we in Marathi use the infinitive as G. ^ ^ ^ ‘I am able to 

do it,’ H. ^ ‘whom speech can not 

express,’ Br.tr If for M. jft For this iuBnitive the 

modern vernaculars however have got a reconstructed form which 
will be mentioned in its pixiper place. 

The potential participle in Skr. Pr. is much used in the 
modern dialects and made the base of various verbal formations. In 
M. we have ^should be done’, G. S. from TO to see, 

Braj. B. & 0. The H. has lost it, so also the P. 

The Skr. verbal noun in appears as qfr?:t5| in M., S., 

Braj , SRICiTT H. and P., 0. & 13., but in these latter it is probably 

a modern Tatsama. G. does not possess it. These forms are called 
infinitives by the Vernacular grammarians. Prof. Horiile traces 
them to the Skr. potential participle in but as before 

remarked the transition from to and then to ^ is taken for 
granted; regularly sft?! ought in the vernaculars to be changed to 
as in According to the observations I made before the of 
and 4 t of must be due to 3131— spi Pr. and 

29 
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Ap. as in M. and G. so that the verbal noun in M. and H. 
is an augmented form of the corresponding one in Skr., while that of 
the Sindhi is from the unangmented form. A great many other 
verbal derivatives liave come down to the vernaculars but I must not 
go further. 

The Pr, passive base in and 5^ has been preserved only in 
P. A S. Thus ‘he may be beaten’ and JTRf'ST*! ‘they may be beaten’ 
are forms of the 3rd pers. sing, and pi. of the passive old Pres, and 
modern Potential; while the present part, is used as a base to 

form various tenses. This is the Pr. form in 53?, the 3? being lost, 
Sindhi has ^ as ‘to he drunk,’ *to be washed,’ sing. 

pi. 3rd pers. Pres, or Pot. The pres. part, is wanting; the 
potential participle from being used instead as The aug- 

ment 5 is introduced before this ^ where euphony requires it. Old 
M. possessed these forms and they are very frequently to be met with 
in our poets as in JnAncs'vari. 

sTTfri 3Ti5=5ii ?o5f sTR^ I If 55 ^ I ^ sTHif 3Ti^ I II 

‘Now incidentally will be mentioned, tlie leaders, proved warriors 
and soldiers in our army.’ 

?RrTff ST ^ i 

I snRi^ >i 

‘In that manner, 0 lord Madhava, you will abandon me and 
will not come to me if the moisture of virtue is dried up ( /?'/. Tvill be 
destroyed).’ 

WTT »TT «ng 1 arnft 11 

‘ Think Arjuna, you are being made contemptible liy sorrow; say, 
is the sun ever swallowed up by darkness.’ 

Here we have instances of the Present and Future. Old Guj. had 
the passive. 

^TfT ^TTRSTw I T%?T f ^ 1 

W>T *TI# mrif I Rfe qR’CR 3 TTR I 

i #st? ??n*T I ^ Ia[snw h 

!R Ttt arq^ftcfir if ( i 11 

‘ Where Saligrama is worshipped, where the name of Hari is 
muttered in meditation and Smiitis, Pur An as and the cows are 
respected, in which country sacrifices are performedjand alms are given, 

k 
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where Vedas, Purilnas and duty are understood, there Ma-dhava lor 
certain brought the Mlechha and infamy rests (on his name) in the 
nine divisions (of the world)’. 

Here we have instances of the forms in ^ as and in | 

(Pr. far) and also of the modei n forms as which will be 

presently considered. In old H. poets we meet with sue]) forms now 
and then. Thus Tulsidas: 

* The greatness of which (Rama's name) the lord of the (jI anas 
(danapati) knows, he is first worshipxml; this is the achievement of 
the name.’ 

I arNi II BehSl ilala 

‘ Many couples of eyes are wanted to set' tlie couple of young 
persons (RMh4 and Krishna). 

Here and are forms of the passive in The verb 

in mod. H. is also a passive form as G. and M. 

There are also, as in the Pr., SiddliaTadbliavafoiias of tlie passive 
as S. *to be heard,’ S. ‘to be broken’ H. ‘to flee away,’ 

8. ‘to be fried,’ S. ‘to be plucked’ from Pr. and 

and Skr. and i’rom Pr., Skr. 

‘to be cooked’ in all, though the sense is somewhat altered, 

S. from Pr. 1^5^, Skr. ‘to be obtained;’ S., H. from 
Pr. Skr. ‘to be bound;’ Gr- 

Skr. ‘to be seen’ also H.; M. S., H. P. from Pr. 

Skr. root ‘to be increased,’ 'to swell;' M., Pr. Skr. 

‘to be known;’ M. G. from; Pr., Skr. ‘to occur 

to one’ etc. 

The causal is formed in M. by appending fej or as or 

or ^T^ofSir; you will remember, I have identified the | that 
non* reflexive transitive roots take in JM, with the Parasm, 5? S'Lid ^ 
or of the intransitive and i^eflexive wdth the Atm. Now when a 
root becomes causative its reflexive character is lost, all verbs become 
transitive and hence we have 3 | or f promiscuously used after all 
roots. For tliis reason even in Skr. all causal verbs aro both Parasm. 
and Atm, I do not derive the rule about M. verbs taking ^ or | from 
that in Skr., but attribute it to the same causes. In the Goan, and 
Chit, we have for STSf, the ^ being pronounced as a consonant and 
often like the vowel 5 as or In the Savantvadi and 
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Vengurla districts it is formed in the same way, but in the other por- 
tions of the area over which the MMvaui is spoken it is formed 
as in the principal Marathi. The q stands for g[; for this semi- 
vowel is often, by the vulgar, dropped leaving the vowel instead, 
as ^^\ for like the 11. for for etc. In G. 

the causal termination is as ‘cause to do,’ rTUoTf ‘make hot;’ 

in S. eTf| as 'to cause to increase,’ ‘to cause to wash;’ in 

P. or as or in H. as hut 

and are also used; and tlie termination eff is invariably abided to 

the first causal to form a second or double causal as 
From and The occurs in first causals in poetiy, as 

Tulsidas: 3?^ ^TSr| ‘Narrate (lit, make me liear) to me 

the history of tlie lord;’ also 

^ srr i 

?ft5 ^ 3Tn;sT sfe sn ^ 5 « 

‘As an actor assuming various masks dancer; so he (the lord) 
shows this character and tliat but is not himself tliat (wliat Ini shows).’ 

The B. & 0. causal is also similarly formed by adding 3^1 as 
‘I cause to do,’ ‘I show’ etc. Here also as in the H, the ^ of 3 ^ 7 ^ 
is elided. The 5 of the S. 3Tn[ must be tlie 5 whic h we have obsei’ved 
is used after transitive and non-rellexive roots in I'ot., the Pres, part, 
etc. as Thus then the causal termination in all the languages 

is 371^ or 37 ^ which is the same as one of the three in Pr. Por, yon 
will remember, the Pr. has n, 37[% and, the fJ of the latter being di’op- 
ped there is another 37R. We have also a good many examples in the 
vernaculars of the Pr. causals mentioned by H emaebandra as formed 
by dropping all terminations and preserving the vowel changes, guna 
or vriddlii, which roots take before the Skr. 37^ or Pr, (i. I’hus^ — 


M. G. 11. 



H. 



M. G. H. B. 

gsnt-f-srr-'? 


M. G. H. 



H. 

itasTf 


G. H. 



M. 



M. G. 



M. 



S. 



M. B. 

i 

ir55^-»ICW 


B. 
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I have already mentioned that tlie causal of some roots is form- 
ed in II, by inserting ^ before the causal termination G. has^ 
and Sindh i T for *to cause to eat’ from to eat, *to 

cause to give,’ ‘fco show’ from ^‘to see,’ ‘to canse to run,’ 

‘to give,’ff3TRg ‘to cause to give,’ 

‘t ;0 cause to sit.’ in these instances we have ^ or ^ before but in 
G. all these foriiis Jiave ojdioually added to them when the pre- 
vious is dropi)ed as vi^^rcr:| ‘to cause to run,’ ‘to cause to 

oat’ etc.; and jji S, wc have tlie causal appended to after roots 
ending in as ?^nCT?^'to cause to oat', ‘to cause to wound’, V|[- 

^?2f cause to suck’ oj*‘to suckle;’ so that the intervening ^ is in- 
(d*-changeal}le in both these languages with tlie causal termination 
and hence some way cunv^eys the same sense. M. lias a trace of these 
forms as ‘to turn,’ ‘to cause to turn,’ vifafuir ‘to run,’ 

‘to (!auRe to run,’ ‘to tlireaten.’ Hemachandra mentions 

as the (!ansai base of and gives in tlie sense of jinsliing 
wJiich is vei'y likely a causal form of vyf. We liavetliis in the sense 
of sending in ]M. We luivo seen that ^ or ^ is sometimes changed to 
^ and thence to^ or <5 iji the Fr. atid vernaculars; whence it appears 
Ihjii is a denominative or nominal root from or ori|^ 

by the application of the usual denominative termination 9flrrq, which 
is also the causal termination, fn Ski\ snch a denominative has 1-he 
sense of doing the thing expi eSvSed by the base as q|^ 

S'anr. AVelrive a great many denominatives from past parti- 
ciples; first in the vsenso of the thing expressed by the base, in 

which case the participle has siiiij)iy the verbal terminations append- 
eil to it a.s from 3#^^? f^oui from qfg^, 

from etc.; and secondly in tlie sense of (Joimj when 

or i Titer venes between t he base and the ierminations, as 
in Malati-Madhava, from wliieh we liave in ]\l. I'he forms in 

wJiich we luive before ^ as etc. are denominatives 

from the jiast participles of original Pr. causals as or the 

(;ansaJ termination 3|(q being changed to 3Tf as in the H. in or- 

dinary causals. In the vernaculars w(^ Jiave also the first class of deno- 
minatives oxpl'ossive of being like tlic thing denoted by the base, as: 


M. G. It. 

to draw from 

TI. 


to sleep 

5R 

G. 


to rain 

m 

It. (i, 


to sit 


il. 0. 


i() enter 



fq^^>vith ;3q 

with q 
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H. 


to cry 



G. 


to be angry 



G. 


to be pleased 



G. 


to be diminished 




We have anotlier verbal base in M. wliicli involves the idea of 
power nnd ability as ‘can be done,’ ‘can bo sat.’ These forms 
are passive wlien the original verb is transitive, and impersonal when 
it is intransitive. In old M. tj is sometimes seen for 

I I SfN®t ^ 3TI^ I H 

‘Even if the \’'eda lias told miich and iiulicated a gi*eat many dis- 
tinct things, still one sliould take that which is benelicial to himself,’ 

‘ Who should be called 

Here the sense is simply ])assive and does not involve the 
notion of power. These forms are to bo derived from tlie pass, of 
the causal, whence is I’r. for Power 

is implied on account of the forms being derived in this manner; 
for, W 'em *RT in Skr. means tlie work is caused to be 

done by me, aiiid by Govinda; wlien the agent cfiusedis taken to bo 
the same as that who causes, the sense is ‘the work is caused to be 
done by me by myself’ /. (\ ‘ I am the causer of myself to do it ’ t, e, 
‘I can do it.’ in. G, this causal pass, is transformed into as tho 
causal so often is and tho sense is simply passive in some cases 
and passive and causative in others as ^ ^ ‘ this boy 

is known to bo a fool;’ JfTCnft ‘tliis work cannot bo 

done from me.’ There are traces of these forms in the other languages 
also, though the grammarians do not notice them as H. 

‘ By tho singulars tlie number of a thing is known to 
be one,’ ‘iho-i is called. a sentence’ etc.* 

Thus then you will see that we have nearly tho wliole of tho 
grammar of tho Prakrits t, e, all their grammatical forms in our 
vernaculars. The cases in the forms they assumed in the Apabhrams'a 
have been preserved, some in this language and some in that, but not 
all in one and tlio same. And along witli them tliere are sometimes 
newly constructed forms also* The pronouns are the same as in the 

' Mr* Beames iraces the Veriuwular causal tcniiinatioiis etc. to 

I he Skr. 9tCf* But this is evidently a mistake. The Pr, escaiied 

him somehow, Thc^ of the Hindi causal forms he also deri\e« from tin* of 
-Hut tliis ^ is too weak to bo changed to any other letter than the vowel and ^ 
is nc\er changed to a semivowel excepting in the doubtful instance from qjg. 
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Pr. and tlio Apabliraiiis'a. Theiwo PrAlcrit toiisos and one mood a^ro 
preserved. All the vernaculars have tlie Present, though, except in 
the 0 . and B., it has acquired another sense and another word or 
expression is wanted to restrict it to the signification of the present 
time. G. S. P. and H. have lost the Imperative but it is preserved 
by the other three languages. The Future is retained by the G. and 
the Braj.; while this latter possesses the solitary form of the Aorist 
that fhe old i^r. had retained. These are the only really simple or 
unoompounded verbal forms existing in our languages; the rest are 
made up by compounding or by using Pros. ]>articiples as bases and 
ap])endmg the Pres, verbal ierminations as will be hereafter shown. 
Past time is almost universally ex])ressed by the pasi. participle, and 
this retains the pass., in some cases the active, character it had in 
Skr. and Pi*, in all those languages that have not thoroughly lost 
the distinction of gender and number. The several other PrAkrit 
participles are preserved and wo luive no other. The passive forms 
ai’o seen in Sind hi and Pan jabi; the former liaving one set and 
the latter the other. The Pr. causal termination is preserved 
almost unchanged by the ^1. and G. while in the other languages it is 
somewhat transformed. So tliat,as they are at present, our vernaculars 
Iiave between them preserved all that the Prakrits had and preserved 
nothing that the Praki'its lost. And as we ascend higher up in the 
history of eacli of these languages w^o find in use such forms as it lias 
now lost. All our vernaculars must at one time have been in ihe 
condition in whicli wo find the Apabhi’anis'a, but the dialect of that 
name which is treated of by the grammarians, and specimens of 
which wo find in the scra})s of literature I have noticed resemble the 
G. and the Braj and in a less degree the 8 . P. and the ordinai*y H, 
The old literary dialect of the II. area was the Braj; a-nd the works of 
Tulsidas, Biharilal, Kabira and others are in that dialect, though 
these are called old Hindi poets, instead of old Braj poets as they 
should be called and as they are called by natives. In this old Braj 
literature we find the Apabhrams'a forms of the Present tense 
unchanged; and from these has directly been derived the Pre-. 
sent tense of the modern S. G. P. Braj and II. The Apbhr. 
Future is found in the G. and in modern Braj and in the poets in 
an older and less corrupt form also, though the ^ is changed to 5 . 
Such Apbhr. forms as SfiT, preserved in the G.; and the 

neuter sing, in ^ in that dialect^as well as the Braj where it occurs 
especially in the verbal nouns or infinitives. The first pers. sing. ^ 
exists in G., old H. and a dialect of the PanjAbi. The other dialects 
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also J 30 sses 8 , as I liavo observed, some Ap. jieculiarities, but tbo 
four above named bear a cdosor connection to it. And since the 
Apablirams'a is roferi'ed by the grammarians to tlie S'auraseni type 
we may regard these four modern dialects viz. the G. S. P. and H. as 
the representatives of the old S'aurascni, which from tlie name seems 
to have been the dialect of the country about Mathurii. The distinction 
between this and tlie old Maharashfri was as we have seen not very 
great .and some of the peculiarities were sucli as could not last for 
many centuries. The cliange of ^ and ^to ^.and for instance, instead 
of elision and 5 is of such a nature. Tlie law of elision which operated 
in a great many oilier cases ('ould not long bo ko]>t from extending 
itself to But si-ill we do lind in the modern G. sindi forms as 
^ This Chanel’ was marto 

in some eases in the S'anraseni as in ?T3?3[f?r, for and in others 

not, as for And the (diango of to ^ and we find in 

the S. and P. ju’esent jmrtic.iples. The H'aur. Future which had au 
intercalatory ^IPT instead f>f tlie Mah^rAshiri is, as wo have seen, 
preserved in the C. and the Braj with the sliglit modiiicatiou it 
underwent in the Apabhrams'a. Then if we follow Yarariichi tlie 
R'anr. Absolntivo i-erminai-iou was 531 and in the ]>rose speeches in 
the dramatic? plays it is tliis alone fliat we iiud. The absolntivo in 
these four mod. languages is formed by adding tliis same termination 
wii-h tlie 3 T dropped. Xow all these ])eculiariiies are absent from the? 
M. In the old Alaharashtrj versc^s occurring in the plays as well ns 
according to Vararuchi the absolntivo termination was which we 
lind in tlie M. alone. The past passive particijde of ^ and ll in old Mahr. 
was and iy3T and avo liave these forms in the Al. in and as 
wo liave seen, while f% instead of g instead of if occur in the four 
S'auraseiiic dialects and these avo find in tlie plays. The Pres, and Im- 
per. of the M. have been derived from the Pr. and not from the A])bhr. 
forms. Thus then tlie M. is the modern representative of the old 
MahArAshtri; so that it liardly admits of any doubt that the two old 
languages derived their names from tlie provinces in which tliey 
]irevailed. The B. and 0 . liave a few peculiarities of the )S'aur.; and 
they seem to occupy a middle position between M. on the one hand 
and ibo four Apbhr. or R'aur. languages on the other; wliile 
the consonantal changes, especially the reduction t)f all the sibilants 
to the palatal g, fioint to their being tlie descendants of tiu* old 
MAgadhi. 



LECTURE VI. 

Jfew Orammatical Formations in the JfortJiern Vernaculars* 

Wo will now proceed to consider those forms in the grammar of 
onr languages whicli are not derived from corresponding Sanskrit or 
Praki'it forms, but which have been constructed in recent times. Such 
now forms owo their origin to various causes. The old ones lose their 
distinctive portions and become confused by phonetic decay ; or, hav- 
ing been in long use, lose all freshness of meaning and cease to be as 
expressive as ono would wish them to be or their sense is not exactly 
tliat which one desires to convey. Thus the old Present and Future 
got confused in our v^ernaculars and a new Future was wanted. 
Tlio old Present itself acquired a potential sense in some and a 
past habitual sense in one, whence for the expression of present time 
anotJior set of forms was required. In Sanskrit itself such a phrase 
* gruel for a Brahman ’ is not so expressive as 
‘ griud for a Brahman’s purpose * ; which again is 
analysed into its separate elements for greater distinctness into 
‘ gruel for the purpose of a Brahman.* When 
dilferent woi'dvS so brought together are kept distinct and consciously 
used thei’o is no growth of new forms. But if by frequent use and 
the oblivion of etymology such an expression as comes to be 
looked upon as an independent ^vord meaning “ for the sake of ” and 
applied promiscuously to all nouns including sucli as could not 
oiginally by the usage of Sanskrit have it, as in it becomes a 

termination and a new case form grow'S up and the old ono often 
goes out of use. Then again phonetic decay sets in and by reducing 
tljis expression to and ultimately to fhe original 

word being irrevocably stamps it with tlie character of a 

case termination liaving no meaning by itself. Lastly, if one wishes 
to say of a book that it belongs to him and looks upon it as possess- 
ing that attribute and subordinates him to it, the expi^ession 
will not serve his purpose but he must have some such as 
And if this way of looking at things becomes general 

supersedes In this way our now forms have grown up. 

The case terminations are in the majority of the languages 
applied not to the original noun itself but to a certain modified form 
of it called the oblique form or by tlie native Marfithi grammarians 
the S&m&nya-rftpa or the common form because it is used in all the 

30 
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cases. There are two Sanuinya-rupas for the two numhors. In the 
old languages plurality is expressed by independent toj^minations but 
the new terminations of the modern languages being tlie same for 
botli numbers plurality is denoted by a distinctive oblique form. 
Some of the modern languages that have no Samanya-rupa have 
recourse to a novel way of eximcssing i>lurality. Of all the verna- 
culars it is the Marathi that is most particular in the formation of 
the oblique and has minute rules. Sindbi comes next, then the 
Hindi and the Panjabi; after those the Gu jarati and lastly the PangMi 
and the Oriya, which may be said to have no oblique form at all. 
The Mariithi oblique forms tire made up by adding tliese tei'ini- 
nations : — 


Sing. 3n 

PI. art 

n 1 

•c 

n ? 

„ t 

,, 5^ 

„ 3 ; 


n ^ 

.. sn 


(1) The following classes of nouns take Ihe first — 

(a) Masc. and Noiii. nouns in ^ as ‘hand’. fRfJ obL, sing. 
*to a hand,’ fRTO pb ‘to hands.’ 

(h) Masc. nouns in and neuter nouns in i| wliich combine the 
final and the termination into but to !;f in the speecli of the 
Koiikani Karhadas and in the Chitpavani and optionally to oi* ijr in 
adjectives, as ‘a mango’, obh, sing, ‘to a mango;’ 

‘a plantain’, obi., sing, ‘to a plantain;’ ‘to a mango’ 

in the Konkani Karhailas, fqcfoSf ‘yellow’, or obi., 

or sing, ‘to a yellow mango’ respectively. 

(c) A good many Masc. nouns in the | of wliich is changed to 
before ^ as nom., obh, Ring., pL 

All neuter nouns in '% as 

( d ) Some masc. and nearly all neuter nouns in ^5;. Some of these 
change 3? to m and others drop it, since it is the 3 ; of the nom. sing. 
Apbhr., as ^[31 ‘a brother’ — hFTT obh, ^n^fPET sing, ‘to a brother’, 
pi. ‘to brothers’; ‘traveller’, obh, sing., 

ph; JTt—nSRT— sing., ph sing,, 

ph vSome nouns of this class take 3^ optionally as 
sing-j ph 

( 2 ) The following nouns take tho second form ij. 
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(a) Tatsamas in short f as 

( /> ) A few masc. nouns in | as 5 ^ ‘elex)liant’, ^iug., f#tEl 

pi. 

( c ) A good many feminino nouns in 3 ? as manner, 

pl., %o5 ‘a plantain tree’, %o5W sing-, %5Sif^ pl* 

(fl) Some feminine nouns in | as ^ *grouiur, 55 — sing., 
Pl. 

( 3 ) A good many feminine nouns take tlic tkird form | as 

‘a marc’, sing., I'l., sing., ^^fsqw ])!.; ‘:i gai- 

iiienl worn by foinalos’, sing., j.l., sing., 1>1. 

In llie Goiin. and JMal., liowevor, this form docs not exist and tlicso 
nouns tube llic liCtli form — 3II, as ^{3 ^ — sing., pl-i 

sing., I'l. 

( f ) Some muse, and feminino nouns in 3 : lake llie fourtli form 
3 :-^, as ^131— ^3;^r sing., pl.; qplf. ‘a side’, si»‘g-> 

sn'sfef pl- 

( •) ) Tbe following classes take tlio fiffcli form: — A good many fom. 
nouns in 31 as ?aivi ‘a iongno’, sing., pl., fjTW silig-, 
j)!. A good many fern, nouns in f h\ the (ioan. and J\lal. dialects; see 
instances given above. Some fern, nouns in as *a leech’, ^31^% 
sing., pl., f^iug., l=fcZS^^ 1 ) 1 .; ‘ husbaml’s brother’s 

wife etc. Some nouns take this form optionally as 

or ^T^nET; or Tlie u.sago in several cases is still nn- 

settleil as regards some of these forms. You will observe that there 
is an anusvara in the pl. of all foj iiis. Another fact should also be 
boi’iie in mind that iiouns in | and g; often take the or fi — 

forms though these properly belong to nouns in 3T. 

Shidhi : — 

( 1 ) The following classes of nouns take 3? for tlie obi. sing, 
and 3n, ^ and 3Tf% for the pl.: 

{a) ^lasc. Jiouns, the nom. sing, of which ends in g, as ^ hi 
country^ obi., sing, ‘of a country^ pl. ‘of coun- 

tries^, also ^ 

( 6 ) Masc, nouns in 3Tt, wliich, however, combine the final and 
ilio terroination into ii as in the Oliit. Mar. as ‘a carpenter’, obL 
sing., srrs^, snf^T and pl. 

( 2 ) Tlie following nouns take 3? for the obi. sing, and ft, 3|ft 
and gft for tlie jd. in addition to 3^r and tf. 
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( a ) Masc. nouns in | as ‘a peasant', or sing., 

Iffti, fWl. ?n^, and pi. 

( ^> ) Eem. nouns in | as ‘a mare\ obi, ^^arsing. ^«ri, 
and pi. 

( c ) Masc. nouns in as ‘a man’, obi. sing., ■ 

iTTJfSlTand »ir3f«t pl* 

( 3 ) Nouns ill short | liave no separate form for tlic sing, of 
the obi., tlie nom. form being used; the pi. tliey form like the above 
class, as ‘a story’, obi. Tnf^f sing., 

and pl* Masc. nouns in 5 , liowever, do not take the 

forms in and as *a lion’, obi. sing., pl. 

( 4 ) Fem. nouns in 3T, an and 3 liavo no separate form for tlio 
sing, while in the pl. they take 3 ^ as ‘wish’, ohl. ^v| sing., 
pl.; ygi ‘a murder’, obi. 5 ^ sing., pl.; ‘lightening’, obi. 

sing., {il^ pl. The first has fjvfl and ?rfif also for the pl. Hei-o 
there is one type for one class of nonns and not two, as is the case 
Bometimes in the M. The form in is taken by all feminine nouns 
in 3f, ^ and | and also masc. nouns in Masc. nouns in 3 ; and 
fern, nouns in ^ have H in the original base itself and it does not 
belong to the termination. 

Tanjdhl ’ — 

Panjabi lias the termination q for the sing. obi. of nouns 
ending in The sing, of all other nouns has no special form while 
on is appended to all nouns to form the obi. pl., before which the 
final ^ of nouns preceded by a consonant is changed to f[, as ‘a 

horse’, obi. sing, and ph Final preceded by a vowel 

combines with this 3TT to form ff, as or ‘father’, obi. pl.; 
and final ^ forms ^ as ‘man’, obi. pl. There are no 

other changes. 

Hindi : — 

Hindi like the Panj&bi has an oblique sing, for nouns in a^fonly. 
It ends in as that of the S. and Chit. M. nouns in Karh. M. 
and P. nouns in as The pl. obi. of all nouns whatever 

is formed by adding Jsff which amalgamates with the preceding 
of all nouns and the ^ of such as are mesculino and combines with 
f to form as ‘a village’, pl. ‘of villages’; ‘a horse’, 

pl, ‘ of horses’; qft 'a master’, pl, • of masters,’ In 

other cases it is simply added to the noun as qfjfj * a jackal ’, 
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ph ‘ of jackals.^ In the Brajbhaslia and in the old poets 
the oM. pi of all nouns has sf or ^ instead of as ‘ a good 
man^, ph ‘ of good mon.^ Tliis termination is also added to the 

nom. sing, to form the nom. pi. of those nouns that have no dis- 
tinctive form for it; as ‘people^ sing., pl.J ‘devotee^, 

^ ( Kabir )). 

Giijaru/i : — 

In G. tlio obi. form of masc. and neuter nouns ending in ^ and 3 
is formed by substituting arr for those vowels. The latter take an anu- 
Bvara in the pL, and the forms of the former for both numbers are 
alike as^n^ — «big. and pi. ‘to a liorso or horses^ ‘a 
plantain^ %o5f — %o5T^ sing, ‘to a plantain^, %oST% ph ‘to plantains’. 
But tlie nom. pi. forms of these are and ^551, wlience it aj) pears 
that in the pi. tlie obh cases are formed by simply adding tlio termi- 
nations to the nom. ]d. and there is no sucli thing as a common ob- 
lique form. And this is the case with tiie sing, as well as tlie pi. of all 
oilier nouns; as *a man^ nom. sing., nom. ph, sing. 

ph The plural termination is and is thus used in all 
c.ases. It is added in those days even to the final an and an of nouns 
in all and ^ to distinguish the pi. forms from the sing, as 
^f^jaff nom. ph, or dat. ph But the practice has not 

yet established itself and mostly the forms without aft are used. 
Masc. and nout, nouns not ending in ^ or t arc often used in tlie ph 
without it in such instances as %in the nom. and otlier 

cases. And this is the usual practice in old G. literature; as — 
S^rsn^Ff 5^1^ (Panch.) * The marriages of the sons of other people 
are performed; ^ ^ ‘ He lias a knowledge of all 

tlie S' Astras. 

m ^\n\ wm 

%fRf r ^ 

Svargarohana by Sundarabhatta- 

* All the Brahmans of Kaliyuga will be without virtue. They will 
build their homes there. The work Svargarohana was composed 
in which there is the way of all virtues.’ 

I 5^5 im ^ m 

Kavyadohana, Tulasi. 
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‘ Many birds raise a noise. There are mountains, forests, many 
hills; over these is a crowd of monkeys. ’ 

The however is seen in fern, nouns ending in 5 , 

as— 5T^r St I 3R5 5t% II 

Svarg^rohaiui. 

^ The water of the sea and of the rivers on land ( in villages ) 
will bo dried up. ^ 

^ 5 1 ci'oft ;fff| ^ II 

Kavyad. Tulasi. 

‘There is no end of great mountains and rivers tliat exist.’ 

It therefore appears that in masc. and neut. nouns the is a 
modern innovaiion and that there was no distinction between tlie 
sing, and fd. cases except the noin. of nouns in and The true 
explanation therefore of the modern of the pi. is that fern, nouns 
in and | preserved this termination, since tliey had it in the PrA- 
ki'its, as the minor M. dialects have done, and, the sing, and pi. forms 
of masc. nouns being alike, the fern. was transferred to them after- 
wards to distinguish the pi. as is now being done to nouns in ^ 
and Thus then the G. noun may bo said to have no real Samanya- 
riipa or oblicpie form. Adjectives in ^ liowovcr have a form ending 
in when they are used to qualify a substantive in the insti*. or old 
loc. case in as ^ ^13 * this tiling was done by a 

good man ’, {rlRf ‘ boys went te tlie margin of a 

tank bnt this may be explained as a remnant of the old agreement 
between the noun and its adjective and may bo regarded as an 
instr. form and a loc. 

The BangAli and Oriya apply the case terminations direct- 
ly to the noin. and tliere is no oblique form. The new termi- 
nations being, as in all the modern languages, the same for both 
numbers and there being no oblique form to express tljo dis- 
tinction between them as in M. S. II. etc., those languages, like the 
Giij., wel’O under the necessity of deriving some expression for 
denoting plurality. The G. found its fern, and employed it for 
this purpose, but the B. and 0. had no such distinctively pi. termi- 
nation left to fall back upon and so they have recourse to the use of 
a word signifying collection such as originally ‘direction, row, 
line’, ffqpj and etc. after the noun, the plurality of which 
is to bo expressed. Thus ‘ a king’, ‘ of a king ’, 
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* of kings ’ lit. ‘ of the direction row or line of a king. ’ Sometimes 
the word is attacked to the gen. sing, as to express the 

gen. relation between ?T 3 Tr and which is understood in the first 
expression. To nouns denoting inferior. animals and such W'^ords 

are appended and such otliers as to those signifying inanimate 
creatures as ‘ of a dog ’ ‘ tlogs. ’ Tlie Oriya sign 

of the plural is for rational and animate creatures and 
fnrer etc. for irrational or inanimate, as 5^ ‘a boast \ 5^ sing. ‘ of a 
beast ‘ of beasts. ^ The Ik adds to the nom. sing, of 

luinies of rational creatures to form the nom. pi., while 
etc. are ai>plicd to the rest, hbig’, ‘kings’; *a dog\ 

‘dogs.^ The O. adds to ifpf to form the nom. pi. as 
This is the same as that of in M. and H. 

Noav the question is what is the nature of this SAmanya-rupa or 
oblique form, why does a noun undergo a certain modification before 
it becomes fit to receive tlie termination and what is the signification 
of tlio modified form and of the nasal tliat appears in the plural. 
Let us see how we at the present day join cei'tain words expressive 
of relation such as or qnSf with a noun. We say ^EfR^ or 

noun into the gen. case. Now this 
is convertible with in wdiicli is the oblique form of ^ 

the demonstrative. Similarly we append even some of the case tevmi- 
nations to the gen. as Rffi ‘lean not do the work;^ 

*there is no spirit ( lit. water ) in him’. May the 
Samanyarupa then be an original genitive ? The gen. is used in the 
Prakrits and even in Pali not only with indopendent words but is 
made the base of some cases also as we have seen and the case termi- 
nations fittached to it, thus xp^ is acc. sing, of ‘ I Mn the PAli 

and the Pr., imil instr., m\tu abl., ^oc, in the latter, in 

which instances the usual terminations of those cases are added to the 
original gen. form W. We find everywhere in the history of our 
languages that after a time the terminations in some cases come to 
have an independent sense and then they are detached from the ori- 
ginal base and used like ordinary post-positions. Tlius, before the 
loc. ^ was appended to qqf it must have acquired some such sense as 
‘in the interior of^ and that the wdiole expression might mean 

‘in the interior of me.’ Similarly in the Apabhraiiis'a some of the 
postpositions which came into use and which as*I shall hereafter show 
have grown into our case terminations are used with the gen. of th^ 
noun to which they are attached. Thus ; — 
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5^ ‘ I pine away for thee, pT 

beloved, but thou for another’, in which we have the postpositions 
and having the sense of ‘for’ used with the genitives (f# ‘thy’ 
and ‘of another’. And if we examine the oblique forms them- 
selves wo shall find that they are derived from the Apbhr. and Pr. 
genitives. Thus the form in ^ sing, and pi. which nouns in 
3^, 371 take is derived from the Apbhr. f sing, and or 3 f j)!. 

derived from Pr. iet aud of. Tlie grammarians give the Apbhr. sing, 
termination as ^ buf< 5 is also found, as in 37975 in the above quota- 
tion and in the following occurring in an old work: — 

^ n»in[ I ^ II 

‘The wealth of Kanha was like the aflluonco in the house of Indra’ 
where ^5 is gen. sing. The 5 of for instance is reduced to 39, the 
aspirate being lost, as is often the casein the vernaculars, and we have 
5 ^ or 57777. Similarly 3 t of the pi. combines with the preceding 3? 
into 37T and we have 57777. The second form | and ^ is derived from 
the gen. of nouns in 5 or | masc. or fern. Thus is the Pr. gen. 
sing, from which we have the sing, obi., and pi. the of of, 
which is reduced to 3 t as in the other case and we have % 7 ft 3 f “’37 as 
jjroved in the last lecture generally goes out in the vernaculars 
after a long vowel even when medial and after a short dis- 
similar vowel when final and hence we have the obi. pi.; or 

the sing, f may be derived from another fern. gen. termination 37 
or the masc. 37 for 5, which before the preceding short 5 goes out 
since it is final, as The fourth form 3 and ^ is simi- 

larly derived from masc. and fern, nouns in 3 or 3; as 7375^-13755- 
obi. M. though we have not this word in this form in M. 
gen., ^77^ obi. sing. M.; obi. pi. M. The 

fifth form in 17 sing, and 377 pi. is from fern, nouns in 377 ; Pi** ^ 7^5 
or f^f 3 ii 7777 -f^ M. obi. sing, and ( 5 rn 77 *^-!% 5 i 7737 -f 37 i 77 M. obi. pi. The 
third form | sing, and 37T ph is a mixture of the second and the fifth 
and the nouns that take it form their oblique on the type of the fifth 
in the Goan, and M&l. The 8 indhi in its 37 of the sing, of its first 
and second forms shortens the 377 of the M. e. the two 37 form one 
strong 37; while in its third or fourth it either dispenses with the 
special oblique or this is the same as the nom., as in the case of the 
S^s St» HTOLetc. Jhe Sindhi plural oblique has one form 37 J, like 
the corresponding M. 17, which appears to be from the Apbhr. of the 
gen. pi. of nouns in short 5 or 3 given by Kramadis'vara and the rest 
present the gen. 3 in an nnoorrupted form. Of th^se 3^ which all fom. 
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norms and one set of masc. nouns take appears to be a combination 
of the fern. nom. pi. gr and the gen. o, to the nom, pi. of these 

nouns the obi. was added instead of to the original base. The P, 
pi. is the same as the M. and the H. is from the Apbhr. g of 
nouns in % or 3^. Or it may be explained as a combination of the fern. 

with the nasal of the gen. as the Sindhi is. The Braj tj also 
presents the gen. termination in an unchanged form. This then is the 
way in which the oblique forms are derived, but as usual the law of 
false analogy and simplification has been in operation even here and 
thus while the M. represents them in a pristine condition, the Sindhi 
has reduced them to few'or types and the P. and H. and perhaps the 
G. to one and the B. and O. have dropped them altogether. 

It now remains to show why nouns wdth various endings inflect 
tlie obi. in M. and S. according to the same typo. I have already 
showm that the oblique terminations and ^ properly belong to 
nouns in Siiidhi masc. nouns in are as observed on a former 
occasion really nouns in ST, 3 being the nom. sing, termination, 
whence tliey take in tlie sing. ^tF shox'tened to ST- Nouns in 9TF Mar. 
and P, and in also form their oblique according to this type, 

but the sing, base ends in TFF IT in M. and i^ in others. These 
nouns, as shown in the last but one lecture, w^ere originally nouns 
augmented by the addition of qff. Thus Skr. is Pr. or 

since ^ is pronounced ij, and wdth f or 9T fhe gen. termination 
becomes ^lT + «T=^^in which by hasty pronunciation becomes 
but in the older M. poets we find also. Now in the state 

oC vjj g q it may become, as I have once stated, ^1* as for 

becomes or %55 and after a long vowel the following 3? is elided, 
whence we have the form of the M. dialects and S. and P. and H. Simi- 
larly wo have the plural Neuter nouns in ai’e also nouns with 

a final as has been shown, hence their oblique is like that of the 
Masc. nouns in ^TF* + ^T of the gen. =%oZ^T 

"%o 5 iFF. Similarly i^ = ^5piQT9Ts='5sraFiR etc. Masc. nouns in f 
also take this form. If they do so they must bo nouns in ^ origi- 
nally and as a matter of fact we do find some of them at least to be 
so. Thus is ^^91 Pr., ^tiRrT Sk.; wherefore we have «TF= 

5=5FSin; is Pr. and with the gen. 5 or ^T the obL 

?FC^= 5 fio 5 ITF; cFFf&F^ Pr. and with ^ for f obi. etc. Similarly 

is wliere with gen. sr we have M. ijtrqi; qrift is 

and thence qfnn. S. is Pr. which is the S. obi. 

form, since the effect of two coming together is in tliis language 

31 
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to preront the usual elision and form one strong We thus see 
that most Mar* & S. masc. nouns in | & M. neuter nouns in % are 
derived from Pr. nouns having a final ST representing Skr. ^ or any 
other syllable. In the same way Skr. is Pr. ^ST thence 
and with the gen. 3T for y the M. obi.; so also M. must be 
Pr. WRWi Skr. M. Pr. sfw^T, Skr. i|c^, in order that with 

the gen. RT they may yield or sfT^- Neuter 1(4 is Skr. 

and hence by the combination of lTf«T + «f we have if^ or 
S. ITF5 must have been <TT3I( from and the aspiration being tx'ans- 
ferred to if w^e have which is the obi. form. Thus then those 

M. & S. masc. nouns in ^ and M. neuter nouns in ^ which take 
this oblique form were Pr. nouns in 3T representing a Skr. syllable 
ending in ^5 mostly Now these vernacular nouns in 5 or ^ and ^ 
or 3; which in Skr. liave not a syllable like w 03' ^ at the end must 
have the ^ attached to them in the Pr. and Apbhr., as we have 
seen it was, to nouns in ^ which on that account have become nouns 
in or 3TT in the modern languages. Those fern, nouns in ^ that have 
I and ^ for their s&m^nyarupa terminations must be Skr. & Pr. nouns 

as they are as a matter of fact; as is Pr. or ) 
Skr. ^41; fim is Pr. and Skr. (5n%; Skr. Pr. 

Skr. Ih'. Skr. Sfpfi, Pr. and a good many modern 

Tadbhavas such as ?[?(, from etc.; others 

that end in | and take these terminations wore also originally nouns 
in 5 or I as gf , Skr. and othei's. Some masc. nouns in | which 

form their obi. in this way must also be derived from correspond- 
ing nouns in | as is from the Skr. and Pr. Nom. sing. 

And modern Tatsamas in or 5 of course can only take this form. 
Similarly tliose nouns that form their oblique by taking 3; and i: 
must be originally nouns in 3 or 3;. Modern Tatsamas ending in 
these vowels also take these forms. 

The fifth form has already been traced to the Pr, gen. of fern, 
nouns in 3n whence those nouns that take tlie foi'm in M. must have 
been originally nouns ending in that vowel. Thus 3f^T, Pr. Skr. 

Skr, ( mod. Tad. ); in?si; ifru— 

fjw; '(N or ^wn; Il'ST— Iran— etc. 

All modern fem. Tatsamas in 3Tt are inflected in this way. Prom 
the fact that fem. nouns in ^ take Sf! for the pi. obi. it would appear 
that they were originally nouns in 3TT. we know must have 
been Skr, siiice the masc. is Its gen. pi. in Pr. therefore 

was whence we have <^1111 but the sing. obi. whiph is 
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lilO same as llie nominative is riot formed as it should bo according 
to our theory. But, as observed before, the Goan, and have 

faithfully pi’cserved the old tradition here though the ordinary M. 
has lost it and in this instance applies the case terminations to the 
Nom. and not to special obi. form as the other languages do to a 
much greater extent. The Goan, and Mai. s&manyarupa of is 

from Pi\ gen. the last two vowels combining into 

and the f and into Ij. Other instances are Skr. 

5!^— sri^. msSt— g^— a- 

the sing. obi. of which in the Goan, and Mai. aie STI^? 

STo 5 % etc. Similarly those fern, nouns that take this type of the obi, 
must have been nouns in 3Tf representing such a syllable as cp(. 
Thus M. ^ is Pr. Skr. and with the 5 or of 

tlic gen. sing, is and with 9?t of the pi. ; also 

or ^ a louse Skr. The last and also 

have also the obi. form in and Several other nouns also niasc. 
and fern, ending in | and ^ 5 ; have tlie ^ and ^ form of tlie obi. as well 
as the or ^ and 9f|f forin.This arises from the practice of adding 
or optionally in the Pr., just as there are some nouns which, as 
we have seen, end botli in and 3|f. In this way the several types 
of the M. stoSnyarilpa arose from different sets of Pr. nouns, but 
it is not meant that all those nouns that in the present state of tlie 
languages take one or other of those types were derived from tlie 
corresponding PrA,krit set. After the forms came into use words 
from foreign languages for instance were introduced which can not 
of course be traced to the Priikrit and those were assigned to some 
one form according to tlie gender in the first place and then to fancy 
or accident; there is no reason why should be for its 

oblique and not ^^5% or and not the tradition with re- 

gard to some Pr. nouns also must have been forgotten and then they 
also have been in the condition of those foreign nouns and must have 
been treated likewise and to a certain extent oblivion is the reason 
why we have two forms in the case of some nouns and no other. 

This then is clearly the origin of the oblique forms ; and all 
the facts especially in the Mar^th^ language harmonize so completely 
with it that there can be no doubt whatever as to its truth. And 
no other case than the gen, would have served the purpose of recon- 
struction* When a language is in an early stage of growth and 
case forms such as the loc. sing, are made up by joining two words 
such as *a shining being’ and 5 this or here, imagination is 
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wanted to connect the here or thin witli ilio shining being /. <?. 
in the i)lacc of the shining being. But when a langiuigo lias got 
the means of expressing the relation denoted by of it is necessary 
that it should be used in connection with the new })ost-positiun 
otherwise the sense would be incomplete. And thus in Skr., Pr, and 
tlie modern languages all such postpositions are aj^pencled to the gen. 
case. The gen. forms of nouns as they were in the Prakiits and the 
Apabhrams'a have descended to the Mai-ilthi only somewliat phoneti- 
cally altered, while the principal change that the nouns or crude forms 
have undergone is tlie loss of final or answering to such a Skr, 
syllable as or when preceded by a dissimilar vowel /' e. 5 or 
while the otlier languages have inmost instances taken this mutilated 
crude or nom. form as tlie base for all oblique cases, the IM. confines 
it to its own place and uses the old gen. e very wli ere and without 
exception if we take the minor dialects also into consideration. Tlie 
other languages have of course, as has been sliown, preserved tliis 
gen. in Bonie cases and of them all the S. in the largest niniiber of 
instances. Some sucli as tlie H. and P. have generalized the pi. foi-m 
of one set of nouns and use it for all. The M. cases are thus more 
difficult to the learner tlian those of the other languages but that 
is a matter with which we are not conceimed here. 

We will no'w proceed to the consideration of the new termina- 
tions, These have not necessarily sprung up from independent 
words. We have seen that the old terminations such as the of the 
instr. have been detached and consitituted into postpositions. 
But the most common method the vernaculars have resorted to is to 
attach the case forms of certain Avords to the gen. of the nouns. 
The acc. and dat. terminations in the verious dialects are these: JI. 
ni, Braj B. O. f , S. P. mf, G. M. ^ and 
it is used in poetry. Of these ^ has been discussed. Tlie M^l. and 
Goan, have for pronouns and tho former ^ for nouns and the 
latter Khftndes’i lias % P. has also for i?. Old Bengali 

has also a dative in 

Mah. Nalop. I. 

* The swan said to Vaidarbhi with human speech.’ 

Here we see a good many languages have tho termination with 
an initial What is its origin P Dr. Caldwell traces it to tho Dra- 
vldian 5 . But in our whole investigation Wo have not yet met a 
Dravidian influence in the grammar of our languages. Dr. Trump 
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deriveK tJie S. ^ and B. % from Tlie last may not unlikely 

have been derived from it but the aspiration of tlio S. ^ is not 
accounted for. Trump attributes it to the voAvel but we have seen 
that in tlie old Pr. tliis goes out leaving nothing but 9T, 5, or ^ e, 
the consonantal portion of it which is subordinated to the vowel 
portion leaves no trace. There is no other instance in which is 
known to exert such an influence. The flindi he also derives 
from and not But here the anus vara is not accounted for and 
is regarded as inorganic. Besides, as Mr. Beames remarks, is not 
a word likely to yield the sense of a dative. It is never used in Skr. 
or l^r. as equivalent to To be able to arrive at the probable or 

correct etymology of any of these terminations it is necessary to 
collect and compare any more ancient forms of it tliat may possibly 
be found. Now tliere are sindi forms in tiie case of the H. and 
the Braj spf. Tlie old H. poets often use and even for 

instance in Tulsidas's Bamayan we have 

5fra i ^ sn|f ii 

‘The sun and lire swallow all liquids. Nobody calls them stupid.’ 

‘lie burned Kama but gave a boon to Eati; this was an excellent 
act done by the ocean of mercy.’ 

fISR %% ^ II 

‘ lie gave various gifts to the monkeys and the Bi^ahmans’, 

^I5l ^If I ^ II 

‘ Proper seats were given to all ; my mouth is one, how shall I 
relate the festivities ?’ 

^ ^ sr 3115 I 

‘ Met Kaikayi again, but the agitation of the heart did not sub* 
side r 

Now we have seen that often in the' modern languages the 5 of 
older words is dropped; and tlius from we have ^ and then q§|f 
or ^ by the usual rule that we have noticed in going over the vowel 
changes. Fi’cm ^ the MMvani and Goan. qRr is derived. The ^ and 
are also traced to f;?i by Dr. Trump. But Mr. Beames derives 
them from ‘ armpit, side ’ ■which becomes and then and 

the anusvftra he traces to the accusative and thus supposes to be 
the original of !E«jr is preserved in the modern languages in the 
form of but the further change of <01 to 5 in the suffix he ac- 
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counts for by considering it to be a later Tadbhava. And correspond- 
ing to tliese two forms be says we have the two forms of fhe 

ordinary word H. ‘ a place ’ and in the f of I have no 

hesitation in saying that Mr. Beames is altogether wrong in de- 
riving 3Tp etc. and farther on or mt from IRWR, 

Such new expressions in the face of the many good old 
words existing in Skr. and Pr. could not have come in ordinary ver- 
nacular use. The B. etc., which have led.Mr. 

Beames to this etymology are manifestly new combinations of ^ and 
||R, ^ and l|R, ^ and HR like the barbarous compounds 
of Skr. and foreign w ords derived by the Bengali in its poverty of tlie 
old Tadbhava element. Neither should we derive the M. and later 
from tR^^HR the face of the Pr. from Skr. 3R or 
wdiich we find everywhere in Pr. works. Now as regards 
addition to the objection which Mr. Beames has not succeeded in 
answering, it is to be observed that the word is found nowdiore used 
in that sense in old H., G. or M. literature and, that it might be 
the original of the dat. case-affix in nearly all the languages, it is 
necessary that it should have been used extensively in Skr. or Pr. or 
in old literature of the modern languages. 

One chief and important source of the modern case affixes has 
been overlooked by all those who have written on vernacular plii- 
lology. The words most fitted to expi’ess case relations are the 
pronouns and the old Aryan case endings have properly been ti’aced 
by comparative philologists to pronominal I’oots. Even in the verna- 
cular speech of tlie day we use pronominal expressions when a 
simply general sense is wanted as ift * I went to 

( lit. ) the here of Govinda’ z, e, to Govind’s place. ^ m 

‘I sent my servant to your here’ e. yonr place. | 
5?!#^ WP ‘ I went to Murlidhar’s there’ e. place. These 

and are really remnants of the old Pr. locatives of fapj (in 
the forms f or R ) and fR. If these were more extensively used 
they would in the course of time become terminations; and for 
the Pr. and Apbhr. loc. of has become a termination in H. as 
Ir hI IRT ‘I went to the there of the town’; ‘ to him or 

for him.’ In the Apabhrams’a according to Hemachandra and 
were used as postpositions in the sense of ‘for’, ‘ on account of’ as in 
the verses formerly given Ac. These, as they are, 

appear like instrumental plurals of the pronouns j%n and and 
they may be so really. The instr. and abl. may pass into the dat. and 
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this into either. For of the several relations denoted by the first 
two oases one is that between a cause and its effect or reason and 
conclusion and a confusion between an antecedent cause or reason 
and the final cause or purpose is natural. This last is generally 
indicated by the dat. case. Even tlie English preposition for has 
these two senses. In the sentence, * I bought the book for my own 
use it signifies the purpose; and in such a one as ‘ for this, let 
people beware ’ it denotes an antecedent reason. In the same 
way or are in M. used in both these senses. In 

ift ‘ I took so much trouble for him ’ it has a dative 

sense and in WTfllS} awft ^ ^ ^ ‘ for this, such a thing should 

never be done' it has an ablative sense. This fact must be borne 
in mind as we go on discussing the origin of the case forms, 
and ruff therefore may be instrumentals. This explanation is sup- 
ported by the fact that another Apbhr. postposition in the sense of 
‘ for ’ or ‘ on account of ’ given by Hemachandra is which is 

evidently the sing, instr, of a possessive suffix to be hereafter 
mentioned. The pi. case forms may become adverbs or postposi- 
tions as the Skr. * slowly, and 3%: ‘low’ and ‘high* which 

must originally have been instr. plurals. Another* explanation of 
these forms is that they are derived from the Pr. gen, plurals ilro 
and the fC being changed to %. The gen, has all along been 
used in the sense of the dat. In Skr. itself it is often so and in the 
Pr. it drove out the old dat. altogether and was used instead. In old 
M. poetry the obi. form, which we have traced to the Pr. gen., is 
often used for this case or, since in the Apbhr. nouns the termination 
was used for loc. pi. also, the forms and are not unlikely 
to be referred to that case. The loc. is another case which can 
readily be adapted to express a dat. acc. sense. Tulsidasa frequent- 
ly adds d to nouns to form this case. Thus — 

^ «ni*nsiT i 

‘ The god of love was afraid when he saw Rudra. ’ 

WIN I 

Wf II 

‘ Having restored Janaki to B4ma and bowing your head at his 
lotus feet and giving the kingdom to yoiir son go to a forest and 
adore Raghun&tha.’ 

That these several cases may pass into the dat. acc. is also 
proved by the fact that the forms of the Apabhrams'a gerund 
or infinitive of purpose, which has essentially a dative sense, are 
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derived from them. Thus Homachandra gives these terminations 
of tlio infinitive: as in for giving ’ whicli is an acc. 

of the pot. part. as in ‘ for doing ^ in which the case 

termination is dropped., as in * for breaking ’ which is 

the gen. pi. of and as in enjoying ’ whicli 

is loc. sing, or pi. of ^g = ;qi n Pr. for Skr. Thus then in the 

Apabhrarns’a pronominal forms had begun to be used as postposi- 
tions for expressing case relations. It is not unreasonable, there- 
fore, to expect that we should find traces of the practice' in our 
modem case forms and the forms themselves that wei'e used in 
that dialect. 

The Apabhrams'a dat. postposition survives in the S. ^ the 
aspiration is thrown on % so as to make it ^ and the following 
vowel is dropped. We have already seen several instances of this 
process but T wdll add one or two more to the point. The Pr. 

‘ where ’ is in the Goan, and M&l. Hf? ‘ thei'o’ ^^5 * here ’ 
fq. Often the old f is dropped in the modeims and thus wo have 
fiwi the B. %. The old IT. termination ^75 is the Pr. ‘where,' 
so that originally the sense of was * Rama’s somewhere,’ 

* Send to Rama’s somewhere ’ and ‘ give it to Rama’s somewhere ’ 
came afterwards to mean ‘send it to R^rna’ and ‘ give it to R&ina. ’ 
The 5 of the loc. is here dropped as is mostly the case in the 
pronominal locatives which in the modern languages as well as the 
Prakrit liave become adverbs of place; such are relative ‘where’, 
^ ‘there’, ‘here’, and ‘where’ interrogative which 

liave become ^TfT, ?n 5 Ti W and and in Tulsidas and 

Sometimes the f is preserved in the cuiTent speech as in 2 |qfT or 
H., i G. The other dat. termination tiie origin of or ^ 1 r, 

is either the ablative or genitive form of since ^ was in Apbhr. 

the termination of both these cases. The 0. ^ is another form 
of this The is from the Apabhr. as % from Tlie 

B. has this affix also nsed principally in the case of inanimate 
creatures. 

filial I 

*There is smell to smoke and from that harm to the eye results.’ 

t 

‘The lion said to him.’ 

The S. has it also. 

fipKFl^t ‘ He went for Imnting.’ gfi qdbffl * went on 

a travel.’ 
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The P. mi like the H. ^ is from «fi ‘there,’ 

The M. 55T is to be connected with similar terminations in its 
own dialects and the other languages. Khtodeshi has %, H. possesses 
a postposition or P. S. all in the sense of ‘for’, Braja 
^ or ‘up to.’ The old H. poets have also'Is or i55|| in the sense of the 
M. ^ t. e. ‘to’ or ‘at:* 'again and again they fall 

at her feet;’ ipcfe ‘joyfully he arose an d pressed him to 

his bosom.’ Then there are other forms in all the languages from esiT. 
Goan.'has^nfl in the sense of ‘to’ or ‘with,’ as Iff^ ‘speak to 

or with me.’ H. ^ ‘up to*; P. ^ ‘near, to;’ ‘from contact with;* 
S. ?Slf)r*99t ‘on account of;’ B. ‘for, on account of.’ In Gr. 

and II. poetry or are used in these senses and M, has 

9^*51 or also. All these forms are derived from the old Skr. root 
?S5l| to adhere or stick. The past pass. part, of this is fSPff, Pr. 55H|. This, 
like many similar participles, is made the base of verbal forms in Pr. 
and we have 55ni^==?S5!ft ‘adheres, sticks.’ From this wo have 

M. G. B. by the usual rules, but S. generally and H. some- 
times do not lengthen the preceding vowel when one of the two con- 
sonants is dropped and we have and though 0RRT is also 
used in the latter. There is another form of this root 

which is made up according to the 10th Conjugation or which is 
properly the causal and, when the termination is dropped as is often 
the case, wo have and by the elision of ?t the root becomes 
and thence, by the usual introduction of If or OTf or How 
exists in the Goan, and in the S. while M. has These 

mean ‘to make to adhere,’ ‘apply,’ ‘bring in contact.’ From and 
or all the forms we have above noticed have originat- 
ed. are absolutives as also M. while the 

other M. form Is the loc. sing, of the noun ^5fJ| ‘contact’ or 
‘nearness.’ The Braj. must be from the old Apbhr. absol. of 
The M. dat. ?5f must be from such a form as ‘having 
applied’ or ‘for applying,’ since the final ^ of terminations is dropped 
in this language as in ‘tongues’ from The dative pi, 

termination sn represents an euphonic change of ^ necessitated by 
the preceding anusv&ra. Instances of this change of to Jf have 
been given in a previous lecture. Chit, has both sif and 
This JfT is by some traced to the of of the Pr, gen. pi. as ^ to the 
^ of the gen, sing. The Chit, however has or in the pi, 
while 9Y alone is the sing, termination and the sameness of 
the sing, and pi. terminations is the great peculiarity of the 
32 
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moflern dialect, whence the Chit, m \fi it form of and if 
so then it must be so in the standard Marathi also. Mr. Ueanies 
thinks the G. % to be originally % and thus to belong to the class 
of terminations we have just examined, the 9 being changed to 
I am not satisfied with this derivation as there is no corrobora- 
tive evidence, though the change of ® to sf is not impossible or un- 
exampled. The gen. termination sfl — 41 — ^ in this language is 
derived from the old Apabhrams'a termination ^fir, by the elision of 
the initial as will be hereafter shown. Tn the same manner the ^ 
of the acc. dat. must have been derived from the Apabhr. dat. post- 
position which, as 1 have already observed, is the instr. of 

The last or of this is changed to an anusvAra, as that of is, and, 
;jnst as this becomes H’ibiT becomes ^ and by the loss of 
Or the process which in the Apabhr. led to the formation of 
from ^ may have been resorted to when became sf in the G. 
and thus 4 the instrumental or locative of the gen. sf or its cjol. 
form. But the anusvAra of ^ which is lost in the G. instr. would 
show that it is derived directly from f!r5n>r. P. ^ may likewise bo 
referred to a form the obi. of ^for. In H. the termination ^ 
is applied in a dative sense to nouns governed by verbs denoting 
speaking ^ ‘The king spoke to the Brahman.’ It 

is used in the sense of the instr.; ‘He cut off his 

head with a sword,' |3Tr ‘Rukmini’s 

marriage with S'ri Krislinachanda took place;’ and in that of the 
abl. ‘these words fell from the mouth of 

the Brahman.’ In Braja we have ^ for % as iftffr 

‘Kabir came and said to me’; ‘He should get it explained 

from the guru.’ In old H. also it is used in the form of Tn old M., 
as I have already remarked, we have ^ in the sense of the modern 
dat. acc. ^ as : — 

JnAn. 1 — I4I. 

‘S'Arfigadhara was charioteer to Arjuna.’ 

II—IO. 

‘Thou hast made a song for Gandharvas.’ 

^ I 
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^ ^ II 

Riikmini Svayamvara I — 82. 

Pie gave that salvation to Putana which lie did not give to 
Yas'oda and Devaki, His gifts to friends and foes are alike. How 
shall 1 describe his bounty?” 

^ wir \ n 

Jnan. 1—171. 

‘ It is necessary in the battlefield to see with whom 1 should 
fight. ’ 

3?# 3!^ I ift i ii 

Jn&n. 1—176. 

‘Arjuna was looking at tlie whole force witli an agitated heart.* 

3T?ftw 1 II 

Jn&n. 11—27. 

‘And the interests of the future life will be lost along with 
those of this T 

In these three examides ^ has the sense of an instru* 
mental. We do not now use it in the sense in which it is itsed 
ill the last two passages and say and 

In tlie SaJsetie dialect, however, has these senses and also that of 
an abh as ‘He came from the village.’ 

Now we see that tlie old ]\I. poets do not make a distinction 
between the which corresponds to our modern and that which 
even now we use in the sense of tvith. They also use it in other senses 
in which it is used in H., but not in the M. of the day. The Salsette 
dialect, however, agrees with the H. in its use of this affix. H. uses ^ 
in one case which we use ^ as Some of 

these circumstances favour the supposition that the origin of the M. 
dative afiix ^ is the same as that of H. ^ and hi . m. G. poetry has 
this in the form of ^ or as ‘Declare war 

with Gujarati.’ S. has ^ and W in the sense of with. 

All these are derived from the word OT* As is usual, If is in 
the modem vernaculars changed to ^ and tbns we have and with 
the instr. affix q we have the frif of the M* poets. I have in a former 
lecture given a great many instances in which of is dissolved into f , 
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which combines with the preceding vowel into 5^. We thus get 
the old H. fiT and the Braja fit when eif and 9 form •wliile in 
G. the resulting vowel is # in g. Another change of 9^ that we 
have noticed is its loss of the labial element and reduction to a 
vowel and anusvA.ra, wherefore the word becomes or Thence 
the passes off into % as we have several times noticed, and so 
we have ^ which with the anusvara dropped is the H, The,^ 
g is sometimes, as we have seen, changed to ^ as in ^ from 
and so we have the M. Sometimes if does not take the place of 
the elided consonant and the vowels are combined, whence we have 
the S. N^ow the original sense of this word is but tliis wM 

expresses many relations, the diffei*ences between wliich become 
wider in the coni’se of time and thus the word ^ has come to 
signify according to, tvith ( as an instrument ) and from' 

The instr* termination ^ sing, iff pi. M., ^ H., P. have been 
traced by Mr. Beames to % or %, which are forms of 5?rf¥r or gsf 
etc. derived from the root ?S53rr« One groat objection is that this 
derivation does not account for the anusvAra of ^ or His argu- 
ment is that the old of the instr. having been reduced to there 
was no other instrumental case to famish the ^ of the modern instr. 

sff, hnt in the Apabhr. according to Hemachandra both these 
forms existed and the instance he gives is 

t *r| ^w»rr i 

wn arrs #»t II 

‘ By counting ( again and again ) [ the number of ] days 
which were mentioned to me by my beloved when he set out on 
his travels [ the skin of ] my fingers has worn away by the nail. ’ 
Here aiid are instances of the instrumental. 

The first two expressive of the agent in the passive construction and 
the third of the simple instrument; so that the iiror or ur of the in- 
strumental must have descended to the vernaculars. Again Mr. 
Beames says that the old H. poets do not use the instr. in *f; but the 
oldest M. poet Jn&nes'vara does use it in some cases. His agent 
i istrumental is very often that which ends in if, but instances of the 
use of Pt, which is another form of also occur. 

As 

sim «nii 

Jfi&n. 13—197. 
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‘Or whether he is going away by the wind.’ 

Jn4n. 13—214. 

‘Appears as if it will go away by the wind. 

Jnan. 13 — 280. 

‘ As the dumb may bo said to have assumed silence deliberately. 

I ■ '« I 

ST ^ « 

ST 511% ,& I qM^Sqi II 

Jnan. 13 — 347. 

‘ lie is not oppressed by heat or does not shiver by cold and is 
not tenified by anything that takes place.’ 

Here are Instances of the instr. both indicative of the agent 
and of tho simple instrument, but the termination is fw instead 
of %. Besides these there are instances of the instrumental in of of 
pronouns as ^ ITT^ Jh^n. 13 — 200 ‘By this standard,’ ^ 13-244 

‘ By which satisfaction,’ 18 — 1147 ‘ By that grace.’ 

Now I have stated my view in the last lecture that is a 
double instrumental, the first part being ^ of the old instru- 
mental in or and the second part to which that 
is reduced. Now instead of i|, the instr. f is added here. The instr. 
^ represents the ^ of the Apabhr. instr. in which we have in 
such forms as mentioned by Pischel. Hindi poets as a rule iii- 

ilicate the agent instrumental by the oblique form but Surdas uses 
tho form ending in or also. 

qspf ^ • 

SursA-gar, pada 12, page 252** 

‘Kfinha said, “There is no other God besides the mountain Govar- 
dhan.” Taking it to be the truth the king of mountains Was regard- 
ed by tbe cowherds as a great God.’ 

Here ifn^ is agent instrumental in |^. 

qrq^ fr^qiSSIT qWlft II 

q% Sift irq^ «?% qqq ll 

Sursftgar, pada 24, page 254. 


* Lucknow Edn», 1S74* 
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‘Tlie luauifested form with iJie tliousaiid arms stretched out was 
seen by allj with taste the mountain taking hold of every thing by all 
his hands etc.' 

Here is the siin])le instrumental, 

Surs^gar, pada 14, page 257, 

‘Disrespect of the lord has been shown by the cowlierds, show 
to them the fruit of it.* 

«FR 5^ affg iWI I 

Siirs^ar, pada 29, page 255. 

‘Today a certain dream was sliown me by a Being.’ 

Here is agent instrumental. 

The Ablative termination in M. is JST, MM. Chit. ^ or 
(from tTreraiid *ff), i^als. G. R. ST— ^1— ^ m, P. 8— 

»ff— «ir, fl. It, Jlraj. h, H. dial. 15. ^ n. Tlie Siiidhi ^ is 
the Pr. and Apablir. abl. of the aspii'atioii being thrown on 
as in the case of fclie dat. and in the oilier instances formei’ly 
given; so that the S. abl, etymologically means ‘fi'oin his somewhere.* 
^ and ^ are from the Ap. abl. pi. In the same way HT is 
the old abl, hJT and tlie abl. pi. of in both of whiclt tlie 
aspirate is elided but in the P. tff it is compounded with tin* preced- 
ing ?f. The form ^ ^ of the G, and P., and H. dial, and the Chit, j} 
are derived from tlie loc. sing. Pr. and Ap. of with tlie aspira- 
tion thrown on Tlie diiterences between some of the significa- 
tions of the different cases are, as T liave already observed, so mi- 
nute that they frequently run into one another and when, on account 
of this resemblance, one case form becomes identilied with another 
case, it afterwards acquires senses more widely different from its ori- 
ginal. Thus^ OTTTrtfr e. (lit.) ‘The book met me in 

the vicinity of easily passes into ‘met me from 

lUmM i. e, ‘got from RamA.’ And tlie }}. OTff is 

generally considered equivalent to ‘ E got it from the master,* thougli 

is like qpSf a loc. form meaning ‘in the vicinity of.* Thus the old 
loc. meaning ‘in that* was used as a postposition and thence came 
to mean ‘from that.’ Or the transition is first from the loc. to the dat., 
which I have spoken of, and thence to the causal abl. and afterwards 
to the local abL The Braj. and P. 3 is from the Apabhr. affix 
(s= for ) mentioned before in which we liave an instance of this 
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passage of the dat. into tlie abl., as illustrated before in the M. post- 
position In M., 8. and Tl. ^ has ])roservod the dative sense. B. 

lias the abl. fj* also, though some grammarians do not give it, but 
its sense is that of causal abl. or instr. as : — 

‘Bocamo glad on account of tlio length of its horns.’ 

?n?iw ^ 

‘From that there is harm to the eye.’ 

Of a different origin are the JVF. and and the B. 
The iirst ^ Mr. Beames, following Lassen, traces to the 
and of tlie Pr. from a fusion, as it is called, of 

hoth, ouf of whicli arose uiid, fheHl heing lost, the form 

is jfSf. In a similar way may be traced to ^7^, though its indepen- 
dent existenci* would make the supposed fusion a fiction. M. how- 
ever has no instance of the loss of final ^ and the preservation of qf; 
but the chief objection to this derivation is tlie want of corroborative 
evidence*, [t is possible, but there is nothing to make it certain or 
even probable. ]\lr. Beames quotes passages from Chanda in wliich 

and occur iu the sense of ‘ from.’ But tliey may bo derived 
from tlie present ])articiplo. The B. abl. affix is the loc. of the 
present participle of corresponding to ]\I. which has the sense 

of tlie Skr. loc. absolute as in ^ TPST * while T 

was doing he went away.’ Tn B. too this loc. has the same sense 
as ^ ^ * work while it is day. ' In II. also it is used in 

tlie same sense: TO ‘h>oking at the door 

what did ho find ho found that a lion was lying dead. ( lit. what 
is there, -a lioniying dead );' ‘ ^be told it to 

her friend immediately after dawn ( lit. after it liad dawned ).’ 

In this sense as in that of the Skr. loc. absolute the action denot- 
ed by the present participle is made the starting point of another 
action. ‘ My doing ’ in the first instance was the starting point of 
his going. And herein is the germ of an ablative. In H. ^1% is 
sometimes used in this sense as TOP# ‘outside of the house, from 
the house.’ 

In the B. ^ original sense is ‘ the tree being 

there a fruit fell.’ The M. f!f is the absolutive of and equivalent 
to fllPf ^having become’ which yields an ablative sense more direct- 
ly. The f is sometimes dropped and the termination 35T itself is 
attached in this sense to ^ ‘in\ «nc ‘above’ and ‘side’ to signify 

‘from in’, ‘from above*, ‘from the side’ as and qf^ which 
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are the ablative affixes used in cases when can not be applied; 
and 3j5f is sometimes affixed to nouns in ^ directly and not to the 
oblique form as Thus means lit. ‘the village 

having been he came.’ The MftL is the absolutive of ero instead 
of ft. The H. % has been, explained. 

We have seen that in the course of the development of our 
modern languages the genitive which even in Skr. expressed relation 
in general was used for the dative and sometimes for other cases also. 
The dative thus went out of use and to express the relations which 
it indicated various new suffixes, given and explained above, were 
brought into use and the old genitive being attenuated was felt to be 
too weak to express the usual genitive relation and was adapted to 
serve as the base of all oblique cases to which the newly con* 
stituted terminations were appended. Tlie relation of possession as 
well as other genitive relations, such as that of a thing and the ma- 
terial of which it is made, had thus no special expression left for 
them. In Skr. such relations are indicated, besides the genitive case, 
by adjectives formed from the name of the possessor, material etc. by 
the addition of specific terminations and from these mostly the 
genitive terminations in the modern languages are derived and con- 
sequently are adjectival in their nature and agree with the gender 
of the thing possessed or made. The genitive terminations are as 
follows : — 


M. >9T— ^ 
Q. sft— 

S. sSt— 3ft 
H. «I— ^ 


B. If or 1 ?^ 
0. f 


In the first lecture I have remarked that in the third stage of 
the development of Sanskrit the nominal style came into use instead 
of the verbal style or fluent style. When the language was in this 
condition adjectival forms expressive of possession or other relations 
came into use instead of the genitive case and such forms, as ; 

‘ the house belonging to him,’ 
irfN: WT: ‘ the pupil belonging to me,’ 


‘ the female friend belonging to thee,’ 
came into use instead of ‘ bis home,’ ipg ‘ my pupil,* 

^ ‘thy female friend.’ When the use of such adjectives 
became general the real genitive case, so far as it expressed pos- 
session and such other relations between nouns, was driven out 
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and adapted to express the various other relations mentioned 
before. Thus then we find that the case forms expressive of 
possession and other relations mentioned in the vernaculars are 
of an adjectival character. It is, however, curious to find that in 
onr seven modern languages they are derived from seven different 
forms in Sanskrit and Prakrit. The M. ^ ^ must be traced 
to the ^ which certain indeclinablos take in Sanskrit as or 
‘ of this place,’ ‘of that place,’ or *of what place.’ 55^ 
or must by the usual rules bo changed to 55^, to 

StW, or to or fc«W or is 

is is This ^ was generalised and gra- 

dually came to bo applied to all nouns to indicate possession and 
otlier relations. Tlie G. sft— sft— 3 are derived from the Sanskrit 
termination which is applied in the sense of possession to in- 
declinables expressive of time, such as ‘of this day,’ ‘of 

the present time,’ ‘of evening time,’ ‘of the olden time’ 

etc. This was generalised and Hemachandra gives ffOT as a noun 
expressive of ‘something related to’ or ‘belonging to’ in his grammar 
of the Apbhr. dialect. Tn the line of the verse of Prem^nanda 

‘the agony of separation affiicts’ and in the expressions 
previously given, such as and qrff ^ m ^ 

remains, it will be seen, unchanged and in this form it is often used 
in G. poetry. By the dropping of the consonant ^ it is reduced to 
or and thence to h which with masc., fern., neut. terminations 
5 ?j— t— ^ becomes — 5ft — 9 * The S. ^ are derived from the 

Sanskrit possessive termination fg* applied to a great many nouns 
and all pronouns as 9^ belonging to him, belonging to the 

liouse, belonging to or living in Gonarda. Dr. Trump assigns a 

different origin to this Sindhi ^- 5 ^, which, as well as the etymologies 
of the corresponding possessive terminations existing in other 
cognate dialects, hardly bears examination. Another way of ex- 
pressing possession is furnished by derivatives of the root 5 * to 
do or make. ’ The roar of a lion is his or act. The roar 

of a lion is a ^‘'^t t, e, it is something which belongs 

to the lion. The word therefore is adapted to express ‘ some- 
thing belonging to one, ’ Now this is in the Pr. reduced to 
as tlie t |4 of ’dpn to and the a|^ of to From this 

we have which means ‘something belonging to one’ or ‘his 
property. ’ Madayantikd, in the MMatimftdhava calls her body Ma- 
karanda’B or since he had saved it from the mouth of a 

33 
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lion. Hemacliandra gives as a noun in the Apabhr. dialect ex- 
pressive of the thing connected with another. The instance he gives 
is Sf| ‘ From whose mouth grass 

falls down in consequence of tlie roar which is the of the Uon. ’ 
He also gives in Ids grammar of the pi’incipal Pr^ki-it as a 
termination having the sense of possession as in ‘ yours’ like 

Thus then %?[ which was first a noun came to be used 
as a postposition expressive of possession and was used as such in 
the principal Pr&kvit and by the G. and H. poets : 

t 5*15^ 'w I 

Tulasi. 

* I am the stick of the blind [ women J and the wealth of a 
weak [ woman ].’ 

|f*T ^ ^ WIR II 

Samaladfts. 

‘If the command of tlie lord is received I will dry up the wdiole 
ocean.’ 

One of Kabira^s SAkld is — 

W sfitm »Tft II 

‘A dog enters a room [made up] of mirrors and runs about and. 
seeing his own image, he barks and barks until he dies,' 

There is another instance: 

inff ^ ^ ^ ii 

‘I put down from head the parcel containing nectar. To wdiom- 
soever I say that T am one, to me he speaks in return two or four.’ 

Here we have as a possessive postposition. Similarly in 
Tulasid^s’s E&m^yan we have sfjj WiX. ‘give us nows 

about Bibhishana,* where also we have the same postposition. When 
the initial ap is dropped we have which we find in the Hindi 
^ and as in Kabir’s S^khi, 

n sip&r #if «n^r i 

iro ^ ftf qro ii 

‘If you want me give up the desire for everything else; become 
mine; and you will have everything else with you.’ is the gene* 
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ral postposition in the B. as ‘of sin,’ *of God,’ ^ *of a 
Jiouso.’ Prof. Hornle and Mr. Beamcs derive the suffix from the 
Skr. past part. which they say is reduced to and tlience 

to But T have not met with a trace of as the Pr. form of 

fi?f. The usual form of it is or Besides, the % of is 

inorganic, being simply an euphonic augment. Such an euphonic 
augment can not persist throughout centuries as the of ^ has 
done until it was perpetuated in the form of in the B. Besides, 
is, as we have seen, used as a noun in the sense of property, 
'I’ll ere is no indication tiiat a past pass. part, can be so used. It 
may be used as an abstract noun, as in the sense of ‘going.' So 
may at the best ac(]_uii*e the sense of hloing,’ but the transi- 
tion of ‘doing’ to ‘property’ is hardly possible. Another derivative 
of tlie root f; has also supplied the vernaculars witli a termination 
expressive of the genitive sense; and tliat is A good many 
avoi ds in Sanskrit liave this qfTlC appended to them such as 
‘bringing fame,’ ‘obedient,’ ‘servant,’ ‘the sun,’ 

‘a writer’ etc. The original sense is ‘one who does the thing’ 
expressed by the nouns to which ^ is appended, but the derived 
senses are many, such as cause, habit, obedience and any other rela- 
tion into wdiich the doing of a thing brings one with another. When 
the particular nature of this relation is left out of siglit the general 
sense is ‘related to' or ‘belonging to.’ Thus originally meaning 

‘tlic maker of light' comes to denote ‘belonging to light;' a certain 
person wlio is or the doer of the writing is a person related 

or belonging to the writing. Thus came gradually to signify a 
genitive relation like the terminations qq etc. noticed above. 

In the MarAthi is applied in ordinary use to the name of a place 
to denote ‘one residing in it' or generally ‘belonging to it’ as 
‘belonging to K^s'i’, ‘belonging to Poona.' Instances of this 

qjH* occur in the old Hindi i)oets ; thus in Tulsidas’s RA»mftya^ 
we have— 

n# ^ 3^ i - 1 

Eaink. 

*I will not set aside ilie advice of N^rada,’ 

3^ ^ ^ I 

( Ditto ). 

‘Again and again reflecting in lier mind she (Parvati) assnined 
the form of Sita.’ 
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*r m*n 1 

( Ditto ). 

*I did not obey tlie word of Sliankar.’ 

>TO[rsT m ^ I5 1 

* oil Bharadv^ja, bear now another reason for the birth of 
B^ma/ 

In Kabir too we meet with this termination as in: — 

Stsn (^) ^ I 

3*5^ W ( % ) giT HTft j . 

KAbir's Bamayan, 1 — 4th Chaiipal* 

* Then the mother was asked b3' Brahma “who is thy husband 
and whose wife art thou.” ’ 

Here we have ov in which we have the feminine of 

the termination In Sanskiut is almost as mucli used as 
after nouns and the signification is similar. This sRft is sometimes 
used in the Bangui in a genitive sense as in *of your hon- 

our,’ *of to-day,’ *of yesterday.’ From qp?;, when the 

initial consonant is dropped, we have the Oriya genitive suffix as 
in while qfjft gives us the 3|pcof the Hindi ggffH ‘yours,’ 

‘ours’ and of the Guj. ‘thine,’ ‘yours,’ ifpft ‘mine,’ 

* ours.’ 

Another derivative of the root % the past pass. part. fiH, changed 
to in the Prakrit, has been appropriated in Hindi to express 
genitive relations. As the obi. form has been determined to be a 
remnant of the old genitive the ^^Jippended to it must mean ‘done of 
( by ) the thing or person’ denoted by the obi. form. The idea of 
‘ a thing done by one’ passes easily into a thing belonging to one. qf&^- 
‘a poem composed by a Pandit’ becomes easily 
e. the poem of a Pandit. The terminations flur, ^ exist in 
old Hindi along with and The easiest explanation 

of the Panjabi ^ appears to be that, like the Hindi ^ — qfit, they 
are derived from the past pass. part, of ^ ‘to give’ in the form of 
made up on the analogy of from f. Other explanations may 
also be given. It may be said that the — ft of Marvari dialect and 
certain G. and H. pronouns which results from the Sanskrit was 
changed to or as these consonants are frequently confound* 
fed with each other; and thence or passed into or 
Tlie Sanskrit sut&xes used by tbe vernaculars to express genitive re. 
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lations must have a final ^ added to them, since, like augmented 
nouns, the masc. noni. sing, ends in or 3!Tr and the feminine in 
Thus for tlie original of the M. we must have for the G. 

for S. for H. and for old H. and 

and for and for lu the fourth lecture 

I have given several instances of the addition of «K to all sorts of 
nouns and adjectives. 

Tlje new loc. termination in II. are Braj. and P* 
►S. G. ifi, M, aud B. The forms witli an initial 

If are derived from the Skr. ifuq whicli lias undergone sovieral 
transformations. In old H. and G. poetry it occurs in the foims of 
Iflff and If^ etc. as: — 

iRinif I 

Tulsi., BMa-K. 

SS'iva resolved in his mind.’ 

ft I 

( Ditto ). 

‘Those were safe at that time whom Raghuvira protected.’ 

(Ditto ). 

‘Once in Tretayuga.’ 

Sft ^ ^ SRlI I 

‘He announced the intelligence in the palace.' 

»nff I M 

Prem^nuiid's Sud&m&num Charitta. 
*0 Sudilma, I have gone through ten incarnations on this earth.* 

*nft ^r|5Ft Histi 

‘Everybody fled to Soratlia.’ 

The Braj. is from Ifjfif, the f being elided and ^ and | com- 
bining into while in the S. and H. if they form q. In the G. iff 
the whole of inft is dropped. ifff| is loc. sing, of ifnj for iftlf. The 
P. and B. ^ is from the loc. of or^lfl which we have noticed 
as an Apbhr. dative post-position. H.-^ is from Skr, which first 
becomes then qf^r, and then qff or qj, and the loc. of qf| is qf^' 
or qf which is its shortened form, qt^ is used as a post-position 
in H. and and qp^tf, the loc. forms, in G. and M. respectively. 
The forms q|fi| and q|{ occur in the old H. poets as 
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^ Inffir ^ qiff i 

Tulasi, Cill.-K. 

SS'iimbhu wont to Agastya.’ 

^ I 

Tulsi. 

*Tho monkey went to RA-ma/ 

The M. is from Skr. and its initial is dropped after 
a dissimilar vowel as etc. 

^ We will now briefly examine the reconstructed verbal forms. 
We have observed that the materials out of whicli the case forms 
are constructed are not only independent words having, as in an 
earlier stage of a language, specific significations, tlie combination 
of which nearly constitutes the idea required to be expressed; but 
also independent case forms and existing terminations which Jiave 
acquired a specific sense. Thus when the terminations came into 
use for both numbers of the cases the B. and tlie 0. have had re- 
course to the use of independent words such as ‘a row’ and Ijpr 
‘a measure or class,’ ‘all’ etc. to express plurality, while the G. 
employed the already existing plural termination t^rid sucli 
forms as ^1(5 and loc. and abl. w^ere used to express case rela- 
tions and afterwards grew into terminations wlien their etymological 
sense was forgotten. We have also seen that, as in the case of the 
now words that come into a language, the now forms at first express 
inadequately the sense they are designed to convey but in the course 
of time imagination and usage give them a definite signification; 
or like words the forms come by natural transitions to express 
different relations from those they did before. Thus it was that the 
abl. and the loc. ^ or ^ became dat. affixes or the loc. of the 
pi’esent participle came to express an abl. rolatiojii. Wo shall find 
these principles at work in the reconstruction of tlie verb also; and 
there too you will meet with verbal forms made up by applying the 
old personal and other terminations to new bases which are adjec- 
tival in their nature or by adding verbal forms to them or by 
appending independent words. The M., S., B, and 0 . make up some 
of their tenses and moods in the first way ; the others do not. We 
will first examine these. The bases for their formation are as 
a matter of course the participles that have come down from the 
PrAkrits apd there are no other. These are the i^resent, past and 
the potential participles which are, as I have just said^ adjectival in 
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their nature. Since an adjective must agree with the noun which 
it qualifies in number and gender our new verbs must express both 
the«je and the person of the nominative. The old verbal forms 
examined in the last lecture express, as Skr. and Pr. verbs do, only 
the number and person because they liave descended to us fi’om 
those languages. Tn the modern dialects tliose adjectives only that 
end in or agree with the noun to which they are referred i, e. 
take the fern, termination | when the noun is feminine and the 
plural ones when it is plural as «Hi35!-?5r M. H. ‘a black horse/ 

hi black mare,’ ijtlf ‘black horses,’ 

Similarly G. and S. When the qualified noun is in an 
obi. case sing, or pi. these adjectives take the obi. sing, form 

^r., H., M., H. Hindi has 

no obi. form for other nouns than those which end in sn and hemio 
in the adjective remains unchanged. Adjectives wiih 

other (‘iidings are not tlms inflected as 

etc. M. H.; while in the B. and 0. no adjec- 
tives whatever. Here tlien we see that, like nouns in adjec- 

tives also with tliose endings have preserved the old terminations. 
Now the tlireo participles I have mentioned end in BifT or arising 
from the original affix wherefore they must be inflected. In M. 
and G. however under certain circumstances the present participle 
ends in and therefore is not inflected. The old Present lias in M. 
acquired another sense whence a new one came into use, the forms of 
which are as follows : — 



Ring. 

PI. 

1st pens. 

or ?ff— 


2nd pers. 



3rd pers. 

Ht— ft 



These are made up by adding the terminations expressive of 
gender and person to the pres, part, which is With the fern. | 

this becomes but there is another form in ^ which appears 

to have been arrived at thus ( for — 

I of fern. — "I'he neuter form is These three 
forms are used in the sing, while the gender is neglected in the pi. 
There is however such a form as ^sed for the 3rd pers. pi. in 

the pure Deccan in which is the fern. pi. of qroft. To these 

adjectival bases are appended the personal terminations of the old 
Pres, for the two numbers, which, you will remember, are 3rd pers» 
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sing, f, pi. ?T; 2nd pers. sing, pi, %fT; 1st pers. sing. pL In 
the 1st pers. sing, of the now Present tlie { of the 1st pers. sing, 
is represented by the characteristic anusv^ra, the vowels expressive 
of gender necessitating the elision of In the pi. and ^ be- 
come by combination The 2nd pers. sing, has the ^ of the 

old Pres, and the pi. the which with the ^ forms HI 
to which how^ever an inorganic anusv^ra is added by some. 
The .3rd pers. sing, has no personal termination, the adjective 
in its own form expressing that idea, while in the pi. the 
of the old Pres, is added. In these forms we see that the ^ of the 
nom. which is dropped in ordinary nouns and adjectives is retained 
and we have but not In the Goan, and M^l. the gender 

is not attended to and the forms are the same for all. This arises 
from the use of the unaugmented participle Rnd not 


wdiich retains the inflections. 

The forms are: — 

1st pers. 

Sing. 

M&l. 


Goan. 

2nd pers. 


M&l. 


Goan. 

3rd pers. 

mm 

Mftl. 


Goan. 

Ist pers. 

PI. 

M&l. 


Goan. 

2nd pers. 


Mai. 

mmfi 

Goan. 

3rd pers. 


MM. 


Goan. 


The terminations are those of the old Pres, of intransitive roots 
in these dialects i, e. the real Pr. terminations without the transi- 
tive or Parasm. augment The 2nd pers. pi. which I have traced 
to the Pr. is peculiar to the Goan, and M&l. and it is not alto- 
gether absent from the ordinary M. In the 1st pers. sing. Mai. we 
have the old f from ^ distinct and not reduced to an anusv&ra as 
in the standard dialect and also the Goan. 

A process the reverse of that observable in M. as regards 
the change in the sense of verbal forms has token place in 
the 0. and B. The old Pres, in M. has acquired the sense of the 
Past Habitual and the forms made up by appending the old ter- 
minations to the pres. part, express present time but in the O. 
and B. this new Present of the M. expresses habitual past ac- 
tion and the old Pres, retains its present significatoin. In H. 
too the pres. part, used alopo has the signification of the past habi» 
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tual. The reason why forms expressive of present time have come 
to denote past time is to be sought for in that natural use of the 
Fres. which is called Historic Present. A man in narrating a story 
transports himself for the sake of vividness into that time when 
tlie actions are supposed to have taken place and speaks of them as 
if they were present; and when this habit becomes general in a 
language tlie fact of sucli an imaginary transfer i,s forgotten and 
the Present Tense becomes Past Tense. We have many instances 
of this use of the Skr. Pi'os. in such books as the Pahchatantra. 
The forms of the 0. Past Habitual are these : — 



Sing. 

PI. 

Ist pers. 



2 iid pers. 



3rd pers. 




As in the M., the Srd pers. sing, has no personal termination; 
and the ph is tlie M. and H. pk of nouns in as which we 
find in the 0 . nom. pi. ‘beasts’ also. ITie second person 

has the same terminations as the corresponding old Present 
and^. The first person sing, has 5 and the pL and they are the 
same as the 5 and gr of tlie Pres., but there is some confusion about 
the anusvaras. Before proceeding it is necessary to mention that 
O. and B. use the sing, forms in speaking of, and to, inferiors, while 
the pi. is used in an honorific sense. This is so in all the languages; 
but these two use oven a singular nominative with the honorific 
forms or real plurals and a jdural one with the inferior forms. 
This is due to tlie loss of the original plural of nouns in these lan- 
guages, whicJi I have before mentioned; so that one same form 
of the nom. came to be used for botli the sing, and pi. verbal 
forms; but, since the usage common.to all our vernaculars did exist, 
the pi, forms came to be understood in a simply honorific sense 
and the sing, in the sense of inferiority. There was nothing in 
the form of the nom. which expressed plurality and hence the 
verbs also ceased to indicate it, though originally fitted to do so. 
Similaidy the pi. forms of personal pronouns which were not lost 
came to bo restricted to an honorific signification and the sing, to 
that of inferiority* The words which were brought into use to indi- 
cate plurality expressed an aggregate or collection and thus, being 
themselves sing., the necessity of pi. verbal forms in connection with 
them was not felt ; and hence they take a Verb in the real old sing* 


84 
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But there is this consistency in the use of the verb, that the hono- 
rific pers. pronouns take an honorific vei'b and the inferior an inferior 
i. e» an original pi. nom. takes an original plural verb and an ori- 
ginal sing, a singular. 

These same forms that we have been discussing have in the S, 
acquired a future signification and constitute the regular Future 
tense of that dialect. The Pres, expresses in all languages an ini- 
niediate future — a man’s intending shortly to do a thing is consi- 
dered as good as actually doing it. This is tlie germ of futurity in 
the signification of forms of the Present tense ; and usage may take 
hold of it and constitute them into a regular Future. The Sindhi 
forms are — 

Masc. Fern. 

Sing. PI. Sing. PI. 

1st pers. 5^5^ 

2nd pers. ^ 

3 rd pers. 5^ i 5^ m 

Here 5^ is tlie old pres. part. The 3 rd pers., as in the 0 . and 
also M., partially has no personal terminations. The sing, and tlie 
pi. are like those of corresponding adjectives in The 2 nd pers. 
lias the termination ^ and 5 of the S. old Pres. In the fern, the first 
is optionally reduced to ^ and the combines with the fern. pi. t. 
The first pers. pi. has the corresponding S. pronoun Sve’ at- 
tached to it as a termination as in an early stage of a language. The 
sing, ftr or is perhaps the same without the nasal and shortened, 
which changes are made" probably to adapt it to the expression of 
singularity. The adjectival masc. termination appears also in the 
first pers. sing., as in M„ but it is shortened to ^ and the fern. sing. 
I and the pi. 3: or | 35 optionally combined into throughout. In 
the M. the adjectival gender terminations are not used in the pi. Dr. 
Trump considers these personal terminations as the remnants of the 
old Pr. forms of which, however, are quite different from these. 

The old past part, is similarly made the base of verbal forms 
expressive of past time. In S. they are made up just in the same 
way as the above, the 3 rd pers. having the purely adjectival formSj 
without the personal terminations, and the gender affixes appearing 
in the same places as in the above* 
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Masc. 

Singular. 

rS- *N -.-A 

— 9?n 

Fem. 

Singular. 

fftaf— ^ 


Plural. 

93 

?qi 


Plural. 


When the verb is transitive the participle is passive and the 
agent, if used, is put in the instr. case. Tlio verb takes the person, 
gender and number of tlie object in the nom. case and the forms 
are just the same as the above; as ‘I was beaten/ *thou 

wert beaten.’ 


IVIar&tlii has — 



Masc. 


Fem.. 1 

1 Neut. 


Ring. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PI. 

IbI 

iwf 

m 




m 

2iul 


Jr«t 



?ll^ 


.Ird 

JlRff 

it^ 

•v rv 

JF5I 

l|F3I 

?rS 

m 


Here as before wo 

liavft simjdy 

adjectival 

forms for the 3rd 


pers.; and the verbal terminations of the old Pres, appear in the first 
and second united with tlie nominal affixes indicative of gender and 
number, which however are dropped where they can not be easily 
combined with the other, as in the first and second person plural 
masc. It should be remarked that the old masc, termination ^ or 
is preserved in the 1st pers, sing., as in the new Pres., and tlie 2nd 
pers. pi, has in some cases the affix ?f, which I have already noticed 
and traced to the Pr. The Chit, and Goan, dialects agree with 
this in the main, but use ^ for the 2nd pers. pi. of the Masc. also, as 
Their masc. sing, is and fern. pi. since they do not drop 
the old H of the fern. nom. pi. The M&l. discards gender in the first 
and second persons, when the verbal terminations are appended, and 
the first pers. sing, termination is the old j[, which before the of 
the others is reduced to an anusv^ra, and we have S ‘I went.’ 
The 2nd pers. pi. termination is ?!f throughout, as in the other dielecta 
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Goan. 




gift 





Mai. 




gift 





Tn transitive verbs M. attempts a cnrions combination. T]io par- 
ticiple being passive it must agree witli tlio object and take its 
number and gender and, if made the base of verbal forms, its person 
also. But, unlike the Sindhi, the M. does noi. use this passive parti- 
ciple for an object in the first and second persons. Thus and 
in S. mean ‘thon wort beaten^ and ‘I was beaten;’ but we do 
not use such forms as or to express this sense, though 

a solitary line from J^Ioropant containing has been often 

quoted. In these eases we use the impersonal construction putting 
the agent and the object in the instr. and dat, and iising the sing, 
neuter form of the past part., as or Thus then 

this participle can have a nom. object only of the third person. 
Properly then it ought to take no personal terminations at all; but 
when the agent which is always in the instr. case is of the 2nd 
pers. the characteristic sing.% and pi. of tliat pers. are appended 
to the participle, so that it takes the gender and number of tlio 
object which is in the nom. case and the pers. and number of the agent 
which is in the instr. case. Thus we have *thou trans- 

cribedst a book,’ ‘tliou didst a work,’ 

giSf These forms are condemned by the 

Translation Department of the Director of Public Instruction, but 
the Mar^tbi speakers can not dispense with them ; ^ 

the proposed substitutes, are felt to be weak and emascu- 
lated. And the Konkanis are not satisfied with second personal 
forms alone of this nature and have devised a way of affiliating the 
past part, with the third personal agent also and, as the old termina- 
tions and are not expressive enough, they append to that parti- 
ciple the last syllable of the agent forms e. the % or ;| of the instr. 
sing, and ;fii of the pi., as 5n 1??^ 51^ I^ST ‘the Saheh 

gave me a reward,’ ‘the Sahebs gave me 

rewards,’ where the and ^ of and are added to the 
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verbs to connect thorn with them. These forms are not used in the 
Deccan except by some Konkani Brahmans settled th ere; and they 
are condemned by all good writers. 

The 0. and the B. do not inflect their adjectives, whether they 
end in ^ or any other vowel and have no agent case or instrumen- 
tal. When the languages came to be in this condition there was no- 
thing to mark off the passive nature of the transitive participle. 
Hence it was forgotten and we have now active verbal forms only, 
wliidi are constructed as in the other languages. 

O. B. 



PL 

Ring. 

PI. 

Ist poi*s, cKf'% 




2 iid pers. ^ 




.Ird pers. 


(or 



As in the Pres, tlio O. like the other languages does not add 
verbal terminations to the third pers., but the forms are like those in 
M., namely the nom, sing, and pi. masc., though they do not indicate 
gender here. The other persons have the terminations of the 
Present. 

The B. has no termination in the third pers. singular, while the 
pi. has the corresponding of the Present in that language. The 
2 nd pers, sing, has 5 and tlie first person sing. whicli are not used 
in tlie B. Present but are to be traced to tlie Apablii*. Present pre- 
served in the f and ^ of the H. and others ; + ^ is like 

the Goan. from + and the anusv^ra and tlie ^ are hard- 

ened into The first pers. pi. has the same form as the sing, and 
such a confusion is easy in a language without distinction of number. 
The second pers, pi. appears to be the old adjectival ])1. like the M. 
%% and the O. and tlie other form is sing., the two being 

confounded. 

The Skr. potential participle in Pr. which implies duty, 
has become the base of the O. and B. Future. In Skr. vp(^ 
means ‘it is to be done by me’ /. c. it is my duty to do it, and the 
transition from this idea to ‘t shall do it* is natural. The ' very 
word ‘shall* in English, which primarily signifies ‘I owe’ and has now 
become the sign of the English Future, is an example of it. This 
participle in Skr. and Pr. is impersonal when the root is intransi- 
tive and passive when it is transitive. Like the past part, thi$ 
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has lost its passive character in these languages for the same reasons. 
The usual personal terminations are applied te it as— 

O. 1 B. 


Sing. 

PL 

Sing. 

PI. 

iBt 




2nd 




3rd 




In tlie 0. the third pers. sing. 

has no terminations 

and the 


has the nom, pi. which we have found in so many cases. The others 
have the usual affixes. The optional cf| of the first pers. pi. appears 
to be the adjectival sing. m. The B. first pers. has no termination; 
the second has the same as those we examined in the case of the Past 
tense and the third lias the affixes of the regular Present. This 
participle is similarly made tlie base of a Future tense in Sindhi; 
but since its passive character was not forgotten by the Sindhis, 
as by the Bengalis and the Oriyas, the Future tense it forms is the 
Passive Future. The same terminations as those we have examined 
liefore are appended to it as ‘T shall be beaten\ Rlftl ‘thou 

shalt be beaten’ and ‘he will be beaten.’ The third person 

has, as before, no personal affixes. When the verb is intransitive 
this participle is used only impersonally in the masc. sing., the agent 
being in the instrumental. In M. however tlie potential participle 
has preserved its old sense and is passive and impersonal, and, when 
used as a base for verbal forms, takes only the second pers, sing, 
affix H and the pi. Like the past participle when it is passive 
it takes the gender and number of the object in the nom. and 
the person and number of the agent in the instrumental, as ^ 
w 5^1: «Bi*r ‘ thou shouldst write a 

work, read a book and do some other work.’ When the object is in the 
-p], we have^rfi%fT, and when the agent is in the pi. 

and the object sing, we have atid when both are 

in the pi. and When the verb is intransitive 

it is impersonal t\ e. has no Nom. with which it should agree, since 
the object alone can be Nom.; but it takes the ^ and H of the agent 
as Dr. Trump and Mr. Beames (Jour. R. A. S. 

Vol. VII), misled by the circumstance that in the B., 0. and S. the 
^ is pronounced like 5|, have likened these forms to the Latin ho 
and explain them as made up of the principal root and the Skr. 

But this latter has in none of the vernaculars assumed the form of ^ 
by dropping the vowel and the aspiration, nor are or the aspirate^ 
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consonants generally ever known to become the corresponding un- 
aspirates, The genius.of the PrA.krits and their descendants is to 
preserve the aspirate element and to drop the mute. In rare 
cases the former is thrown on an adjoining letter, but never lost. 
The usual form in which we liave is And this etymology 
would not account for the fact that the forms with qf are passive 
in S. 

In these verbal forms then wo observe fresh instances of the law 
of generalization or false analogy. Fur the Present ajul Future 
tenses verbal or predicative forms, /'. such as indicate the person 
of the Nom., were wanted; and so great is tlie necessity of sucJi 
forms that Ave in make up such verbs as and 

agreeing with both tlie agent and tlie object as noticed above. But 
the languages being in spite of tliis want condemned to use par- 
ticiples only, they made tlie best of wliat they had and extended 
the analogy of tlie old Pres., wliicli tliey possessed, to the participles, 
which they could not avoid, and thus applied the personal termina- 
tions to the participles and made verbs of them. The B. and 0. 
rather than make the verbs agree with tlie object, as the passive 
nature of the participial base of tlie verb requh’cd, dropped the 
passive character altogether and made the pai^ticiph^s take the 
personal terminations of the agent, while M. reconciles both and 
makes the verbs based on tlio j)assive participles agree with the 
person and number of the agent Jind tlie gender and number of 
the object. 

We have next to examine the forms that are made up by adding 
ijidependeiit words. There aro not many of this class. The H. 
and P. Future is constructed by alHxing ijf sing., pi. iiiasc., and 
ift sing, and pi. fern, to the forms of the Present. This m ap- 
pears to be the past participle of l|H and ordinarily it is used in 
the form of ip|f. Participles of other roots also are in II. some- 
times reduced to monosyllabic forms as ^ for f^, sft for these 
are feminine and the corresponding mase. monosyllabic forms are 
^ and We have seen that these and are appended 

to the obi. case form to make up the genitive in H. and P. Simi- 
larly the participle Trr-rft is used to form tlie Future, so that 
means *goiio that lie may do.’ The M. Future is formed by adding 
fps or ^ to the old Present, as you will see from the following 
forms:—* 
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Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

ri. 

1st 





2iid 





3rd 




viPRfi® 


In the first pers. sing. 5SJ and the anusvara of ;f|f together form 
q* as they do in several oiJier cases; tlie )> 1 . is tlio same as that of 
the Pres. What is the nature of this ^ or ^ ? One ^ that is ap- 
pended to the past participle wo liavo already examined. Tliero is 
another appended in the Goan, and Mai. to tlie present part, and 
the forms thus made up have past liabitual and future sense. 
Thus Goan. means ‘he used to do’ and Goan, and M^l. 

*he will do.’ In both cases the base is the present part., but in the 
first it occurs in the augmented form or the form with the old Skr. 

Tlie ])i’es. part, has in the O., as we have seen, acquired a past 
and in the S. a future sense, the germs of both of which are, as i 
have explained, contained in its original signification, while here in 
tlie Goan, it has both the senses. Now, as it was the practice, as I 
observed in the last two lectures, to attach sr and ^ or 5 ^ optionally 
to a great many words, the same word had often several forms— 
one without sf:, another with it, a third with a fourth without it 
and a fifth with both 55 and These terminations did not signify 
much originally but afterwards, when the words such as the pros, 
part, began more and more to acquire distinct and diverse signi- 
fications, one of tlie forms wlietber with or without 55 became identi- 
fied with one sense and the other with another. Thus made 

up as it is by the addition of whicli lias left its 3 T, and of was 
appropriated for the Habitual Past and without ap to the 

Future. But that the new additions themselves originally were not 
expressive of that sense is shown by the fact that the augmented 
form in ^ ^ expresses past conditional in M. and 

H., while it is the unaugmented in G, in ^ wliich 

conveys that sense. Thus then ^ was applied in M. to the Present 
verbal forms also and, when the old Future was lost, these came to 
be appropriated for the Future, just as the present participle with 55 
came to have a future signification in the Goan, and MM. 

The other tenses are made up by adding the verbal forms of 
auxiliary roots, but their etymological sense has not yet been forgot- 
ten and they have suffered no xdionetic corruption except in a few 
cases. Hence they can easily be recognised. But the various ways 
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in wlucli they affect the sense of the principal root in the different 
languages are not without interest. The auxiliaries are ^ from Skr. 

the Skr. Sfl^or more likely the latter, which assumes the 

forms of 13., O., ^ H. and P., and S., and Skr. 

5^ from which the H. m and the S, ^}t derived. 

You will thus see that in this portion of their gi’ammar the 
vernaculars have only adapted the materials they inherited from the 
Prakrits to their varying necessities according to the ways resorted 
to by all the languages in the course of their development. They 
have got nothing new and have simply given new shapes to the 
old; and the proposition, that they are descended from the PrA,krits, 
holds good even here. 



LECtUfiEVII. 

delations hetweeiv Sanskrit, Pdll, the Frdkj^its 
and the Modem Vernacitlars. 

Tims, gentlemen, liavo we surveyed tlie whole field of Indian Aryan 
speech from the Vedic times to our own, and what is it we have found ? 
The Vedic dialect lost a great many of its words and some gramma- 
tical forms, its nouns and i^oots arranged themselves under definite 
declensions and conjugations, and thus became what T have called 
Middle Sanskrit. Till then there was no plionetic corruption except 
in isolated instances. But after that time the process went on rapidly, 
and words were altered in form principally by the law of the assimi- 
lation of conjunct consonants and a few vowel changes. By the law of 
generalization or false analogy the declensions and conjugations were 
reduced to the pi*evailing types; some new words came into use and 
a few old ones became obsolete, and thus the language arrived at a 
stage of which the Pali, the sacred language of the Southern Bud- 
dhists, and the inscriptions of A.s'oka afford us specimens. Then be- 
gan a general use of attributive expressions for verbal forms, which 
had its effect on the vernacular or derived languages also, and thus 
while a good many of these forms went out of use in Sanskrit, the 
number of tenses and moods in the derived languages was i'cduced to 
three. Fn the meanwhile the processes which formed the PMi w^ont 
on, other laws of phonetic change, and principally that of the elision 
of uninitial consonants and the reduction of aspirated ones to came 
into operation. The use of analogy in the simplification of grammar 
proceeded further, a few w'ords of a non-Sanskrit origin were adopted, 
and thus arose the Prakrits. There were several dialects of tliis 
class, but the distinction betw een them was not great. After a while 
in the Pr^kiuts themselves new phonetic processes began, the chief of 
which w^ere the dropping of one of the assimilated consonants and in 
most cases lengthening the preceding vowel, and the obviating of the 
hiatus caused by tlie vowels brought together by consonantal elision by 
combining them or inserting light semi-vowels between them. These 
were carried on further, the declensional and con jugational terminations 
w^ere corrupted and mutilated, and the forms began to get confused; 
case relations cam© to be expressed by connecting independent words 
or pronominal forms with the genitive of the noun; and new verbal 
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forms were constructed from the participles by appending the per- 
sonal terminations on the analogy of the existing tenses, or by using 
the roots indicative of existence as auxiliaries. About this time the 
PrAkrit speaking people came to bo divided into independent commu- 
nities, separated from eacli other by hills and rivers, or communi- 
cation between them decreased; and therefore these several processes 
of destruction and construction were carried on at a varying rate and 
with a difPerenco of detail in each; and thus gi'ow uj) the modern 
Hindi, M^r^thi, GujaiAti, Sindh i, &c. This is the whole history. The 
vernaculars liave descended from thePr^ki its, and the Prakrits from 
Sanskrit; and since a language is transmitted from gener|btion to 
generation orally, if the modern dialects are spoken languages the 
Prakrits must liave been so, and if the Praki its were spoken dialects 
the Sanskrit must liave been so. 

But these conclusions have been denied by some scholars. Pro- 
fessor H, H. Wilson says that the Prakrit of the plays is an artificial 
modifioaiion of the Sanskrit language devised to adapt it to peculiar 
brandies of literature. And the reason he gives is that even in later 
plays composed but a few centuries ago the PiAkrit used is not the 
vernacular of the day, but that which we find in the very earliest 
work of the species. Bui- ho is by no means certain, and leaves the 
question undecided. Tlie reason advanced by him is evidently of no 
weight. Tf I choose at this day to express my thoughts in Latin and 
compose a treatise in that language instead of my vernacular, does 
that prove that that language is artificial ? Latin is sometimes still 
used in Europe for literary purposes, though it is not the vernacular 
of any country. Sanskrit play writers of later ages, and even a stray 
dramatist at the present day use the old Prakrits for their inferior 
characters in orthodox obedience to the rules laid down by the old 
authorities on the histrionic art; and since the Prakrits, like Sanskrit, 
Latin, and other languages are preserved by means of grammars and 
literary works, it is possible to write in them as in these languages. 

Mr. Beanies at one time expressed himself decidedly on this 
point: “The Prfikrit of the poets is clearly not a dialect that ever was 
spoken.” So Dr. Pischel, a German scholar: “I agree with Mr. 
Boames, that none of the Pr&krits was ever a spoken language, and 
that in order to learn what was the spoken language of the Aryans 
we must turn principally to the modern vernaculars.” This, gentle- 
men, we have done; we have examined the vernaculars and found that 
1/here is not a rule about the changes of letters in passing from Sans* 
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krit into the Prftbit given by Vararucln or Hemachandra, of 
which instances are not found in the vernaculars. Of such as are 
general the examples are abundant; and in a great many cases even 
the words in which the change is of a special kind are preserved in 
the vernaculars in their Prakrit form, slightly altered according to 
the processes that afterwards came into operation. A good many of 
the vocal peculiarities of the P^li and Prakrit speakers are preserved 
by the speakers of the Gujai4ti, Mantthi, Hindi, Sindhi, and Bangui!. T 
have already drawn your attention to the fact that the ordinary Gu- 
jarfi-ti cannot pronounce ^ or but makes q or of it, the Marathi 
De'sastha qr of and the Sindhi and the Bangui! of and the 
Hindi ips^or ^ of it and ^ of the sibilant. The Bangui! pronounces 
a conjunct ending in ^ as a double consonant and preserves the old 
M^gadhi peculiarity of reducing all the sibilants to while the 
Hindi still manifests the Pais'achi peculiarity of making of qr. The 
case terminations in the forms they assumed in the Apabhrams'a 
have been perserved, some in this dialect, some in that. All the 
three Pr^ki'it tenses do exist and none other; past time is expressed 
in just the same way as in the Pr&krits; the participles, the causals, 
tbe passives, the denominatives, the nominal and verbal bases, and 
the remnants of the Sanskrit conjugations are just as they were in 
the Pr&krits; and the new verbs and cases are formed out of Prakrit 
materials only. Then again a good many of the Des'ya or non- 
Sanskrit words that existed in the Prakrits are found in the 
vernaculars. 

Now if the Pr&krits were not spoken dialects, what these scholars 
probably mean is that they were artificial adaptations, as Professor 
Wilson calls them. But we have seen that they grew up by such 
natural laws as guide the development of any language whatever. 
The development of the Pr&krit dialects from Sanskrit is paralleled 
by the development of the Romance languages from Latin. If the 
Prikpit dialects are to be considered artificial, it is difficult to 
conceive upon what principles they could have been constructed and 
for what purpose. A conscious manufacture of a language would 
be conducted upon some general principles and would not admit of 
such isolated forms, not obeying :any general rule, as we have 
noticed. The analogies would be perfect; but on the contrary 
we have seen that in the PAli and the PrAkyits a good many forms 
are made up according to a certain rule brought into use by an- 
alogy, as for instance making the passive by adding or f if, while 
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there are otherfl which are not thus constructed but have descended by 
simple phonetic corruption of Sanskrit forms, as and 

others. Tn all parts of grammar there are such forms, and these 
have descended to the modern Vernaculars, as we have seen. 

gain, if these had been artificial languages they would not 
liave been called after the names of provinces as we have seen they 
were. T have given reasons for believing that though the difference 
between tlie S'auraseni and the Mah5,r^shiri was not great, some 
peculiarities of tlie foi^mer liave been preserved by the modern Sindhi 
l^anjabi, llraja and Hindi, while tlie MarA^thi represents the old 
MahArAshtri, and some of the peculiarities of the MAgadhi PrAkrit are 
distimjtly observable, as we have seen, in some of the inscriptions of 
As' oka, ill which it would be absurd to suppose an artificial language 
was used. And liow, if they were not poimlar dialects, could the 
idea of using them for women and the inferior characters in dramatic 
jilays have in the first place arisen ? That a poet should make cer- 
tain persons in his work speak their peculiar dialect, especially when 
that is an inferior dialect and likely tu create mirth, is natui'al, and 
this device is resorted to by writers in all countries. But it was 
probably more from considerations of propriety than liveliness that 
these languages began to be used by Sanskrit dramatists. For they 
are no less particular about such proprieties, and of even the so-called 
unities, than other nations. For one of the rules of the Art is that 
one act should not contain the events of more tlian a day. Similarly 
the minute directions about the use of cerf ain PrAkrit dialects in the 
case of certain persons are explicable. only on the supposition that the 
original idea was to represent in the drama a state of things actually 
existing in the world. For these varied reasons if- admits of no ques- 
tion whatever that the PrAkrits of the poets and of the grammarians 
were really at one time spoken languages. But it is of course not 
meant that they were spoken just as we find them written, or that 
they were necessarily spoken at the time when the poets that use them 
flourished. The PrAkrits became literary and dead dialects as 
Sanskrit itself had before them, and, as already remarked, they may 
be used for literary purposes even now, if one wishes to do so. The 
distinction between the written PrAkrits and the corresponding 
spoken PrAkpits cannot be greater than the usual distinction between 
the language of books and that of ordinary life; and probably the 
PrAkrits of some of our early plays represent the vernaculars of- the 
time faithfully* I must not omit to mention that Mr* Beames htwi 
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considerably modified his opinion since he wrote the article from 
which the above extract is taken, for in the beginning of the Introduc- 
tion to his Comparative Grammar he speaks of the PrA,krits as spoken 
languages, and attempts to account for the use of so many in the dra- 
matic plays instead of setting it down to a mere fancy. 

We will next proceed to consider the views that have been put 
forth, opposed to the conclusions we have arrived at, as regards the 
relation between Sanskrit and the Prakrits, and endeavour to deter- 
mine that relation more definitely than we have done. Professor 
Weber believes tliat in the Vedic times there were several dialects, 
and that by a fusion of these a common language called the Sanskrit 
was formed, while at the same time the dialects ran on tlieir course 
and formed the Pr&k]*its. He says, “T incline to the opinion of those, 
who deny tliat the Sanskrit Bh^sh^, properly so called, was ever the 
common spoken language of the whole Aryan people, and assign it 
to the learned alone. Just as our modern High German, arising out of 
the ancient dialects of the Germans, reduced what was common to all 
to universal rules and laws, and by the power of analogy obliterated all 
recollection of varieties; and just as, on the otlier hand, these dialects 
while they gradually degenerated often preserved at the same time 
fuller and more ancient forms; so also the Vedic dialects became 
partly combined in one stream, in w’^hich their individual existence 
was lost, and so formed the regular Sanskrit Blu^sli^, and partly 
flowed on individually on their own original (Prfikrita) iiTegular 
force, and continued to be the idioms of different provinces in the 
corruption of which they participated. The Sanskrit language and 
the Prakrit dialects had, therefore, a common and simultaneous 
origin; the latter did not spring out of the former.” Professor 
Weber gives a few instances of Prfikritised Sanskrit words from the 
Vedic dialect, as he calls it, to show that the developments of the 
Prakrits began then, but nearly all of these are from such works 
as the Upanishads, which must be assigned to a very late period when 
the language was in that confusion which we find in the Buddhistic 
G&th^. How if the development of Sanskrit and the Pr^kpts was 
contemporaneous, how comes it that almost all the words and gramma- 
tical forms in these latter dialects are manifest corruptions of Sanskrit 
words and forms ? Professor W eber’s theory does not account for this 
fact, but this defect is supplied by Mr. Beames, who holds nearly the 
same view as the Professor. He says, “The idea of a common language 
is the creation of modem times, and tho effect of the spread of litepa- 
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turo.” *‘Tho most probable hypothesis is, that tlie Aryans from the ear- 
liest times spoke many dialects, all closely akin, all having the same 
family likeness and tendencies common to all, perhaps in every case 
mutually intelligible, but still distinct and co-existent/* In a note 
^ve are told that this is probable but cannot be proved. The dialect 
of the Vedic hymns was, he says, only one of these. Then ‘‘after a 
time the Brahmans consciously and intentionally set themselves to 
the task of ronstimcting a sacred language, by preserving and 
reducing to rule the grammatical elements of this Vedic tongue. 
“They seized on the salient features of Aryan speech as contained in 
all dialects, and moulded them into one harmonious whole.” They 
(tlie popular dialects) wore anterior to Sanskrit, contemporary with 
it, and they finally survived it. Nevertheless, Sanskrit is older than 
the dialects. This sounds like a paradox, but it is true in two senses; 
first, that “as ages rolled on, the vulgar dialects went on developing 
into new forms, wliilo Sanskrit remained fixed and fossilized for 
ever/' The second is, that though Paiiiiii, who is credited with this 
feat of constructing tlie Sanskrit language, lived when the early 
dialects were much changed, still among the Bi‘ahnuins tliere was a 
traditional memory of the ancient and then obsolete forms of many 

^ords #...ln teaching his jnipils the true principles of speecli, 

Patiini would naturally use these archaic words in preference to the 
corruptions current around him, and thus the language wJiich he, to 
a certain extent, created, was in great part a resuscitation of anti- 
quated terras,” 

To be able to estimate tlie views of these writers at their true 
worth, it is necessary that we should try to fix the meaning of the 
word dialect, which is the source of some confusion, and endeavour to 
form some idea of the origin and growth of dialects generally. 
If little differences are to be regarded as sufficient to constitute a 
dialect there are as many dialects as human beings. For just 
as no two human faces are exactly alike, no two men speak 
exactly alike. Every one has his peculiarities of pronunciation, 
and is fond of particular words or turns of expression. The 
principle of individuality is strong in human nature, but its 
effects are counteracted by the pi'inciple of community, w lic gui es 
the development of human life; and the necessity of communication 
compels a man to drop peculiarities in speech and to conform himself 
to the prevailing model. Thus then, the individual differences come 
to he minute and insignificant, and hence the language of a com. 
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inunity becomes practically one language. But, constituted as 
communities generally, but not necessarily, are, they are composed 
of classes; and tliei'e is not as mucli communication between 
separate classes as Avitliin the limits of a class, and hence there 
come to be class languages, or varieties of speech in the same 
community. There may be many such classes; but the smaller ones 
may be neglected, and we may distinguish between two large ones, 
generally called the lower and the higher, or the uneducated and 
educated classes. The languages of these dilfer, that of the lower 
class being more subject to those laws of development, growth, or 
cori’uption which I traced in the first lecture. * Thus an uneducated 
Englishman uses many such forms as “I knowed,*’ ‘'you says,'’ formed 
upon the prevailing analogies; and his pronunciation of a good many 
words is corrupt, as ‘‘genlman” for ‘‘gentleman,” 'Svot’^ for “what,^’ 
*‘guvner” for “governor,” &c. And in the same way the language of 
the Marathi, Gujarati or Hindi lower classes is not the same as that 
of tlie higher. But still the word dialect is not used in speaking of 
these two vaineties, one principal reason being that Die language of 
the lower classes is not acknowledged to have an independent exist- 
ence. Again, when a community comes ‘ to have a literature, the 
style that is used, as a riile, differs from tlie ordinary conversational 
style. There are certain words, turns of expression, modes of 
construction, and even solitary forms which, though used in coiiver" 
sation, do not appear in books. Even these two varieties are not called 
dialects. The dialects of a language thei'efore or kindred dialects, 
as they may be called, are the languages of kindred communities, 
which, while they possess a large body of common words and forms, 
have also many others which are diff'erent, though in most cases the 
roots from which these are derived are common to all. And accord- 
ing to the proportion in whicli the similar and dissimilar elements 
are mixed, the dialects ai'e more or less distant from each other. 
The causes that divide men into distinct communities are the causes 
that create dsitinct dialects. The laws of change and development 
are always in operation in a language, in a changing condition of 
society, and the processes of destruction or disappearance of old 
words and forms and tlie construction or appearance of new ones, 
are constantly going on, Hence, when after the separation of men 
into distinct communities, communication between Diem is lessened, 
these processes go on in a varied and dissimilar manner. The 
conditions of life in their new habitations may also be different, and 
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wlien tlioy are so they bring about a varied linguistic development. 
But though ihe processes of destruction and construction are always 
going on in a language, they suppose that the society, whose language 
it is, is moving and not stationaiy. The life of a community may, 
however, be even and unvaried, in which case there will be little 
change in its language. Or certain races may be very conservative, 
and cling to the past with tenacity. Thus the Lithuanian peasants 
of the present day have through a number of ages, though they pos- 
sess nothing like a literature, preserved a good many old Aryan 
Avords and forms in a purer condition than all their European neigh- 
bours. So that even after men are divided into distinct communities 
it is by no means necessary that distinct dialects should grow up. 
They may or they may not. But the possibility of slight differences, 
sucli as those whicli exist in the speech of the different classes of a 
community, even when the dialect is tlie same, is not denied. ISTow, 
if for the various reasons above indicated dialects have come into 
existence, these continue until by the development of civilisation 
and by political events kindred communities come to form a nation; 
and then by increased communication and the growth of a common 
literature these dialects are fused together, and one harmonious 
language is formed; though, however, in remote quarters they may 
continue to have an independent existence. The writers whom I 
have quoted pay exclusive attention to this fact, of which there are 
several instances in modern European history, the most notable of 
which is the development of the modern German; and lay it down 
as a universal proposition which requires no proof, that in an early 
condition of society there must be a plurality of dialects, and there 
could be no sucli thing as a common language. This seems to be the 
opinion of Professor Max Muller also. But if there was not one 
common original dialect, whence are the common portion of the 
words and forms of kindred dialects, and the common roots derived ? 
And does not comparative philology itself, in its comparisons and 
classifications, go upon the assumption that there was such a lan- 
guage P Thus then, since the creation of dialects depends on causes 
and the causes may not exist, it will not do to assume that there 
were several dialects in Vedic times without positive proof or even 
positive indications. Several independent Aryan communities or 
tribes may not have migrated into India, but only one. Or even if 
more than one tribe came over they may have been, like the Lithu- 
anian peasants, very conservative as regards their language. The 
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circumstances we know about the language of the period do not 
necessitate the supposition of a plurality of dialects. Besides, if 
according to Professor W eber these originally existing dialects went 
on in their own isolated course as the idioms of different provinces, 
and became the PMi and the Prakrits, we should expect to find much 
gi^eater divergences between them, produced in the course of the 
many centuries that elapsed between the Vedic period and that in 
which they were as we now find them. But the distinction between 
the dialects of the inscriptions of As' oka and even between the dif* 
ferent Prtikrits is by no means great, and concerns chiefly the 
pronunciation of individual letters. The plea of linguistic conser« 
vatism which I have before used in a certain case, cannot bo brought 
in here, since those early dialects resembling the language of the 
Vedas, as they must liave done if they existed, were already very 
greatly corruj)ted in passing into the P^li or tlie Prftkrits. Surely 
such very extensive changes as from the Vedic to the PrAkrit form, 
if carried on in different provinces by different communities, must 
occasion very great divergences, greater even than we find between 
the modeim vernaculars. Por the degree of departure fi'om tlie 
old Pr^ki'its which these last exhibit is not so gi'eat as that which 
the Prakrits do from the Vedic dialect. The divergence ought 
to be at least as great, but it certainly is not so. 

Now the way in which the supposed contemporaneous develop- 
ment of Sanskrit and tlie Pr&krits is accounted for by Mr. Beamos 
is, as we have seen, this: — That the Prakrits arose by a natural 
development, while Sanskrit w^as created by the Brahmans, and 
principally by P^nini, out of the Vedic dialect, the salient points 
of Prfi^krit speech, and by a resuscitation of antiquated terms. 
Hence it contains the old words and forms from which those in 
the Prakrits are derived. And this also accounts for the existence 
of what Mr. Beames calls an Aryan but non-Sanskritic element 
in the Prakrits, by which he probably means those few forms that 
are not found in classical Sanskrit, but must be referred to the 
Vedic dialect, or others that must be Aryan, though not found 
either in classical or Vedic Sanskrit. Of the latter there are almost 
no instances which may be regarded as beyond the possibility of 
doubt. But such a theory is calculated to bring relief to a puzzled 
philologist who, not knowing to what Sanskrit word to trace any 
Pr^rit or Vernacular word, will at once get out of the difficulty 
by putting it down an A^yan word not fpund ip Sanskrit. But 
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how is it possible to create such a language as tlie Sanskrit out o£ 
tlie elements indicated by Mr. Beames ? A literary style, as dis- 
tinguished from a conversational style, is what one can understand, 
but a language wliicli never had anything to correspond to it in 
ordinary vernacular speech, but is simply created, is inconceivable. 
And if the creation of a sacred language was the conscious and 
delibei’ato aim of the Brahmans, and Pan ini resuscitated old or 
obsolete words, Avhy did they or he not include in the new language 
all the innumerable old obsolete Yedic words and grammatical forms, 
which would have, from tlie very reverence that was paid to the 
Vedas, rendered their invention more sacred; and why should they, 
instead of doing so, have distinguished between a Chhandasa or 
Vcdic, and Bh^shaor popular, speech ? And, if the inventors seized 
all the salient features of the popular dialects, would they have left 
a few but striking Yedic peculiarities in the popular speecii, such 
as tlie absoliitive in or unrepresented in their new language ? 
And how could they from the popular dialects, in which tlie con- 
jugations and declensions were reduced to fewer types, construct the 
innumerable forms of the Sanskrit noun or verb, the Perfects, the 
Aorists and the lost tenses or moods ? And what must have been 
the basis of the incalculable Taddhita ar nominal, andKiit or verbal 
derivatives, which have loft but few traces in the PrA^kvits P Even 
the Yedic dialect is not calculated to afford much lielp. Eor if the 
gi’ammar of the later Sanskrit had been framed by the conscious 
inventors upon the model of the Yedic, the declensions, conjugations, 
and the derivatives would have been like the Yedic ; whereas, as a 
matter of fact, the differences are great, and some of these 1 pointed 
out in the first lecture. There remains the third alternative, that 
there was a traditional memory of these forms. But why should 
they have been committed to memory when there was no motive P 
The sacred formulas which Mr. Beames says were orally transmitted 
do not, if they were the same as those that have come down to us, 
contain a largo number of such forms ; and, if they were different, 
they are simply imaginary. And, though the Yedas were and are com- 
mitted to memory, the literally incalculable number of case forms, 
verbal forms, Taddhitas, and Kpidants, in the absence of any general 
rules which wei’e laid down afterwards, as the theory supposes, by 
the grammarian creators of the languages, it is thoroughly impossible 
to commit to memory,— impossible, as the great author of the 
MahAbhAshya says, even for Indra, with Brihaspati for liis teacher 
and a thousand celestial years during which to learn them* Of 
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course it is a different thing ■when they are current in a language 
which one learns from his childhood, though even in this case very 
few know all the words and forms which are current in their own 
country, and nearly all only such as they are immediately concerned 
with. And what is the evidence for the truth of this theory? 
Absolutely none is given. It is simply the vague feeling of an indivi- 
dual or individuals, and not a conclusion arrived at after a deliberate 
weighing of evidence ; while it sets at naught the clearest evidence 
available in the works of the grammarians tliemselves, which I shall 
presently adduce. The theory, therefore, is utterly untenable, and 
the' contemporaneous development of Sanskrit and the Pr&krits 
derived from it, to account for which it was invented; is an impossi- 
bility. Professor Aufrecht, though he does not believe in a plurality 
of Vedic dialects, derives the Praki'its from the Vedic language, and 
assigns Sanskrit to schools of the learned, but does not explain its 
genesis. Those who believe the Vernacular dialects to be derived 
directly from the Vedic must explain the origin of classical Sanskrit 
in some such way as Mr. Bearaes has done ; there is no other way. 

Dismissing feelings which we have been considering so long, we 
will for a time examine the reason or reasons that are given for 
doubting the derivation of the P&li and the Prakrits from Sanskrit. 
Thus Professor Childers, in the preface to his PMi Dictionary, 
states the relations between Sanskrit and Pali in the following 
lucid manner : — 

“ If we compare P&li with classical Sanskrit, wo find that about 
two-fifths of the vocabulary consists of words identical in form with 
their Sanskrit equivalents, as Ndga, Buddha, Ntddna, Nearly 
all the remaining words present a more or less late or corrupted 

form,...*. Words of the above two classes nearly exhaust the 

P&li vocabulary ; but there remains a small though important re- 
siduum of forms distinctly older than Sanskrit, and found only 
in the oldest known Sanskrit, that of the Vedas. Nay, I do not 
feel sure that P&li does not retain a few precious relics older than 
the most ancient Sanskrit, and only to be explained through the 
allied Indo-Germanic languages. It results from all this that P&li 
cannot be derived from Sanskrit ; both, though most intimately con- 
nected, being independent corruptions of the lost Aryan speech which 
is their common parent ; but that PMi is on the whole in a decidedly 
later stage than Sanskrit, and, to adopt a metaphor popularised 
by Max Mtiller, stands to it in the relation of a younger sister.” Then 
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in a footnote he gives these Vedic forms in the P4U : the infinitive in 
tave^ as Mtave *‘for doing,” the absolutive or gerund in tvdna, as 
hatvdna “having done,” These two terminations, however, occur only 
occasionally, the usual ones are the Sanskrit turn and tvCi. The next 
two, imassa^ genitive singular of ayain, and gonani, genitive plural of 
go “a cow,” I consider as made up by false analogy, as I have 
already indicated; tinnam, genitive plural of tri, is similar. Then vidd 
from 'Did to know and moaning “one who knows;” divo^ which is 
masculine in the Veda and in the PAli, while it is feminine in 
Sanskrit ; tlie Imperative first person plural in dma^e as in ynmdmase, 
“ 1 shall or may restrain ” kasdinase, “ I shall or may plough;” the 
Imperfect aht of karoti from the Vedic akat. PMi has the Vedic Z, 
but this is a sound natural under certain circumstances, since we 
have it in MarAtld and GujarAti, and knliam corresponding to the 
Vedic knlia* The Vedic Instrumental plural termination of nouns 
in ^ is retained in the Pali and also corrupted to ehu Professor 
Childers, however, thinks it is corrupted from the Sanskrit ablative 
binjas, 1 agree with those who derive it from the Vedic affix. To 
these may be added the Prakrit futf “he does,” in which there is a 
remnant of the fifth conjugation, while^the root belongs to the eighth 
class; and also the affix of abstract nouns, wliile it is ^ in 
ordinary Sanskrit. Prakrit possesses ^ or ^ corresponding to 
the PAli ^-iid the instrumental affix 

Then in another note Professor Childers gives tJie PAli guru 
“lieavy” or “gi’eat,” while Sanskrit has thougli the appears 
in the Sanskrit comparative and superlative forms and 

The ^ is seen in the Greek word Bards and Latin gravis. The Po- 
tential “let him be,” is also said not to have anything to 
correspond to it in Sanskrit; but it may be traced to the Vedic 
subjunctive or or regarded as a corruption of for 

Sanskrit 55 ^ 115 , the 3T though dropped in Sanskrit being brought over 
by analogy from the singular of the other tenses. He also gives 
while Sanskrit has 55 , which is doubtful, and also “everywhere” 
the in which corresponds to Jl in some Greek words. The PAli 
is the locative singular of the root, the instrumental singular of 
which is preserved in the Sanskrit ^ in Ac. Of these 

the PrAkiits have jpc in such words as &c., and 

Here the question is reduced to a point. Two-fifths of the 
words in the PAli are pure Sanskrit, the rest are coiTupi Sanskrit, 
while there are about six or seven forms which are lost in classical 
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Sanskrit but exist in Vedic Sanskrit; and there are one or two which 
exist in neither. The dialect then from which the Pali was corrupt- 
ed or immediately sprang, granting for a moment that it was differ- 
ent from the Sanskrit, had two-fifths of its words exactly like tliosein 
Sanskrit, and the other three fifths from which the Pali corrup- 
tions were derived were also exactly like Sanskrit, but it con- 
tained these eight or nine forms which Sanskrit has lost. In other 
words, PA.li itself, if we take the original forms of the corrupt tliree- 
fifths of its words into consideration, is exactly like Sanskrit but for 
these nine forms. Is the dialect for this difference to bo considered 
an independent dialect ? Is the distinction enough to entitle the 
Pali or its supposed immediate parent to be considered a dialect, that 
is, a language, elaborated, according to the definition given before, 
from the ancient speech by a community distinct from that wliich 
elaborated the Sanskrit ? If one thinks it is, he may do so, and regard 
the Pali as a distinct dialect; but he must for the same reason con- 
sider Surat Gujarati and Ahmedabad Gujarati; Komkani Marathi 
and Dekkani Marathi; or theMarfithi, GujaiAti, English and any other 
language as spoken by the uneducated classes of the population, and 
as spoken by the educated, to be distinct dialects of the same ancient 
speech. In the same community, as I have observed, varieties of 
speech may or do prevail and must prevail, but the distinction be- 
tween tliem is not enough to constitute them distinct dialects; where- 
fore Sanskrit and the immediate parent of the Pali or the uncorrupt 
Pali must be considered as one language, even though tlie latter 
contained a few more ancient forms; and if both were one, tlie Pali 
must be regarded as a daughter of Sanskrit and not its sister. Some 
of its few peculiarities it may have derived from the spoken variety 
of Sanskrit, and the i^est from that in use among the inferior classes. 
It often happens that the lower classes sometimes retain an old word 
or form after it has been given up by those above them, whence it is 
likely that the PMi was corrupted from the language of those classes. 
And as a matter of fact it was for a long time the speech of the un- 
ednOfkted, as will be presently shown. These observations apply to 
the laW Prakrits also ; wherefore, if these derived languages were 
spoken, that from which they were derived, i. e., Sanskrit, must have 
been ai spoken ^guage also. 

And, independently of this consideration, there is positive evi* 
dence that Sanskrit was a spoken language. Y^ska in the Nirukta 
fre<iuently refers to the Vedic dialect and to another called Bh4sh4, 
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the peculiarities of which mentioned by him are observable in clas> 
sical Sanskrit. P&nini in his Grammar gives a good many rules which 
are exclusively applicable to the dialect of the V edas, to which he 
refers by using the words Ohhandan, Nigama, Mantra, and Brcthmana, 
and others which are applicable to the BhS.sh& alone, but by far the 
largest number of his sutras have reference to both. Ifow, since 
Bhasha, or the ordinary Sanskrit, is thus distinguished from the 
dialect of the Vedas, it must bo the language in use at the time 
when these writers lived. “ Bhasha,” as used by them, is a proper 
name, but in later Sanskrit it acquired a generic signification and 
meant language generally. The root from which the word is derived, 
signifies “ to speak,” wherefore the original sense of the word as a 
proper noun must have been the “speech” or “tlie spoken language. 
And, because this was its signification, it afterwards came to denote 
“explanation.” When we ask for an explanation of something that 
is obscure and unintelligible, what we mean is that the sense should 
bo expressed to us in the ordinary language of men, a language that 
we can understand. Thus such a sentence as W 'IWI* 

moans “what is the Vernacular of an expression similar 

to “ what is the English of it ? ” 

Pfinini refers certain points expressly to popular usage. He 
says that the names of countries are conventional, and no gram' 
matical analysis should be given of them, because it is fictitious; 
these should be used as we find them used. Similarly he says 
grammarians should not make rules to teach such things as these:— 
That the two words of a compound express the thing denoted by 
the principal word as qualified by the sense of the subordinate 
word; as for instance, a compound of “a king” and 

^ “a man”, does not denote “a king,” but “a man,” and not “man” 
ahne but as connecUd xMth a i. e. a king’s man or officer; and. 
that the base and the termination expres^ the sense of the termina- 
tion as qualified by that of the base; as signifies not aqg but 

a child, and not a child alone but a child os cwwecfed 

Upagn’s child. For the significations of words are to be learnt 
from usage. 

In the introduction to the Mah&bhfishya Patanjali tells us that 
some persons in his or Kfityftyana’s time considered the study of 
grammar to be unnecessary. For said they, “Vedic words or forms 
we know from the Veda, and those current in popular u^ge from 
that usage; grammay is useless.” How the grammar which is thus da- 
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dared useless is the grammar both of tlie Vedic and dassical Sanskrit; 
and the depreciators of the science profess to derive a knowledge of 
the first dialect from the Vedic books, and of the second not from 
other books but from popular usage. Hence Sanskrit must have 
been in the times of those two grammarians a spoken language. 

Similarly in the passage from the same work which I placed 
before you in the first lecture, you will remember that the objector 
(or jffurvapakslnn) argues that, since usage is the authority upon 
which the grammarians go, certain verbal forms which are no 
longer used by people ought not to be taught by the grammarians, 
and says that instead of those verbal forms participles are employed. 
The principal teacher (Slddhdntin) does not deny the facts, but 
refers the objector to the vast literature of the language, where ho 
may find them used, though obsolete at the time. It is evident 
from the whole passage, that Sanskrit was then a spoken language 
though some of its verbal forms had fallen into desuetude. I have 
also shown that the language was considerably changed between 
the times of P^lnini and K&tyAyana, and called the Sanskrit that 
prevailed when Pdnini and Y&ska flourished Middle Sanskrit, and 
that which was current in the time of K&ty^yana Classical Sanskrit. 
Now these changes from the one form to the other could not liave 
taken place if the language had been dead or petrified into a merely 
literary language. 

I am at a loss to see why some scholars should find it so difficult 
to believe that Sanskrit was a vernacular. If its declensions and 
conjugations are considered too complicated for the language of 
everyday life, it must not be forgotten that such a fact did not pre- 
vent the ancient languages of Europe from becoming spoken lan- 
guages. And this objection would do equally well against the Vedic 
dialect, which, or others like which, are regarded as the vernaculars 
of their times, and which are richer in inflexions than the later 
Sanskrit, Then it is held that the artificial regularity of Sanskrit 
makes it improbable that it should have been a vernacular. Where 
is this artificial regularity ? On the contrary, it is the absence of 
regularity that renders its grammar so difficult and complicated. 
There is a freedom in the choice of words, expressions, and forms. 
In every department of its grammar there are innumerable optional 
forms; nouns and verbal roots are often declined and conjugated in 
several ways. One same I’oot in a good many cases forms its special 
tenpes ip mo?e ways than one, and in the nominal derivatives, the 
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verbal derivatives, the formation of the feminine, and the uses of 
cases and tenses there is a freedom which some may consider a license. 
The only difference is, that Sanskrit has had the most perfect gram- 
marians in the world, who observed all tho facts of their language 
and laid them down as unchangeable facts, and it is this which gives 
that language a stiffened appearance. Then the Samdhis or euphonio 
combinations of letters, which are necessary in Sanskrit, are regarded 
as inconsistent with the character of a spoken language. It is, however, 
not denied that such combinations are observable in all languages, 
and paticularly so in Latin and Greek ; but it is urged that in 
Sanskrit there is a regularity or universality about them which is 
not found anywhere else. It should not, however, be forgotten that 
Samdhi in the same word and the same compound, and of a preposi- 
tion with a root is alone necessary. Between different words it is 
optional, which means that it was on occasions neglected. Now 
Sanidhi in the same word is necessary by a law* of nature. The 
vSanskrit does not allow a hiatus ; and this is a characteristic of most 
of the modem idioms also. Some languages, such as our Prakrits 
and the old languages of Europe, tolerate it. But the euphonic com- 
bination of consonants in the same word is necessary even in Latin; 
as in rex = reg-s, scriptus = scrib-tus, cinctum=:cing-tum, lectum =a 
leg-tum, tractum from traho, though the h like the Sanskrit y stands 
for an original gli; d and f combine to form an .<?, as defen do, de- 
fensum; sedeo, sessum; claudo, clausum; &c. Prepositions are really 
parts of woi’ds, and hence by the same law they also must form one 
harmonious sound with the initial letter of the word to which they 
are attached; and modern vernaculars have got corruptions of the 
combined words, which shows that they must have been used in those 
forms in the colloquial Sanskrit. Sk. Pi'. M. Sk. 

a9lf*niHT, Pr. H. Sk. Pr. M. &o. 

Now, as to compounds, this peculiarity of the Sanskrit has been 
carried to an extravagant extent by later writers, but P^nini allows 
only certain formations of this nature. These grew up as indepen- 
dent words in the language, and hence, in the matter of Samdlii 
were treated like other words. Tn the spoken language the eu- 
phonic combinations we have been considering were not consciously 
made, but the words themselves acquired those forms by habitual 
use in the same manner as in other tongues. The grammarians, 
however, discovered and laid down these rules; and the practice of 
using them in books even in combining different words gained 

37 
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ground, though, however, many instances in whicli there is no such 
Saiudhi are found in the Itih^sas and the PurA^nas. But if in col- 
loquial speech such a combination was not possible, the grammarians 
do not enjoin that it should be made; and very probably it was 
not made. 

And traces of many expressions, which only a colloquial use of 
language can generate, have been preserved, not so much in the 
literature, as by the grammarians. Such is one expressive of an 
intensive or excessive action, composed of the Imperative second 
person form of a root repeated, followed by a verbal form of the 
same in any tense of the Indicative and in any person or number; 
as lit. ‘‘eat, eat, he eats,” /. e, eats much, 

“do, do, he does,” /. p, does much. This expression exists in 
Marathi and is considered so colloquial that no Marathi grammarian 
has noticed it, aBmim RPfr, ^ ^ in which, as in Sanskrit, 

RT and are forms of the Imperative second person singular, 
A similar expression is used when several actions are attributed to 
the same agent; as v|r|; “eat 

rice, drink barley water, devour fried grain, in this way ho iills his 
stomach”; which in MarAthi is ^ W Tn 

this case the Indicative should signify a general action of which the 
Imperatives denote the species, and we may have hero “does” 

instead of Similarly those innumerable expressions 

consisting of a form made up by adding 3?^, technically to a 

root, preceded by a noun, and of a verbal form of the same root 
must be colloquial; as “holds by the hand,” 

“lie perishes,” “eats a stomachful,” q iyro Ri yf 

will eat as I eat (as I like), what have you 
to do with it ?” &c. Etymologically &c. are accusa- 

tives, and they may in these cases be called cognate accusatives, and 
the expressions somewhat resemble such ones in Englisli, as “ run a 
race,” “walk a walk,” “die a death,” &c. The compounds 

meaning “a scuffle in which there is a brandishing of 
sticks and seizing each other by the hair;” and a great many others 
made up of Imperative forms of verbs, or of a verb and its object, 
which are used as nouns, are of a nature suited for the purposes 
of a light conversation ; as ^ “ ‘©at and enjoy’ is 

the rule here,” “ ‘eat and drink* is the rule here,” 

asdc flll ^ out and give’ is what takes 

place in the honse of that bountiful man,” “he is one who 
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constantly says, ‘strike tlie sheafs of corn’ ”, 9R1^ “ ‘come, 

welcome to thee’ is the practice”, &c. 

Sanskrit was not the only language spoken in the times of 
KAtyftyana and Patahjali. In the Mah^bhAshya there are several 
passages which contain allusions to a dialect arising from a 
corruption of Sanskrit. Thus, in the comment on the Vartika 
Sitldhe S'ahdartli,asamhandhi>, wo are told, with I’eference to 
the question, whether words are created or exist of them- 
selves, that Panini’s rules suppose that they are not created 
but exist of themselves; and so is the relation between them 
and the things they denote, i. e. their power of expression, 
uncreated and self-existent; and, according to another interpretation 
of the VArtika, the things also which words denote are so. How is 
it known that all those are sclf-exi.stent ? Because in the affairs of 
the world or in ordinary life men think of certain things and use 
words i'O express them; they d<* not set about producing words before 
doing so. But this is not the case with those things that are 
created and not self-existent. If a man wishes to do something with 
an earthen pot, he goes to the house of a potter and says, ‘‘Make a 
pot for me, I have to do something by its means.” Now, if he has 
to use words, he does not in the same way go to the house of a 
grammarian and say, ‘‘Make words, 1 want to use them”; but 
immediately that he thinks of this thing and that ho uses words 
[for expressing them]. Well tl.on, if words are to be taken from 
ordinary life [and are not made by grammarians], what is it that 
the SAstra [grammar] does ? ‘‘The 8astra lays down a restriction by 
observing which a man may attain religions merit. It does what 
other Sastras in ordinary life do. Thus, while it is possible to 
satisfy hunger by eating anything whatever, it is enjoined that one 
shall not eat a domesticated fowl or pig; and the object is, that 
ho may by regulating his conduct thus attain religions merit. In 
the same way this ^Astra (grammar) tells ns that, while it is possi- 
ble to express one’s meaning by using coiTCct words or incorrect 
words,' correct ones alone which it teaches should be used to secure 
the religions merit arising therefrom.” After this follows the dis- 
cussion translated in the first lecture; and then we have another of 
which the following is a portion;— 

PAev. Does religious merit arise from a knowledge of correct 
words or from their use ? 

SiD. What is the difference ? 
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PuKV. If you say religious merit arises from their knowledge, 
religious demerit also must arise. For lie, who knows what words 
are correct, also knows what words are incorrect. If merit results 
from the knowledge of tliose that are correct, demerit must result 
from the knowledge of those that are incorrect. Or greater demerit 
must arise [from their knowledge], as the number of incorrect 
words is larger, and that of correct words smaller. For the corrup- 
tion of one correct word are manifold; as, for instance, tlie corrup- 
tions of the correct word are »fpfr, ^?IT» And 

the Rishi also indicates (in a passage which is quoted) that the 
restriction as to correct words concerns their use [and not know- 
ledge]. 

Sid. 'Vy‘ell, tlien, let it be that religious merit arises from their 
use [and not from knowledge]. 

PiiRV. If from their use the whole world would obtain heavenly 
felicity. 

Sii). And now why should you be jealous if the whole world 
obtain heavenly felicity ? 

PiiRV. No, certainly, I am not jealous. But what I mean is, 
that it thus becomes useless to make any effort; such effort only as 
is fruitful should be made. If you get the fruit without any effort, 
the effort is useless. [The effort meant is that involved in the study 
of grammar, c, of correct words. People use some correct words at 
least without studying grammar, and, if eternal felicity results from 
the use of such words, they get it without making tlie effort of study- 
ing the subject.] 

Sid. Why, verily those who make the effort will largely use 
correct words, and will obtain a large amount of heavenly felicity, 

PuRV. That the fruit does not follow the effort is also an ob- 
served fact. For there are persons who though they have made 
the effort are seen to be incompetent [in the use of correct words], 
while others, who have not, are competent; wherefore it is possible, 
the fruit, i, e. heavenly felicity, may not follow. 

SiD. Well then, religious merit arises not from knowledge 
alone, neither from use alone. 

PuRV. Prom what then ? 

Sid. Heavenly felicity arises from the use of correct words 
when it is accompanied by the knowledge, that they are correct, 
derived from a study of the SAstra. 
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And tlius it goes on. 

Now it is clear from all this that correct words, {, e. Sanskrit, 
was spoken in those days by ail, but that incorrect words had got 
mixed up with it, and the object of grammar was to teach how 
to avoid incorrect words or corruptions, though there were men 
who could speak correctly without knowing grammar. And this is 
the state in which more or less all languages are at all times; and 
even at the present day the purpose of grammar is considered 
to be to teach how to speak correctly. By the way, it will be 

seen how Sanskrit grammarians distinctly declare that they 

teach nothing that does not exist, they do not create words, but 
separate the correct ones from such as are incorrect. But 

what did Pataiijali consider to be the standard of correct 

Sanskrit, who was it that spoke the language correctly, and in 
whose speech were corruptions observable P This is clear from 
another passage at the beginning of the third pMa of the first 
chapter of the Mahabhashya. Patanjali interprets the siitra 

(I, iii, 1.) in a manner to yield such a connotative definition of 
a dhAtu or root as this, that a dh^tu is that which denotes action 
or being. Then a question is raised, if this is the way to distin^ 
guish a root vvliy should a list of roots be given; in other words, if 
we liave got a connotative definition, a definition by enumeration 
is not wanted. In this case there is a difEerence of opinion between 
KAtyA-yana and Pataiijali. 

PuRV. If you have given a connotative definition now, enu^ 
meration sliould not be made, i, c. a list of roots should not be given. 

Sii). [t should bo made. 

PuRV. What for ? 

Sid. The enumeration of [the verbal roots] bhu and others 
should be made for the purpose of excluding nouns (pr&tipadika) 
and the verbs that begin with [ /. c. If the roots are not 

actually enumerated, nouns also whicli express action or being may 
come under the connotative definition. In the same way it will 
extend to 3X)ots used in ordinary life, which are not Sanskrit, such 
and others.] 

PfiRV. What verbs are those which begin with P 

SiD. gfsf?! and And enumeration should also be 

made in order that the anubandhas or indicatory letters and accents 
of roots may be made known; u e, that one may know what the 
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accents and indicatory letters of roots are. Tt is not possible to 
know the accents or indicatory letters unless the roots are enumerated. 
[Anubandhas are certain letters attached to roots to denote some 
conjugational or other peculiarity belonging to them.] 

PfiRV. Now those roots whose accents are capable of being 
inferred, c., are and which have no anubandhas, but still 

are inserted in the list, may be omitted from it, [ 0 . When those 

roots which have the accent are enumerated, it may be in- 

ferred that the rest have the other or 9^1^ accent. ] 

Sm. Even those should be enumerated in order that 
and others [z. 0 ., corrupt Sanskrit roots] may be excluded. 

Hereupon Patahjali disagrees w ith Katyayana and says: — 

Pat. No, and others will be excluded, because tlie 

usage of the educated or Sishtas is to be followed. This usage of 
the Sishtas must be necessarily referred to in other cases even; for 
instance, in order to exclude the altered forms of those roots that 
are enumerated. For in ordinary life they use for and m 
for jfir. [The sense is, that since in grammar we follow the usage 
of the Sishtas or educated, these verbs and 

also for and for which are not used by them will 
necessarily be excluded from our connotative dehnition; hence for 
the purpose of excluding them enumeration is not wanted. ] 

Now is a corruj)tion of the Sanskrit 

of and of 31^, % Jtm, being replaced by Farasm.^ and 
andR^of^. These and such other corruptions were 
in use at the time, but Patanjali clearly lays down tliat they were 
not used by tlie Sishtas or educated people, and tliereforo they be- 
longed to the language of the vulgar. Now all these roots are 
found in the P&li in these very forms, being, however, 

gy pup iq fi y; but the reading in the MSS. and the Benares lithographed 
edition which I have consulted is faulty. So also of the corruptions 
of the word lf|f given by our author, we find in Professor 
Childers’s PMi Dictionary, and 3||pT the masculine of Thus 

our grammarians recognise one language only, the Sanskrit, and 
these words and forms which are found in the Pfili they assign to 
the speech of the vulgar. 

In another passage still we are told more definitely who the 
Sishtas were that spoke the Sanskrit language correctly without 
studying P&nini^s grammar, and whose usage was the standard of 
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correctness. P^nini’s Sutra VI. iii, 109, lays down that such words 
as should he regarded as correct in tlie form in which they 
are npadlshfa^ i. c., used or uttered; the changes in them such as 
the elision, or augmentation, of letters or the alteration of their 
forms do not obey any general rules laid down by him, but still the 
words exhibiting those changes should be taken as correct, just as 
tliey are used. How the Purvapakshin raises the question. 

PhRV. What is meant by npmlislita P 

Std. Uttered (used). 

PuRV. How does it come to mean that ? 

Srn. The root ‘dis'’ signifies ‘uttering.’ One utters (uses), 
letters, and says that they are thus npad/nhfa, 

PuRV. By whom vpadiftht^a ( uttered or used) ? 

Sid. By the ^ishtas, 

PuRV. Who are the Sishtas ? 

Sid. The grammarians. 

PuRV. How so ? 

Sid. The character of a Sishta is confei'red upon one by the 
knowledge of the science (S^stra) ; and the grammarians know the 
science [of grammar]. 

PiiRV. If a man is made Sishta by the science, and Hhe science 
depends upon a man’s being Sishta, this is reasoning in a circle. 
An argument in a circle does not hold. [Tlie circle is, one is Sishta, 
and consequently an authority in matters of language if he has 
studied grammar ; and grammar itself depends on the usage of the 
Sishtas. ] 

Sid. Well, then, the character of a Sishta is conferred upon 
one by the country in which he lives and by his conduct. That sort 
of conduct must bo associated with residence in Ary&varta alone (lit, 
that sort of conduct must be in Ary^varta alone). 

PuRV. Which is Aryavarta ? 

SiD. The country which is to the east of the Adar^a, west of 
K&lakavana, south of the Himalaya, and north of the P^riy4tra. Those 
Brahmans in this country of the Aryas who do not store up riches 
(lit. who keep only so much grain as is contained in a jar), who are 
not greedy, who do good disinterestedly, and who without any effort 
are conversant with a certain branch of knowledge are the worshipful 
^jsh^as, 
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Pimv. If, then, the ^ishtas are an authority as regards lan- 
guage, what function does the AshtMhy&yi (P^n ini’s grammar) per- 
form P 

Sid. The purpose of the Asht4dhy&yi is to enable us to find out 
the Sishtas. 

PuRV. How is it possible to find out the Sishtas by means of 
the Ashtfidhy&yi ? 

Sm. A student of the Aslit&dhy&yi finds a man who has not 
studied the book using words just as they are taught in the 
Asht&dhyfiyi. He then thinks, “Verily, this man possesses some 
good luck or innate nature by means of which, though he has not 
studied the Ashtfidhyfiyi, he uses words just as they are taught in 
that book. Verily he knows other words also” [not taught in the 
AshtAdhyayi, such as^l^i;]. Tlius, the purpose of the Ashtfi- 
dhyfiyi is to enable one to find out who is a Sishta [ in order that he 
may refer to him and learn such words as do not obey the rules laid 
down by P&iiini,but still are correct]. 

Here then we have the clearest possible evidence that Sanskrit 
was the vernacular of holy or respectable Brahmans of Aryfivarta or 
Northern India, who could speak the language correctly without the 
study of grammar. The connpt language mentioned by Patanjali 
which was composed of correct and incorrect words, that is, a dialect 
like the Pftli, must, therefore, have been the vernacular of the other 
classes. And this is what you may say even with regard to the 
modem vernaculars. Who is it that speaks good or correct Marathi ? 
Of course, Brahmans of culture. The language of the other classes 
is not correct Mar^tbi. The word Sishta may be translated by “ a 
man of education or culture;” and this education or culture has, since 
remote times, been almost confined to Brahmans. Thus the dialects 
of the inscriptions of A^oka and the P&li were the vernaculars of the 
non-Brahmanic classes; but a greater importance must evidently 
have been attached to them in the times of ASoka than is now as- 
signed to the Marathi of the non-Brahmanic classes, since they are 
used by him in the inscriptions. They are, however, not recognized 
as independent languages by our grammarians who treated them as 
we treat the MaiAthf of the lower classes; but they were in use and 
bore the sain^ relation to Sanskrit that low Marftthl does to high 
Mar&thii the English of the lower classes in England to the speech 
of the higher. And the English of the lower classes contains, as we 
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liave seen, a great many SRcli grammatical forms as ‘*1 knowed, ” 
and “you says, along with others that are correct. 

It is on account of the mixture of such correct words and forms 
with others that were incorrect tliat the Pali was not regarded as an 
independent dialect. The case was different with the Prakrits. 
They ossumed a more settled and fixed character, and were used 
over a lai'ger area, and thus came to he considered and treated as 
separate languages. But the propagators of Buddhism, who, like all 
teachers of a new religion, addressed themselves to the lower or un- 
educated classes, soon raised this speech into imx)ortance. They wrote 
their religions works in it, and in the course of time it became their 
sacred language ; but it is unkiiowm in India as an independent 
tongue. Prom thesci passages in tlie Mah&bhashya, therefore, it is 
clear that it is by no means true, as is generally supposed, that Sans- 
krit had ceased to bo a spoken language when the P^li arose. The 
two varieties of speech existed side by side; but as education and 
culture retrograded the number of Sanskrit speakers gradually de- 
creased, and the low’er variety went on spreading'^ itself over a wider 
area, and developed into the Prakrits. 

This contemporaneous existence of the Sanskrit and the PMi 
and the Prakrits as tlie spoken languages of two classes of the com- 
munity explains, and is therefore confirmed by, several facts that we 
noticed before. If when the P^li arose Sanskrii- became a dead lan- 
guage, it could not influence the grammar of the low dialects. 
Though words from a language that has ceased to be spoken may be 
adopted into a spoken dialect, the grammar remains intact. Even a 
living language, if it is foreign, does not affect it. But we have seen 
thai- the gradual disappearance of verbal forms is a phenomenon com- 
mon to both Sanskrit and the Prakrits, and that the latter derived 
some grammatical forms from the former, which they did not possess 
when they were in the stage represented by the Pali. This could 
not have been the ease if the two languages, Sanskrit and PMi, had 
not existed as two varieties of the varnacular of a homogeneous com- 
munity. The fact that Sanskrit words are so greatly corrupted as to 
be difficult of I'ecognition and are set down as Dosyas by the native 
grammarians, while others can easily be traced to their original 
forms, also points to the same conclusion. Those that are greatly 
corrupted were early ado])ted into the language, and removed from 
subsequent influence. Most of the others, that exhibit only the ordi- 
nary changes, are such as denote elementary notions, and must the^^ 
38 
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foi*e liavo ]>een adopted as early as those of the first sort. But. be- 
cause tliey*were sucli elementary words, tliey were heard again and 
again in their original forms as used by the higher classes ; and thus 
a further corruption was prevented; and they exhibit only sucli 
changes as were necessitated by the vocal habits of the PrAkrit 
speakers. Another fact is the use of Sanskrit for the higher cha- 
racters in the plays, and of PrA,krit for women and the lower ones. 
This supposes that when the idea first originated, and for a consider- 
able period subsecjuent to it, though not afterwards when dramaiic 
plays were wrilten more according to rrdethan with a view to exhi- 
bit any existing state of things, women and persons in a low condi- 
tion could understand Sanskrit, but. not speak it. Xt was the same 
with Sanskrit then, as it is with MarAthi, for instance, now. A 
(Jhitpavni or Malvani w(»maii speaks in her own dialect when con- 
versing Avitli an educated JVIaiAiha, but understands the standard 
JVIar^thi that ho uses, t liough she cannot speak it hereself. And 
this is the case everywhere; a person in a low condition understands 
what is said to him by one belonging to the higher classes, but can- 
not himself speak like him, and must use his own variety of the 
language. Thus then at the time, when tlie earliest Sanskrit 
dramatic plays were written, that language must liave been in 
vernacular use to such an extent as to be intelligible to uneducated 
persons. And thai educated dramatic characters do actually speak 
it shows that those wliom tliey represent used it in real life. Again, 
tlie dramas were composed to entertain an audience, and were actually 
acted. If the audience did not understand Sanskrit, as well as 
Prakrit, the poet defeated his own purpose by making some of his 
characters speak in that language. 

Sanskrit wont on gradually losing ground, tlie number of those 
who spoke it grew smaller and smaller, and after a time it ceased 
to be nsed by anybody for the ordinary concerns of life, though even 
now Pandits carry on their disputations in it. But at all times it has 
been acting tlie parent to the vernaculars and adorning and enriching 
them. The ancient Prftki its borrowed everything from it when it 
was in vernacular use; but the moderns mostly adopt such words as 
express abstract notions. There is, however, an apparent difference 
in the manner in which the borrowed words were treated by the 
Prakrits, and are treated by the modern dialects. A Sanskrit word 
when used by a Prakrit-speaking person was changed according to 
his habits of pronunciation; but in modem times it is preserved in a 
state of purity. This, however^ is due to the fact that in modern 
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times the educated classes as well as their uneducated brethren speak 
the vernaculars, and it is the former that pronounce the word 
properly. But the latter, and often women belonging to the former, 
corrupt it. Now the Pvaki-it was, as 1 have shown, for a long time 
the language of precisely these persons. It is their pronunciation 
that is recorded by the PrA,krit grammarians and poets. In some 
provinces in modem times even the higher classes misprujjoufice the 
Sanskrit words adopted into the vernaculars, and also in reading 
' Sanskrit books. But in the printed books the correct orthography 
is used. As I have observed in a previous lecture and at the 
beginning of this, some of the vocal habits of the Prakidt speakers 
have come down to their modern descendants; but not all. The lapse 
of time and other causes have generated other peculiarities. Hence a 
Sanskrit word in these days is not corrupted in exactly the same way 
as in ancient times ; and thus we get what are called modern T^adblui- 
vas. Thus, then, as the Sindhi and t)ie Bangali cannot but pronounce 
Sanskrit as and the Hindustani as ijr^, or the average 

Gujarati, the Sanskrit word as and ^ as 5}^, so did Jiis old 
Prakrit ancestors. It should bo borne in mind ihat the Prakrit 
corruptions of Sanskrit words were not necessarily caused by 
their continual use for a number of ages, but were due 
in a good many (^ases to the vocal peculiarities of the men 
that used them. Most of those words that represent 
only tiie ordinai^y cliajiges are words of this class, i. c. the 
corruptions simply represent, as I have above observed, the 
transformation which tJiey underwent in tJie mouth of a Prakrit 
speaker. At all times Sanskrit words have been coming into ilie 
popular languages, but in old times they were pronounced in a 
manner natural to the men of tliose times, and thus became Prfikrit 
words; and now they are pronounced in some cases in tlie same 
manner, but in a great many in another, and thus tliey become 
modern Tadbhavas; wliiltj the educated classes ofteii, though not 
always, pronounce them correctly, and tlzus we liave modern 
Tatsamas. This is tlie way to account for tlie fact tliat there are so 
many pure Sanskrit words in our vernaculai*s, vvliile tliere were 
but a few in the old Prakrits; and wo need not connect their intro- 
duciion with the expulsion of Buddhism and the selfish schemes of 
the Brahmans, with which it has nothing to do, as is done by one 
writer* 

We will now ti*y to form some ideo. of the (ihronology and 
historical causes of the several linguistic changes we have noticed. 



iJOO Kulatjons bktwekn Hanskrit, Pali, 

The later or clasHical Sanskrit is in the same phonetic condition as 
the Vedic dialect from which it sprang; and it was for a long succes- 
sion of centuries spoken by the Indian Aryans. If it was so, the 
corruptions observable in the other variety of speech or low 
Sanskrit, as it may be called, must have been due to the vocal 
peculiarities of another race than that which elaborated the classical 
from the Vedic Sanskrit. The universal ast imilation of conjunct 
consonants which wo observe in the Vkli could not have proceeded 
from the same community that could speak »Sanskrit with purity. 
And such an extensive assimilation we find in tlie Italian which was 
formed out of the Latin spoken by the lower classes of the ancient 
Roman population by the barbarian races that overran the country. 
As remarked in tlie opening lecture, phonetic (corruption is rapid 
and extensive wlien one r.ace learns and adopts the language of 
another. The Pali cori-uptions, therefore, }‘epresent tlie manner in 
which a foreign race pronounced the Sanskrit of the Aryans. And 
from such history as we can glean from Sanskrit literature we 
know that the Aryan race when it emigrated to India came in con- 
tact with other races. After a time some of tliese were incorpo- 
rated into the Aryan community, and formed its fourth order, known 
by the name of Siidras. As long as these Siidras were in a thoroughly 
degraded condition and remained distinct from the otlier three 
orders, their speech produced no perceptible effect on that of tlie 
latter. But after a time this order bc^gan to mingle with the rest, 
principally by means of iiitermari*iages which must have extensively 
taken place, since some or Indian law books allow them 

under certain circumstances and others prohibit them; so that tlie 
orthodox belief of learned Pandits at the present day is that tlie 
Kshatriya and Vaisya orders do not exist, and that all those who are 
not Brahmans are Sudras. But there are indications that oven 
Brahmanhood did not escai)e pollution. As this combination pro- 
ceeded, tlie Sudra corruptions of the language came into prominence, 
and after a time such a language as the Pali became the ordinaiy 
speech of the uneducated. By the time of Asoka, we may suppose, 
the so-called Asishta or uneducated people, who spoke th^^ incorrect, 
or corrupt language, comprehended among them the greater portion 
of the military, trading, and cultivating classes. Professor Childers 
is of opinion that there are no Des'ya or non- Aryan words in the 
P41i. But the Prakrits do possess some at least; and you will remem- 
ber that they exhibit otlier phonetic changes of which the chief is the 
elivsion of consonants. Up to the time of A s' oka and even to that of 
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Patanjali tliese plienomena ai*o not observable in the popular speech; 
though they may have existed in the speech of the very lowest 
classes. It, thei*efore, appears that, when this amalgamated commu- 
nity, with Sanski'it and P&li as the two forms of speech prevailing 
among the higher and the lower classes, spread over different parts 
of ISTorthern India from the Himalayas to the southern confines of the 
Marathi country, they came in contact in the provinces with other 
races which led to the further corruptions wo have been speaking 
of; and thus the Prakrits were formed. These new races while they 
adopted tlie language of the conquerors gave tliem a few of their own 
words. 

Patanjali lived in the middle of the second century before Christ 
and king Asoka in tlie middle of the third. Between Patanjali and 
Katyayana a pretty long time must have elapsed, since in the 
Mahabhashya various readings or emendations in a few cases of the 
Vai'tikas of the latter ai e noticed and sometimes their interpretations 
as given by otJier writers; so that a sort of literature must have 
grown round the Vartikas. I am, therefore, inclined to accept tlie 
popular tradition which refers Katyayana to the period of the 
Nandas, /.‘O., to abont the first quarter of the fourth century before 
Christ. Now we have seen that in the time of tliis grammarian the 
Sanskrit language assumed a different form from that it had in that of 
Panini; and by tlie time of Patanjali very great reverence had come 
to bo paid to this last author. For in giving the uses of grammar 
the author of the Mahabhashya says that it is the duty of a Brahman to 
study tlie Vedas along with their aitfjai or illustmtive ; and 

of the six afffjuff grammar is the chief. Patanjali is not likely to yield 
this lionour to any other than Panini’s grammar. To account for 
these and some of the other circumstances noticed by Dr. Goldstiicker 
we must place Panini about four centuries before K&tyayana, z, e, 
refer him to about the 8tli century before Christ. Yaska must liavo 
flourished a short time before him. Though the Pali or an idiom 
very close to it was the language of the uneducated classes in the 
times of K&tyayana, Asoka, and Patanjali, still its formation must be 
dated some centuries earlier, since in its verb it represents what I have 
called Middle Sanskrit or Sanskrit of Yaska and P&nini. Yaska notices 
local varieties of Sanskrit words, and gives one or two instances, but 
makes no allusion to any apabbrams'as or corruptions, though from 
the natut-e of his work he may be expected to do so; while K&tyftyana 
and patanjali mention them frequently, as wo have seen. Even if 
they existed in his time, tlierefore, tliey must have been insignificant 
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and unimportant, and did not enter into the speech of any class of 
the Aryan society to any appreciable extent. Aftdr his time, 
however, 1. e, about the seventh or sixth century B. C., the elaboration 
of the Pali, or low Sanskrit as it might be called; began in a decided 
manner; and the language continued to be spoken up to the time of 
Patahjali. Till then it did not specifically assume a Prakrit form, 
though in the inscriptions of Asoka some of the characteristics of a 
later PrAkrit, the Magadhi, wore developed, as we have seen, in one 
province, very likely Magadha itself. The PrAkrits must have begun 
to be formed about that time, but they did not then attain any 
distinctive character; and the vernacular speech probably did not 
finally leave the PAH stage till a very long time afterwards. About 
the time when tlie inscriptions in the cave-temples were composed, 
the PAli was, as I have stated, a sacred and literary language. The 
longer and more important of the inscriptions are^ therefore in that 
language. But in a good many of the shorter inscriptions, especially 
of private individuals, we have words exhibiting PrAkrit (dxaractcris- 
tics.* The growth of the specific Prakrits, therefore, must be 
referred to the early centuries of the Christian era; and we may 
therefore infer that about tho time our first dramatic plays were 
written they were actually the spoken dialects of those classes of 
the people whose representatives use them in those works. 
About the sixth or seventh century the Apabhraifisa was developed 
in the country in which the BrajabhAshA prevails in modern times; 
or, if the speeches in that dialect contained in the fourth Act of the 
Vikramorva^i were really composed by Kalidasa, which, as remarked 
in a former lecture, 'vve liave the gravest reasons for doubting, its 
growth must be assigned to a somewhat earlier period. Dandin 
mentions the Apabhranisa, and a good many verses from his 
KAvyadarsa art found in YAmana's Alamkaravritti; and if tliis be 
the same YAinana that lived at the court of JayApi(la, king of Kasmir, 
who reigned from 751 A, C. to 782 A. C., Dandin must have 
flourished before the eighth century. The modexm vernaculars seem 
to have begun to assume a distinctive character about the tenth 
century. In the copperplate inscription containing the name 
of BhAskarAchArya, dated 1128 Saka or 1206 A. C., which I once 
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moDtionod before, Mar4tbi appears in its specific character, and so 
also does Hindi in the work of Chand, who flourished about the same 
time. 

And now, gentlemen, I close. It was impossible in the course of 
these lectures to do justice to the subject without entering into 
matters which are not interesting, except to those who have already 
paid some attention to it. Besides, the subject w'as wide, and I was 
compelled to compress a great many facts into a small space, but in 
spite of this and tliough I frequently omitted large portions of 
what 1 had written, the lectures were long and tedious. I am, there- 
fore, obliged to you for the honour you ha ve done me by your pre- 
sence here, notwithstanding these drawbacks, and my thanks are spe- 
cially due to those who have attended the course throughout. 





